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PREFACE 


writer of a sRort bio|;rc(phy of Metternich must 
inevitably fall betweea two stools. As in the case 
of fnost statesmen, wKbse triumphs have been diplo- 
.natic rather than parliamentary, and whose activities 
lave been exerted in the sphere of foreign rather than 
domestic affairs, the real interest of his career to the 
student of history is diplomatic. Yet the period 
! covered by h» life is so important and so long, that 
I vohunes would be required adequately to observe how 
ettemich directed Austrian policy in the various 
phases and crises of Europ^n politics. An attempt 
•to achieve this erfd in a short biography would result 
in a^iry and congested bundle of facts, the compiler 
of which would be dublfed by ^e general reader an 
intolerable bore. On th« other hand, a book like the 
present, which, - without pretending to produce any 
new* facts or tew expound any original theories, seeks 
in a comparatively brief space to give a trustworthy 
Outline of Mettemich’s life from the domestic as well 
asirom fhe official side, will find little favour with the 
iseri&us historical student. 

In a sense the life of Metternich is written in the 
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archives of European Governments. For the general 
history of the time in which’ he lived, file bibliographies 
contained in the volumes of the “ Cambridgp Modem 
History ” dealing with his peri(jd will supply adequate 
informafton. 

Of books specially dealing with Mettemich’s career 
the following will be found useful. There is, ofcotfrse, 
the Autobiography. It iS|Valuable^as illustrating jthe 
standpoint of Austria ifi tne diplomatic situations of 
the period, the character* of Mettemich, and, to a 
certain extent, his domestic life. As an authority it 
must be used upon the principle that when it conflicts 
with other authorities, the latter are probably correct. 

There is no adequate English biography of Metter- 
nich. The volume by G. B. Malleson in the " States- 
men Series ” does not profess to be more than«a text- 
book. There are, o^ course, innumerable books in 
English dealing with general European history, whiclb 
contain the landmarks Mettemich’s career. The 
drawback of these, ef en in the case 6f so admi^ble a 
work as Mr Alison Phillipste “ Modem Europe’r is 
that, not from inaccyracy but from want of space, 
which forbids details, they nearly all convey an im- 
pression of Mettemich which can only be described as 
Machiavellian. 

Of German books there are a considerable numoer. . 
Dr Wilhelm Binder’s “ Fiirst Clemens Mettemich und 
sein Zeitalter ” was published during the Cliancellor’s > 
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fifetime; Schmidt-Wessenfels' “ Fiirst Mettemich" 
1862. Both'biographers, therefore, while giving 
accurat^accouirts of his career, perhaps lived too near 
the period dealt with |o be able to deliver trustworthy 
judgments. •Hdlftnayr’s “ Kaiser Franz und Metter- 
nich and ^trobl von Ravelsberg's " Mettemich und 
seme ^it, 1773-1859,” are interesting as presenting the 
Ch^cellor in. the light of not too favourable criticism. 
For Mettemich's foreign pOlicy Fedor von, beme- 
litsch’s ” Mettemich und* seine auswartige Politik ” 
is invaluable, and examines every phase of Austrian 
p«licy during Mettemich's period in the minutest 
detail. 

For the internal condition of the Austrian Empire, 
and the causes which led up to the Revolution of 1848, 
there jire, apart from numerous German publications, 
some adeauate works in Enflish, such as Stile's 

Austria, 1848-491” ^ind Maurice's ” Revolution of 
1848-49.” There is also an excellent appreciatioh of 
the domestic |iblicy of the Austrian Government in 
” 'Aie Genesis of the Austrian Revolution,” translated 
and published at the enjj of Coxe's ” House of Austria ” 
(Bohn's Edition). 

Personal details concerning Mettemich and side- 
lights on his policy may be found scattered amongst 
the numerous Memoirs of contemporary statesmen, 
Talleyrand, Gentz, Wellington, Castlereagh, etc., but 
the above authorities, short of the direct studv of 
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Government archives, will be adequate for an appreci- 
ation of the main phases and details of Metternich% 
career. o 

In regard to the illustrations, J am much indebted 
to my friend the Hon. F. G. Agar-]^ob|irteSj^q(f the 
British Embassy, Vienna, for his kindness in ascer- 
taining the \^ereabouts of the various portraite ^d 
obtaining the two small v^ws of Jdettftmich’s resi- 
dences in Vienna. 
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MEXTERNICH. 

CHAPTER I 

• THE JMSOTERNICH FAMILY 

Fanciful theories of the origin rf)f the name Metternich — Real 
brigia of the Metternich family — Career of Dietrich von Metternich 
i-The various branches of the family rapidly extend their pos- 
lessio^s — The Chursdorf branch change from ardent Reformers to 
Ijauneh Catholics — Ecclesiastical importance of the Mett^rnichs 
p-Career of Lothar von Metternich — His nepotism renders him 
unpopular — The family continue to hold high oflBices in the Church 
—All branches of the family are raised to the rank of Counts — 
Tendency of the family gradually to migrate from west to east, 
md round off thgir Bohemian possessions — The descendants of 
Philip Emmerich — Career of Frahcis G&rge von Metternich — 
dis formidai^^? list of titles — He falls under a cloud in later 
^e|crs — His success is due rather to favour in high places than 
o natural ability — He is raised ^the rank of Prince--Hj3 
ixtravagance — His wife and family . ^ 

A VARIETY of fanciful origins have been invented 
for the name Metternich, chiefl']^ by novelists, 
h6 have been followed in Some cases by sober, bio- 
raphers. Two may suffice as examples. One well- 
nown author,^ a contemporary of Prince Metternich, 
ixious to flatter the patron who had befriende4 
m, weaved the following tale, which he enshrined 
a novel, j^jjnongst the followers of the ill-fated 
mperor fidhry II. on his expedition to Rome was* 
certain captain named Metter. During the march 

Christian Heinrich Spiess. 
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this warrior turned aside with his troop from the line 
of march in order to ca{)ture a strong' fortress lying 
off the main road. Not only his enemies, but the 
army as a whole concluded that he was a traitor to 
his en^eror and had deserted. Sut Metter pro'’:a 
successful in his enterprise, and wheti on hfe return 
to the camp the news of his exploit became!* known, ^ 
the whole, army raised a shout of " Metter. ' niclit ! ” 
(Matter could never have proved false), with the result 
that his name was altered for all time to Mettemich. 
The other version is supplied by an old Rhenish 
chronicle. The last Emperor of the Saxons, Hfenry, 
the Holy, had as captain of his bodyguard a certain 
Metter, whom he held in high esteem. Jealou; 
courtiers hatched a plot against him. A forged 
letter was handed to the Emperor accusing Metter 
of treason. But the Emperor tore it up, exclaiming, 
" 0 Metter nicht ! ” (Metter would never have done 
such a thing), and when Metter shortly afterwards 
approached, the Court took up the cry. Henceforth 
his name was Metterii^-h.^ 

But the real origin of the namejs far simpler.' It 
was taken from the towii of Mettemich in Sw^zerland. 
The family was one of the oldest in Germany. It 
probably originated in a Roman family which settled 
during the period of the later Emperors round Colonia 
Agrippina and Trevirensis, the modern Cologne and 
Treves. From this stock sprang the family of Alfster, 
famous in the days of the Pipins and Merovings. 
After ii66 the descendants of the Alfsters appear, 
under the name of Hemmerich or Heihberg,- as here- 

‘ Schmidt Weissenfels, “ Filrst Mettemich,” vol. i., pp. 2°and 3. 
Prague, 1862. 
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ditary chamberlains of the see of Cologne. Some- 
where about i30Aa branch* of this famous old family 
took the name ^ Metternich, a town lying close to 
Hemmerith itself, while retaining the Hemmerich 
^sms (three bUcJ* shelfe on a silver field). ‘In 1320 
the^lofd Heinrich von Metternich’s name appears as 
one of*the arbitrators in a dispute between the Bishop 
an^ buBj^ers of Cologne. At the begin*iing of the 
fifteenth c^ntpry the family split into numerous 
branches, the m*ei^ers of which, thanks to lucky 
marriages, acquired large possessions throughout 
th^ Rhineland. 

The most important of these, and the one to 
^ which the hero of this .biography belonged, was the 
family of Wolf-Mettemich, originating in 1440 in 
the marriage of Sibilla Metternich with Gotthard 
Wolf of Gudensberg. From this line broke off a 
branch,* Metternich-Chursdorf, which is interesting 
because j^s members pursued a policy which was 
gntirely at variance with that of the remainder 
of the family. This line 4^ginated in a cert&in 
Dietri j^ von Metternich, who emigrated to Branden- 
bur£^d his possessions on the Rhine, and went over 
to the Reformed Church, He rose* to considerable 
fame, and at the time of iris death held many high 
offices. He had three sons, the youngest of whom 
was raised in 1696 to the rank of Count of the Empire, 
and 'rendered important services to Prussia as Am- 
bassador at Regentsburg and in Switzerland. In 
1707 he cle\jgrly acquired Neufchatel for Prussia, 
and died* ifl 1727, full of honours. On his deathbed 
he was persuaded by the Jesuits to recant, and both 
he and his wife and children returned to the Catholic 
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jie^bu. It ^ a proof of M tmportance that has 
conversion was Tegaided as a great |riumph over tJie 
heretics, and commemorated in a host of pamphlets 
and verses in honour of the deceased pro^l3^e. It 
was alsof a turning-point in thS histftjjfcof the Mettar^" 
nich-Chursdorf branch. Its members <ire no ‘longer 
found in the service of Prussia, and from Ardent 
supporters the Reformed Church they be«Mne,'^e 
all true Metternichs, staunch Ca^olifs., • 

While the Chursdorf line were pursuing their career 
in Prussia, the main part of the family continued to 
spread in large numbers along the banks of the Rhme, 
and were numerous in Cologne, in Bonn, in Mainz ^nd 
in Trier, They gradually attained great influence in' 
ecclesiastical affairs ; held posts in the Church, and, 
since in those days the Church was wont to supply 
the State with its officers, they became a power in 
politics. The commencement of theii" political im- 
portance is marked by the election of I,pthar von 
Mettemich in 1599 Electorship of Trier, , 

■Lothar is an interesting figure in the history of 
Germany, and is the most famous of the Metterniphs 
before the hero of our biography. He was^ft, bom 
statesman, enlig^itened, energetic, clever. Ambitious, 
and endowed with talents'- to satisfy his ambition, he 
was yet an ardent Catholic, and unselfishly championed 
the Catholic cause in Germany. Educated during 
the commotion caused by the spread of the Refdrma- 
tion doctrines, he alone foresaw the real danger to 
Catholicism from the new faith aod the prob- ’ 
able imminence of war. He was a sort “of Gem^, 
Machiavelli, determined to forward Catholic ideals on 
political principles, and exerting an influence, as for 
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instance during the prc^ess of the Thirty Years' War, 
ffr wider than ^ apparent sphere of action. He 
staunchly supported Austria, for he saw that she was 
the only Catholic power strong enough to form a 
“th^e^ for the^Anents of resistance to Prote&tantism. 
He therefore* took a great part in thwarting the 
sclt^me of Henry IV. of France for combining with 
the PWfeBtant princes of Germany to® overwhelm 
Austria. TJhe* incapacity of the Emperor forced 
Lothar into prominence, and it was he who originated 
tl^e'idea of a defence league amongst the Rhenish 
electors, which ultimately culminated in the Catholic 
League of 1609. Schemes for the humbling of Austria 
an(i Catholicism in Germany did not (tie with Henry 
IV., but the efforts of Lothar strengthened the hands 
of the Catholics, and in 1619 he took a prominent 
part in overcoming the Protestant resistance to the 
election df ’Ferdinand II. to the fmperial throne. 

In domestic affairs Lothar proved himself an 
dually able administrator. During the first three 
years of his Electorship h«^ idjusted the financed of 
Tsae^and brolflj the power of ‘his Diet in order to 
give 'I’dmself a free hand. He then introduced a 
sound system of justice — ^and, wonderful achievement 
for that age — ^a creditable military organization. Nor 
did he fail to find time for the encouragement of 
buil^g, arts and science, and, not least, the super- 
intendence of Church affairs. 

Yet with all these virtues Lothar was not popular 
with his |)eople. Nepotism, curse of the age, was 
perhaps his o^y fault, but it clouded all his achieve- 
m&ts in the eyes of his subjects. He raised his 
rdations to offices of State whenever it was possible ; 
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affc/es and nephews and, cousins received lucrative 
bishoprics and princely revenues.^ Not least, Re 
ousted the Canons of Florence from their dwelling 
in the Kranzplatz at Coblenz, in order to build the 
stately fiiansion afterwards called ‘^the »“ Metten)'^ 
Palace.” Consequently, when he died 4 n 1623^ after 
devoting the last years of his life to religious practices, ■ 
his subjects^ who had mistaken his motives alfS hated 
his nepotism, refused to elect afe his* successor fhis 
nephew Carl von Mettemich, to whom latterly Lothar 
had handed over much of the work of government'. ,, 
Still, so great was the influence of the family in 
the Rhenish districts, that three more Metterniehs 
held the electoral dignity. Lothar Friedrich, Count 
Bishop of Speyer, and later of Worms, who became 
Elector of Mainz, is only remarkable for the mass of 
manifestoes on Church discipline which he issued, 
and the others were iven less important. * 

Two other Metternichs, less famous than Lothar, 
served the Catholic cause in the Thirty Years' War.*' 
Colonel Henry von Me^ernich (stout warrior and 
companion of John* of .Worth) was goverijfir— of 
Heidelberg for the Elector of Bavaria, and ^f*“John 
Reinhardt von Mettemich was employed by the 
Saxon Court as Ambassador to Count Tilly when that 
general was ordered to lay down his arms. 

In consequence of the great services perforpaed 
by the Metternichs for the cause of German Catholic- 
ism, all branches of the family were at the end of the 
seventeenth century raised to the rank of ^Counts. 
Their territories had enormously increasecf, and the 
Winneburg branch especially had vast possessions 
on the Rhine. 
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in 1630 WMam von Metternicb bougift the lord- 
ships of Konigswart and iConigsberg in Bohemia, 
ultimately becoming Burggraf of Eger, and by settling 
in AustriaJi territory increased that close dependence 
of^he family vjpon Austrian and Imperial ^terests 
whi^ tontinugd for more than two centuries. The 
Rhine possessions, it is true, still remained, but the 
p^y ^^e Mettemich family was to round off their 
Bohemian possessions and concentrate their influence 
in tlie East. * son, Philip Emmerich, waS the 

first -to hold the office of Jiereditary chamberlain to 
th^ See of Mainz, an* office which from that date, 
167^, remamed in the Mettemich family. Philip 
Emmerich also became an Imperial Count in 1679, 
and by virtue of his lordship of Winneburg and 
Beilstein got a seat and vote in the Westphalian 
College of Counts. No Mettemich did much of 
importance for the next half ^entury. The name 
occurs again during the War of the Spanish Succession 
jn connection with a dispute about the appointment 
of a Bishop of Munster. Tjj»e Dutch selected Coynt 
Mettemich, Bisjiop of Paderborn. The Emperor 
put T^^ward another candidate. The matter was 
finally adjusted by Marlborough in (favour of Count 
Mettemich. 

But it is with the descendants of Philip Emmerich 
that we have chiefly to deal. He had six children, 
of A^hom Francis Ferdinand carried on the principal 
line. He resided chiefly at Konigswart, and had one 
son, Philip Adolf, a most eccentric person, who, how- 
ever, mad* some addition to the family possessions. 
In *1726 he purchased Konigsberg and enlarged the 
lordship of Konigswart by the purchase of Ammons- 
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grau and Maremgrau in 1710. Of his nine children, 
John Hugo Francis continued the line, and his spn, 
Francis George, was the father of iVince Clement. 

Francis George von Metternich was bom in 1746, 
and lost his father at the, age pf nine. He was 
not a man of great ability or briHiEfnt gifts, '^d 
rose to prominence more through the position of the 
Metternich family than from merit. In 17^8 he‘'v?a^ 
appointed* Ambassador of the Electorate of 'Trier 
to Vienna, and by 1769 his tilies 4 ofmfid a len^hy 
list. Among them were those of Hereditary . 
Chamberlain to the Arcfibisbop of Mainz,' Acting ^ 
Chamberlain to the Elector of Trier, Secret Counsellor 
and Plenipotentiary Minister at the Imperial Cc 5 irt,» 
and Chamberlain to the Elector of Mainz. 

In 1771 he married the Countess von Kageneck, 
who was then eighteen years of age. Their first 
child was the Countess Pauline Metternich^ Then 
followed two sons, tlement Wenceslas and Joseph, 
both born at Coblenz. Immediately after the birth 
of Clement, Count Frajicis George repaired to his 
possessions on the Rhine on Austrian State service, 
and in 1775 he seiVed as Imperial* Ambass^br to 
the Rhenish electorates. In 1790 he was second 
Bohemian electoral Ambassador for the election pf 
the Emperor. In 1791 fortune gave him the oppor- 
tunity of earning further honours. When acting 
as Commissioner at Li^ge he succeeded by clever 
negotiations in quelling a somewhat serious revolt. 
In recognition of his services there he was appointed 
Imperial Minister Plenipotentiary fo?* the* general 
government of the Netherlands. But here he ha<J a 
task beyond the powers of even the ablest statesman. 
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The Province was vast, populous, restless, and, above 
aU, prone to the influence bf the French Revolution. 
In spite of all his efforts the French armies overran 
it. Although the Austrians managed to re-occupy 
wtet they lost the battle of Jemappes, the defeat 
at Fleorus in ^1794 finally delivered the Netherlands 
into the hands of the French. Count Mettemich 
fell under a cloud in consequence of these 
disasters, but in 1798 he was present at the Con|;ress 
of Rcistadt fAjperlkl Ambassador. Here ended his 
political career, save for a^brief period in 1810, when, 

^ diftring the absence ofi his son Clement in Paris, he 
temporarily superintended the Ministry for Foreign 
' Affairs. 

All authorities agree that Count Francis George 
was a typical old-fashioned eighteenth century gentle- 
man, " stately, corpulent and prim.” What he 
wan ted, in knowledge and taleyts was supphed by 
friendship in high places, with Prince Charles of 
l-orraine and Prince Kaunitz. Proud of his birth, 
rank and privileges, and » great upholder of the 
principle nobles^ oblige, he nevertheless lacked am- 
bition!^ and was a kind and gracious master to 
his dependants. Pleasure-loving ai.d frivolous, he 
made the most of life, and was, like his son, ever a 
favourite with the fair sex. His chief fault was that 
he was a confirmed spendthrift, and this, added to 
the loss of estates caused by the French Revolution, 
resulted in the squandering of the large fortune 
which he originally possessed. When the French 
seized the left bank of the Rhine, practically all his 
it&ieritance on that side was confecated, including 
Lothar's " Mettemich Palace ” at Coblenz. To com- 
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pensate him, the Emperor granted him the Abbey 
of Ochsenhausen in Swabia. But although the Em- 
peror in 1802 raised Ochsenhausen to the dignity 
of a principality, this did not alter the *fact that 
whereas* the old Rhenish pflssesstong had broiight 
in an income of 50,000 gulden, the n^jw acquisition 
only produced between 15,000 and 18,000. Itt fact.^ 
the newlyiereated Prince — for the Emp^r^r tad 
granted the rank of Prince to each he^d^of the male 
line of Mettemich — was so wei^ed“"down with debt 
that he put his affairs intodhe hands of his eldest son 
Clement, and in January 1804. handed over to him 
the lordship of Konigswart, which he had enlarged 
by the purchase of Miltigau in 1790. Clement was 
long crippled by his father’s debts, and sold the last 
remnants of the Rhenish possessions to satisfy the 
creditors. But this was not enough, and it was not 
until he had sold the Principality of ©chseaahausen 
to Wurtemberg for 1,300,000 gulden that he ,was 
free from embarrassment. „ 

In politics Prince Francis George was, as might 
be expected from thg losses inflicted jipon him there- 
from, a fierce opponent of the French Revolution. 
This feeling wa^ increased by a rising which he had 
to quell on his own estates, and by his residence at 
Coblenz, which brought him into contact with the 
French royalist emigres, who made that city their 
headquarters. 

His wife made up for her husband’s defects. She 
was of pleasing appearance and soqjid capacity ; 
above all, she understood the Prince’s faiUhgs, and , 
knew how to conceal them from the world. She 
survived him by ten years, dying in 1828. 
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Francis George's branch gf the Mettemich family 
was now the only one remaining. Clement’s sister, 
Pauline, created a Princess in 1814, married Duke 
Ferdinand of Wiirtemberg in 1817. He died in 
183^^, aqd sho Survived him by twenty-two* years. 
Joseph ^ Mettertiich, Clement’s younger brother, 
«|gt>aied Princess Juliana Francesca Sulkowsta, and 
died chifflless in 1830. 



CHAPTER II 


EDUCATION 

Characteristics of the eighteenth century as illustrated the 
Gerrftan States — Danger that Liberalism migh^ur& to Revolution — 
Austria the type of a rigid bureaucracy — Survey of the historical 
setting to Metternich’s career and the problems confronting German 
statesmen — The early education of •Metternich is undertakeii by 
tutors at home — Metternich goes to the University of Strasburg— * 
Characteristics of Strasburg University and description of* some 
of Metternich’s contemporaries and teachers — Revolutionafy in- 
fluences at the University — Metternich attends the Coronation of 
the Emperor Leopold at Frankfurt — He resumes his studies at the 
University of Mainz, where revolutionary tendencies are as rife as 
at Strasburg — He again visits Frankfurt, to attend the Coronation 
of the Emperor Francis — After going to see his old home at Coblenz, 
he travels to Brussels to continue his studies at its University — The 
French invasion of the Netherlands and the execution of .Marie 
Antoinette call forth his first literary effort — Appointment 
M^ister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor at the Hague — Visit to 
England 

M ETTERNICH’S father was a very ^typical 
representative of the age into which Metter- 
nich was born. For the eighteenth century was the 
age of the great gentleman. Birth, polish, fashion 
stood for more than ability and worth. It. was 
harder for a Walpole or a Pitt to climb the ladder of 
fame than for a Pelham or a Fox. Of Europe in the 
eighteenth century it may be said thai it was essen- ' 
ti^y French. Not only did every petty Genn'in.. 
prince mimic French fashions, read French literafure, 
and strive to make his palace a miniature Versailles, 
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but' those liberal theories, dimly appreciated by the 
so-ealled “benevolent despots,” which, fostered by 
the influence of the American Revolution, had already 
impregnated German university life, had long been 
aired in the stateliest saJons of the French nobility. 
Here lay the* ganger. At first these theories were 
^digc^ sefl by the rulers and the ruling classes for the 
assumed* benefit of the ruled. The initiE^tive must 
coma— no other idea was in them — from above. 
But soon the prmciple* of Liberalism filtered through 
to the ruled. Always discontented, but previously 
Jgnorant of better things, the lower orders now sought 
to make themselves heard ; but since the rulers 
wer» not prepared to yield to the ruled, here were the 
seeds of imminent and inevitable conflict. France 
led the way, but since France set the fashions in 
Europe, Germany, too, followed suit. Nor was the 
soil of Ggrmany altogether unprepared. In Austria, 
especially, the well-meant efforts of Joseph II. had 
rpused the expectations of her people, while the 
failure of his reforms, hastily, conceived and tactles^y 
carried out, had ^dded to disappointment discontent. 
EveryvJ^iere the Universities hacf imbibed the prin- 
ciples of Liberal philosophers, and the ideas of the 
educated minority were gradually reaching that 
majority whom they were meant ultimately to benefit. 
That there was any danger in the new movanent 
was Ibng unrealized in Germany, even after the out- 
break of the revolution in France. For one thing, 
the German courts, who for a century had mimicked 
.Versailles? hardly recognized how closely dependent 
they were upon French ideas. But far more was ij 
the case that the ruling classes had dallied so long 
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with Liberal ideas with the intention of benefiting the 
people by fatherly legislation in which the people 
themselves should have no voice, that they totally 
failed to conceive the possibility of the people wishing 
to wor|^ out their own salvation, o Of Austria, above 
all, this was true. Nowhere was ])ureaucTacy so 
stolid and immutable ; nowhere was dynastic tradition 
so strong.; nowhere was the aristocracy sp proud. 
As Kaunitz had moulded the constitution, so it 
remained, an octopus of centtalizSftion, which,* half 
torpid itself, yet held in ^its tentacles every branch 
of departmental and provincial government and 
paralysed initiative on the part of conscientious 
officials. There would be no yielding here to the 
forces of Liberalism any more than there would be 
in Prussia, bound by the iron military discipline 
of Frederick the Great. As a matter of fact there 
was to be no struggle with Liberalism in permany 
until after the struggle with revolutionary France. 
A great and unscrupulous intellect curbing the turbu- 
lent elements of revolution made use of the patriotism 
and fervour \vhiQh that' revolution had awakened 
to unite the French people under the bahner of 
Ambition. In face of this overwhelming peril Ger- 
man Liberalism was merged in German Patriotism. 
In Austria and Prussia dike the aspirations of the 
masses were for the moment turned to the defence of 
their fatherland. When all was over, patriotism in 
turn assumed the guise of Liberdism. But states- 
men for the most part still lived the eighteenth 
century. Even gratitude could not induce. them to 
grant the masses a voice in affairs. Then cam© an 
era of spasmodic and almost universd eruption. 
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Rtilers thought they were fighting the remnants of 

*he revolution; they wefe really kicking against 
th6 pricks of Liberty. And in the end the people 
won. Not least in Austria; for there the people, 
rising with the j:o*nmon? aim of breaking through the 
rusty bars o^ Austrian bureaucracy, hurled from 
office and into exile Metternich — the high priest of 
ei^teejjth century tradition, who never pdreamt in 
wildest nightmares of a day when the courtly Viennese 
should league with the squalid mobs of Revolution. 

Such is the broad historical framework of Metter- 
.nich’s career. But when Metternich first took part 
in politics the danger was not internal, from revolu- 
tionary propaganda in Germany, but external, from 
the revolutionary arms of France. And never was 
time more ripe for the conquest of Germany. In 
Berlin and Vienna incompetent sovereigns, advised 
by effetg bureaucracies, ruled nations — or in Austria's 
case a pot-pourri of nations — which regarded each 
pther with a hatred born of long-standing feuds. 
The wars of the eighteenth century had always found 
Austria and Prqssia in antagonism, and the loss of 
Silesial ’was never forgotten by the former. A host 
of insignificant states, jealous of each other and 
mindful only of their own importance in their puny 
spheres, clung like parasites to whichever of the 
larger states seemed to promise them advantage. 
And”* while ever 3 nvhere the hopes of the masses were 
raised, either by the influence from France or by the 
Liberal affectations of princelings, nowhere, or almost 
^ nowhere,'* was any sign given that those hopes would 
not end in disappointment and despair. For it was 
not only in France that the peasantry were down- 
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trodden ; in Germany, and especially in the Ruthenian 
territories of Austria, the’lower classes were in wofse 
case than in France. And in Austria the various 
nationalities united under the Hai^sburg domination, 
Slavs, Croats, Magyars, Germjftis, added a complicating 
factor to the problem of Government ; and while 
Germany was disunited, while luxury and ostdhtation, 
in the upper classes utterly sundered them fsom the 
degr,adation and poverty of the lower, while as* yet 
there seemed little patriotism and i?o ability, on her 
eastern borders loomed Russia, shadowy, indefinable, 
half-unknown, but young and ambitious of expansion. 

When France crossed the Rhine, would Aus.tria 
and Prussia sink their differences and combine against 
her ? Would Russia aid France or the German 
powers ? Would the despotism and bureaucracy of 
the old era withstand the revolutionary fervour of 
the new ? Was Europe to be French and repabhcan ? 
These were the questions at stake when Metternich 
served his first apprenticeship in diplomacy. Foy 
Austria bore the brunt of the struggle ; her dominions 
in the Netherlands ^ere first exposed to the French 
onslaught. '' 

In short, Metternich’s career may be summed up 
under two heads. First, it was a successful struggle 
for Austria, and incidentally for Europe, against 
Napoleon and the French Revolution; secondly, it 
Wcis an unsuccessful struggle against Liberalism, a 
force which, strengthened by the war of Liberation, 
was in reality tbe inevitable demand, of the people 
for a share in government, but which ^MiettemiCjh 
and the older generation of statesmen never cea&ed 
to believe was the French Revolution under another 
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guise, a destructive agencj^ against which all the 
champions of order must rage. 

Clement Wenceslas Nepomuk Lothair Mettemich 
was bom at Cobleni on May 15th, 1773. Up to the 
age of fifteenth® Whs vei^ carefully educated S.t home 
in the IhmOy mansion at Coblenz by three successive 
't^Jors. • The first two were Catholic priests, who 
superintended his studies until he was thirteen years 
of a^e. The^ third, Frederick Simon, a Protestant, 
taught Clement and liis younger brother — for they 
were •associated in their studies — until the summer 
fii 1788. Clement’s mother was chiefly responsible 
for l\is early training, since diplomatic duties frequently 
obliged Prince Mettemich to be away from home. 
Still he took great interest in his son’s education, and 
occasionally criticized such faults as he observed. 
In a letter to Clement, written from Mainz in April 
1785, after praising him for his solicitude in regard 
to his mother’s health, he proceeds to take him to 
t^k for his handwriting. The style was good, but 
there was too much repetition of thoughts and ex- 
pressioiK ; also the characters wer^ too small. 

" Your handwriting is already so .very small, it 
will one day become illegible ; and that would be 
a pity, for I hope that Clement will write what will 
be well worth reading.” 

In 1788 Clement was sent to the University of 
Strasburg. He was then fifteen years of age. Stras- 
I burg was at thi?jtime a very popular University. It 
yas presidfec? over by Koch, the famous lecturer on 
International Law and the author of the “ History of 
Treaties of Peace,” and contained military as well as 
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academic institutions. All creeds were admitted, 
and facilities were afforded for learning both French 
and German. Moreover, the town itself was attractive. 
The choicest society was to be fdund there, and the 
theatre ^as second only to thdse of Paris and Bordeaux. 
Metternich was no burner of the midnight Oil. He 
was nothing if not fashionable, and it was iiot the’ 
fashion in^he eighteenth century to overwork, oneself. 
" He was,” writes a German biographer, " one of 
those enviable natures ,which move surely and easily 
in the highest intellectual regions without climbing 
the steps.” One day he vPould listen to a whole 
lecture ; on another he would leave the lecture room 
half way through ; on another he failed to put in an 
appearance at all. He frequently made up riding 
or driving parties, and was, even at this early date, 
usually in love. He made many friends. Prince 
Max of Zweibriicken, afterwards first kmg o^ Bavaria, 
who commanded the Royal Alsatian regiment then 
quartered at Strasburg, had been asked by Prince 
Metternich to keep an eye on Clement ; and both now 
and afterwards wa^ socially of great help to him. 
Among his contemporaries at the universify were 
Cobenzl, the future Austrian statesman, and Narbonne, 
with whom, as the representative of France, Clement 
was to have many diplomatic contests in the future. 
One 'of Clement’s greatest friends was Benjamin 
Constant, who, although slightly older, shared his 
admiration for Koch and his love of letters. Curiously 
enough Clement only just missed beings a fellow student 
of Napoleon, who had but lately left the University ; 
indeed, he had the same professors as Napoleon for 
fencii^ and mathematics, and in 1808, while passing 
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through Strasburg on his way to Paris, he was visited 
by Fustet, his old fencing-master, who expressed a 
hope that his old pupils, the Emperor of the French 
and the Austrian Afnbassador at Paris, would not come 
to blows, .^parfently Napoleon had not mide much 
impression in fitrasburg, for Metternich says that he 
ppver lieard his name mentioned. But Metternich 
was in* the habit of saying unpleasant tilings about 
Najioleon. ^ ^ » 

Although not sacriScing pletisure or society to his 
stydies, Metternich by n© means wasted his time. 
He seems to have betfn most interested in German 
political law and philosophy, though, as a matter of 
fact; he went through the usual course in other subjects. 
Naturally of a pliable mind, his youth rendered him 
peculiarly susceptible to the inlluencc of his teachers. 
Hence his admiration for Koch, whose lectures he 
conscientiously attended, had a very real influence 
on the moulding of his character. Now Koch was a 
tampion of system. He liked to display the facts 
of history in order, connecting the past with the present 
and showing the. necessary causation. It was a sort 
of doclrine of necessity, and made Metternich for the 
time being almost a fatalist. And 'perhaps Koch’s 
insistence on methodical arrangement of facts bore 
fruit in the extraordinary length, detail, and elabora- 
tion ^of Clement’s memorandums and despatches in 
after life. Koch viewed the French Revolution with 
misgiving, and this influenced his pupils. But it is 
unnecessary to .^jive Clement credit for having at this 
ti|ne gauged the danger of the Revolution, or indeed 
ha\dng any decided opinion on it at^ all. He probably 
r^arded it with the natural curiosity of a boy of 
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sixteen, and nothing more. But if Koch mistrusted 
the trend of events in France, it was not so with 
many of his colleagues. Strasburg affords a good 
example of what was going on at*this time in other 
universitfes of Germany. If teeriled yith revolu- 
tionary teachers and revolutionary doctrin( 3 &, and 
the future career of some of Clement’s insttucto^ 
will perhajjls help to explain why in after life, he re- 
garded Universities as the hotbeds of^ Liberalism end 
sedition. Even Koch ultimately went over to* the 
Revolutionary party, and #was chosen as a depu^. 
But he was far too moderate ’for the Jacobins, who , 
imprisoned him, and ultimately he ended his days at 
Strasburg on a pension granted him by Napoleon. 
Others became more stalwart revolutionaries, includ- 
ing the professor who acted as Clement’s tutor up 
to 1790. This man was a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal during the Reign of' Ter^r, and 
earned the curses of Alsace for the atrocities which 
he committed in that district. Later he preside 4 
ovfer the Council of Ten on August loth, 1792, and 
finally became a teacher of German, in Paris, where 
Metternich found him in 1806. But, ow^g to 
Napoleon’s dislike of Jacobins, he lost his place, and 
on the return of the Bourbons was employed to teach 
German to the children of the Duke of Orleans. 
Mettemich’s religious instructor, professor of Canon 
Law at Strasburg and afterwards bishop of that city, 
ultimately forswore religion and publicly burnt the 
insignia of his office in the midst of*a revolutionary 
orgy. It is almost surprising that Clem'fenf avoided, 
becoming a revolutionary himself. “ 

In the spring of 1790 Prince Metternich, fej^ing 
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that the progress of the •French Revolution might 
render Strasburg a dangerous residence, decided to 
withdraw his son /rom the University, although his 
studies were not, really completed. A pr^ext was 
afforded by ttie impending coronation of the Emperor 
Leopold, at T'rankfurt. Thither Clement accom- 
panied his father. The splendid ceremcyy greatly 
impressed him ; every trifling detail savoured of 
lon^ tradition ; -but ha noted with alarm the ignorance 
shovra by the German world in general of the inevit- 
aWe effects of the Frpncli Revolution, which must 
sooner or later react on the neighbouring countries. 
At jFrankfurt Clement soon became a favourite. It 
was here that he made the acquaintance of the Arch- 
duke Francis, afterwards the Emperor Francis II., 
and of other prominent members of Viennese society. 
The Archdukg was five years his senior, but from this 
time dafes the friendship which was to last uninter- 
ruptedly until Francis’ death. 

* With the fair sex especially Clement was in grgat 
request. His appearance at this time, and indeed 
always^* was singularly prepossessing. Tall and 
dignified, he moved with an easy grace which 
attracted all eyes to him. His oval countenance, 
framed in masses of auburn hair which circled over 
his shoulders, was lighted up by large blue eyes, 
which added to his fascination. A slightly aquiline 
nose and lips, which were too sensual, complete 
the portrait. ^ agreeable voice, combined with 
great conyqjsational powers, assured him a welcome 
at* ^y entertainment, and usually enabled him to 
obtain almost an5rthing he desired, from women's 
favours to loans of money. He was, in the words of 
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Prince Kaunitz, “ a good, •amiable young man of the 
nicest sense, a perfect cavalier.” At Frankfurt 
Clement performed his first puhlfp function, for he 
was appointed Master of Cer§moniQS to the Catholic 
Imperial Counts of the Westphalian Bench. Although 
not a post of responsibility, it was a complimqpt to a 
youth of ^venteen. 

As soon as the coronation was over Clement was 
sen? to resume his studies at the University of Mainz. 
Mainz was celebrated as a place where young ^men 
of fashion completed their education ; it was supposed 
to impart a knowledge of the world and the art of'' 
savoir faire, so that, apart from desultory lessons in 
Law and Jurisprudence, Clement devoted his time 
chiefly to social activities, which enabled him to form 
many useful friendships and helped to mould his 
character. At this time Mainz was ihe^rendezvous of 
many French emigr& of the higher class, \fl3luntary 
exiles for the most part, with whom Clement was 
thfown much in (iontact. He consequently formefl 
his ideas of Frenchmen and the French Revolution 
from them, and His mistrust of ‘the Rewlution, 
originally instilled by Koch, was increased. “ I 
came to know the French,” he wrote afterwards, “ I , 
learnt to understand them and to be understood 
by them.” 

Yet revolutionary tendencies were as rife at Mainz 
as at Strasburg. Some professors, notably one 
named Hofmann, interlarded thqjr lectures with 
allusions to the emancipation of the Jiuman race, 
” as it was so well begim,” sarcastically obsqpres* 
Mettemich, ” by Marat and Robespierre.” Metter- 
nich was also a frequent visitor at the house of George 
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Foster, afterwards the coippanion of Captain Cook 
oS his famous voyage, and at this time a great patron 
of revolutionaries. The dramatist Kotzebue and 
John Muller were^also residing at Mainz. 

Clement spent his vacations with his parents at 
Brussels* where his father was filling the post of 
Minister to the States General of the Austrian Nether- 
lands. •The Prince made his son work in Kis depart- 
meiU, whiclk was an excellent training for his future 
career. But there is no reason to suppose that 
Clement had political ambitions at this period. He 
‘ was just of the age when the keenest enjoyment of 
life is experienced, and probably his most ardent 
aspiration was how best to fulfil that enjoyment. 

In 1792, after five years’ residence at Mainz, Clement 
was summoned to Frankfurt, again with the object 
of attending a coronation. This time it was that of 
the Archduke Francis, his future master. He acted 
in the same capacity as on the previous occ^ision. 
The function was even more imposing than the 
coronation of Leopold, but Clement noted that the 
participators in ‘it seemed mor^ apprehensive than 
before of the proximity of the French Revolution. 
At Frankfurt Clement was enabled to improve his 
acquaintance with the Austrian Court circle, and 
became especially intimate with Prince Anton Ester- 
hazy, principal ambassador to the Emperor. He 
also renewed his friendship, commenced in childhood, 
with that fascinating personality Princess Louise of 
^ Mecklenbu^, afterwards Queen of Prussia, whose 
’ beauty and noble qualities he never ceased to admire;. 
It was with her that he opened a ball given after the 
coronation by Prince Esterhazy. Clement was en- 
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trusted on this occasion with , the arrangement of 
the banquet which preceded it, which proves that 
even in his youth his power of entertaining and 
social organization was recognize*d. Amongst many 
others •^ith whom he contracted* friendships, were 
the Abb6 Mauny, Papal Nuncio, and iihe Vic'bmte de 
Mirabeau, younger brother of the famous “French 
politician, 'himself an ardent loyalist. ti . 

From Frankfurt the assemblgd Royal1;^es mov^ to 
Mainz, where the Elector entertained them at his 
Court, reputed to be the most luxurious in Eu"rope. 
Clement, however, went homd to Coblenz. Here he* 
made the acquaintance of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards that Frederick William II., with whoAi he 
was to have so many dealings in the future. This 
Prince was with the Prussian army, then encamped 
only two miles from Coblenz. Clement was favour- 
ably impressed with his giant figure, stout* in pro- 
portion, and his stately and pleasant manner. He 
was " a head taller than any crowd in an assembly.* 
After a short stay at Coblenz, Clement went to 
Brussels, in order tq avail himself of its University 
to continue his studies. These, however, proved 
somewhat intermittent. War had broken out, and 
French armies were already overrunning the Ldw 
Countries. In fact, he spent most of the winter of 
1793-4 in travelling to and fro between Brussel^ and 
the Austrian army, either with commissions from 
his father or on visits to friends. He was present 
at the siege of Valenciennes, and ft fell to him to 
receive as prisoners those unfortunate commissionejs 
of the French Convention, who, having been ‘de- 
spatched to the French army then invading the Nether- 
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lands with the object of arreting General Dumouriez, 
wCTe instead coolly arrested by him and sent under 
escort to the Austrian outposts. 

It was about ttSs time (August 1794) that the 
execution of*(Jueen Marie Antoinette called forth 
Clement’s first ‘literary effort. It took the form of 
a pamplilet appealing to the warlike ardour of the 
Austrian nation, and insisting on the “ ne^sity for 
a universal anning of ^hose dwelling on the frontiers 
of France.” He gave an account of how the French 
successes against a nomiitally united Europe were 
menacing the world’s p^ace, urged that “ the citizen 
and yeoman ” should be armed, and vehemently 
atta^ed what he called the " flathead politician ” 
of the old school. He styled himself “ a friend of the 
universal peace.” 

Towards the end of the winter he journeyed 
to London with the Chief Treasurer of the 
Netherlands Government. The visit was partly 
educational, for England was at this time re- 
garded on the Continent as the classical school fbr 
statesmanship. As a matter of, fact, Clement had, 
before his departure, been appointed Minister Pleni- 
^potentiary of the Emperor at the rfague, and this, 
becoming known, aided his introduction to the best 
English society. Cordially welcomed by the King, 
he also made the acquaintance of the Prince of Wales, 
whose handsome face and charming manners he 
praises, remarking with little truth, that his sound 
intelligence ^re\^nted his being corrupted by the 
•bad^ society with which he surrounded himself. Yet 
Clement was disgusted at the Prince’s behaviour to 
his father, and relates, in regard to the fact that he had 
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once remonstrated with .him, that thirty years after-^ 
wards the Prince, when George IV., sadly remarliced 
to him, “ You were very right then.” Clement also 
came to know Pitt, Fox, Burke, '^heridan, and Grey, 
besides many politicians o! less note.* He made a 
point of frequently attending Parliament in order to 
study the working of the British constitution, and 
followed 'ihe trial of Warren Hastings with*'interest. 
He visited Portsmouth in ordi^r to see«the departure 
of the merchant fleets for the East and West Indies, 
and was courteously received by Lord Howe. •He 
crossed over to the Isle of Wight, and from the hiH 
behind Cowes watched the magnificent spectacle, 
which much impressed him. He begged to be allowed 
to witness the naval battle off Ushant which ensued, 
but Howe politely refused, remarking that his orders 
were to send him back alive to London. However, 
he had the pleasure of seeing four French nfcn-of-war 
escorting emigres from Toulon hoist the white flag 
on entering British waters and join Howe's fleet. 
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EARLt appointments: the HAGUE, ^DRESDEN. 

AND BERLIN 

The •French successes in 4he Netherlands render Metternidfl*s 
appointment a purely nominal one — The French confiscate the 
rich^t t)f the Metternich family l^nds— Mettcrnich weds Princess 
Kaunitz — Reflections on the «j|jdvantages of the match — Metternich 
spends two years in quiet apd study— He attends the Congress of 
Rastadt— His impressions of the French diplomatists— After a visit 
to Beitin and St Petersburg, he returns to his scientific studies at 
Vienna — Metternich's dislike for Thugut the Foreign Minister — He 
accepts the post of Austrian Representative at Dresden — Some 
leading lights of Dresden society — The eccentricities of Elliot — 
Metternich makes the acquaintance of Gentz — On the conclusion of 
his appointment, he compiles a voluminous paper dealing with the 
political sitSation in Germany — Metternich is appointed Ambassador 
at Berlin, where he find^ ample scope for his activities — Difficulty 
upbringing Prussia into line with Austria and Russian policy — 
Vacillating character of the Prussian King — Rivalry of Haugwitz 
and Hardenberg — Austria, as a member of the Third Coalition, 
declares on NapoJeon, and is crushed— The humiliating Treaty 
of Pressburg — Metternich’s services at Berlin are rewarded with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St Stephen .. 

A^ETTERNICH now proceeded to take up his 
post of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Hague. It was to 
prove a somewhat nominal office. He had some 
difficulty in reaching the Hague at all. A French 
fleet was, iq, the Channel. This he safely avoided. 
'But while trying to cross from Harwich to Helvoet- 
sluys, his ship was driven by & gale into the roads of 
Dunkirk, then being bombarded by Sidney Smith. 

r 
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For two hours the vessel was exposed to a cross ^re. 
At length, however, escaping all dangers, Mettemich 
reached Holland. He visited Amsterdam, part of 
North Holland, and finj^ly the league, but finding 
the French in occupation of most of^hfe Netherlands, 
he gave up his task as hopeless and *departe^ for the 
Lower Rhine. But even here he was not safe, for 
the French armies carried all before them, ' 4 nd were 
glK)n in possession of the whole, left bank of the Rhine. 
This meant that the richest portion of the Mettemich 
fimily landg was lost, and Prince Mettemich, anxious 
for his less lucrative but s{ill surviving possession! 
in Bohemia, summoned his son to Vienna and de- 

a 

spatched him to Kbnigswart. Here Clement remained 
alone during November and December of 1794, 
organizing the estate and m9,king such improvements 
as seemed necessary. 

On returning to Viefina he found his owif wedding 
awaiting him. In his absence a match had been 
arranged for him by his parents with Princess Katmift, 
daughter of Prince Ernest von Kaunitz Rietberg, and 
granddaughter of the famous Austrian Chancellor. 
Owing to the bride's indisposition, the wedding did 
not take place untii September 27th, 1795, when it, 
was celebrated at AusterlitJf. On the whole, the 
marriage was more successful than might have been 
expected. The PrinceSs was twenty ypars of age, and 
by no means beautiful. She had been spoilt in child- 
hood, for, as the granddaughter of JCaunitz, she had 
ever been accustomed to homage and fjittery. She 
was not the sort o| wife who would stay at home^aud’ 
confine hetself to housekeeping and the management 
of> hSr husband's estatire. Society and amusement 
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were to her the breath of^life. Still she was just the 
to suit Mettemich. She’ brought a large fortune 
to aid his crippled resources, and the wide connection 
and great socid standing of the Kaunitz family could 
not fail to b$ jnAluable to a rising diplc^atist. 
Moreover, *being ^ woman of sound sense, she thor- 
oughly vJnderstood Mettemich. Husband and wife 
were alil^^ in their love of pleasure and tAeir lax 
standard of morals, and they made allowance foT> 
each other, l^eitlier lived a blameless domestic life, 
but,^ apart from occasional tihs, they had no serious 
differences. * 

For the next two years Mettemich lived a quiet 
and monotonous life. The summer was usually 
spent at his wile’s 'estate at Austerlitz, the winter 
at Vienna. Diplomacy, with which he professed to 
be disgusted, was temporarily abandoned. Instead, 
he devote(J himself to Science, of which he had always 
been fond. He studied Geology, Chemistry, Physics, 
anni Medicine, especially the latter, for “ man an^ 
his life semed to me to be objects worthy of study.’,’ 
Indeed, at this period it almost seemed likely that he 
would a(fopt the medical profession. He frequented 
the hospitals and attended all important operations, 
dnd in after life his friends often jokingly remarked 
that they would rather have him to attend them than 
a professional doctor. 

In 1797 died Prince Kaunitz, full of years and 
honour, and shortly afterwards Mettemich was sum- 
moned from his scientific studies by the Counts of 
the^ Westflhalfian College to represent them at the 
Council of Rastadt, assembled to adjust territorial 
claims arising from the recent French occupation of 
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German lands. Thither he accompanied his father, 
who was plenipotentiary of the German Empire. 
The Congress of Rastadt, where his duties proved 
chiefly secretarial, only increased Clement’s disgust 
with- jiblitics, although he® himself <appears to have 
made a pleasing impression on at least omi observer, 
who described him as " a very courteous, unassertive 
young filan of captivating exterior.” In fact, every- 
thing at Rastadt, food, people, entertmnments^“ filled 
Metternich with disgust. The members of the 
Congress did nothing but wrangle and display ^heir 
selfishness, and the Congress itself was entirely 
abortive. Napoleon was among the French repre- 
sentatives, and Metternich relates how he arrived 
at night in a fairylike scene illuminated by the light 
of torches, welcomed by crowds, and escorted by 
Hussars, who surrounded his eight-horsed postchaise. 
Josephine sat at his side, and Murat opj^site him. 
Metternich’s opinion of the French diplomatists in 
general is thus expressed in a letter to his wife, dated 
December 9th : — 

” I declare that ;n all my life I hever saw such ill- 
conditioned agimals. ... All these fellows have 
coarse muddy shoes, great bl\ie pantaloons, a vest of 
blue or of all colours, peasants’ handkerchiefs, either 
silk or cotton, roimd the neck, the hair long, black, 
and dirty, and the hideous head crowned ’by an 
enormous hat with a great red feather. One would 
die of fright, I believe, if one met the best clothed of 
them in a wood.” 

Indeed, his letters at this period are one continuous 
grumble. His only consolation was a French play 
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which was provided at the Chateau. But everything 
was. absurdly dear, and he’ complains that an in- 
different supper of six dishes cost 55 florins. Occasion- 
ally Mettemich performed at concefrts, for he was 
musical ; he al|o Oattended balls. But evth balls 
at Rastadt were^ dull. 

“ Ther^ is not und^r the canopy of heaven a more 
wearisome thing than a ball at Rastadt ; there are 
neail5i lo® ^ 10 women, half cf^ 

them more than 50 years old.” 

c ‘ *> . 

^ Apparently even Rastj^dt fashions were out of date. 

" Fair perruques are still the fashion ; you have 
no idea of the number that are sold in Rastadt. Hair 
is so scarce in France that they have already begun 
to get it from Russia and Sweden.” 

But outside "evidence proves that the Mettemichs, 
both father and son, managed to pass the time happily 
enpugh, and Kotzebue, who was also at Rastadt, was 
amused to observe their obvious preference for thp 
society erf pretty women to the dull routine of duty. 
The fathSr even encouraged the soh in his gallantries, 
which in that lax age were not calculated to shock 
ttis hardened consciences of German courtiers. 

Metternich left before the conclusion of the Congress 
and consequently did not witness its tragic sequel, 
when a detachment of Austrian cavalry waylaid the 
French commissioners and killed several of their 
number. He returned to Vienna and, with the excep- 
t,ion of a jouftiey to BerUn and St Petersburg with 
Count Stadion, again confined himself to scientific 
studies. He affected only the most exclusive society, 
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and made’ sev^al iijjteresting friends. One was the 
famous Pozzo di Borgo, then thg- secret ageni» of 
Great Britain, and always the bitter enemy of 
Napoleon. Metternich describesn him as “ a man of 
great fl&ency and warmth in expjfte^ng his feelings.” 
Later on Pozzo entered the Russ^ian service and 
became a steadfast opponent of Austrian pohcy. 
Mettenftch also occasion^y visited the^ famous 
jprince de Ligne. This Prince had been very kind to 
him during his sojourn in th% NetKerfands, arid had 
tried to induce him to, marry his daughter. He 
even use^ jokingly to call hjm his son-in-law. ^urj- 
ously gnough, the man whom this lady eventually 
married had once* been engaged to^Prmcess Raunitz, 
MettemiSh’s wife. 

While in Vienna, Mettemjch paid occasicmal visits 
to the Emperor and to Thu^ut, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. For the latter, who- was indeed a 
political adventurer, he had an intense disfike. "I 
agreed with him in his principles,” he writes, “l^ut 
pot with the manner in which. he carried them out.” 
Thugut was accused by some of bping in the pay of 
England, by othefs of being the paid sdfvant of 
France. Metttmich affirms that really he -was quite 
incorrupt, but that living in haughty obscurity, -he 
yet interfered too much in every departmait of 
government.., “The history of his Minist^,” is 
Metternich's bif^g comment, "may be sunyned up 
in a series of miscalculations, all of which contributed 
to support and advance the preponderance of France.” 

If must be in fakness remarked that modern historian^ 
have to a great extent exonerated Thugut .from •these 
charges. 
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Appsircntly at this time ^Metternich was nut by 
anf means anxiotis for preferment or for any active 
work ; indeed, the Emperor on several occasions 
, rallied him on his “ indolence.” ^ 

Yet when, on*trfe retirement of Thugut in conse- 
quence of •the P§ace of Luneville, a redistribution of 
diplomatic posts took place, Mettemich was offered 
a choice pf three alternatives, namely, the secondary 
post ^of Austrian representative at Dresden, the" 
embas’sy at Copenhagen, and the post of Minister 
for fohemia in the German, Reichstag. Of J;hese, he 
reflected, Copenhagen was remote from the hub of 
European politics, while a Minister for Bohemia 
would* hardly have much opportunity for (^playing 
that diplomatic talent in which Mettemich excelled. 
There remained Dresden, which for several reasons 
was desirable. Not merely was it the centre of a 
brilliant society, not merely was it an important 
diplomatic outpost for watching French intrigues, 
bqf the ruling Prince was Metternich’s godfather, and 
presumably he would be welcomed with open arms. • 

So Mettemich those Dresden. On the whole his 
choice wSs a wise one. It. is true that his welcome 
was hardly so warm as might have Seen expected, 
alid that the Prince asked him if the Emperor had 
been unable»to find anyone else for the post. But in 
society, Mettemich made many useful friends among 
Russian and Polish families, and during his term of 
office appears thoroughly to have enjoyed himself. 

It must be remembered that at this period the 
profession bf diplomacy was, at any .fate in Austria, 
regarded rather as an agreeable occupation than as 
a science. It was* a means whereby young men of 
3 
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noble birth satisfied their ambition, and it has been 
weU said that “ Divine Right still predominated in 
^plomacy as among sovereigns.” And so Mettemich, 
handsoy,e, polished, and popular, went everywhere 
and knew everybody. Where p^ietty ladies were to 
HssvsjA.Vt W asA Qioer\.x 

paid a visit to Dresden in the summer of 18O2, he was 
introduced by Mettemich to a round of gaiety and 
'brilliant society such as he had never experienced 
before. Three great ladies were pre-eminent as 
hostesses and society Isaders, the Princess’ i\ 4 am 
Czartoryska, the Countess* of Courland, with one 
of whose daughters Mettemich afterwards became 
much enamoured, and Princess Bagration. Tile last- 
named was in reality e. sort of Russian spy employed 
to further Russian interests at the Saxon Court, and 
was high in favour at St Petersburg. With her 
Mettemich commenced a liaison which l^ted until 
the Vienna Congress. She is described as small and 
neat, with a child-like face “ white as alabaster,” 
and a figure slightly robust but pleasing. A slight 
short-sightedness gave her an appearance of timidity. 
Her dress was apparently somewhat ultra-fashionable, 
for she bore the nickname of “ The Naked Angel.” 

The society over which these ladies reigned Sv'&s 
absurdly out-of-date. Dresden, in fact, was a sort 
of oasis in the desert of states affected by the, French 
Revolution. Everything was tranquil, everyone was 
careless of the turmoil around them. The costumes, 
the gala days, the customs were the aai^e as they had 
been in the middle of the eighteenth century. "The 
French Revolution,” wrote Mettemich, ” after over- 
throwing the old monarchy had reached the stage of 
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Bonaparte’s Consulate, but 4 the Saxon Court hoops 
ha^ not yet been discarded." 

The Diplomatic Corps at Dresden were numerous 
and included the ^^ccentric English Amh^sador, 
Hugh Elliot, 'wio had *been sent thither after 
losing lus post» at Copenhagen because he de- 
clared wjr on Denmark on his own respon^bility. 
Mettemioh found Elliot a very pleasant companion 
in sodety, but^cqnsider^d him, as most other people 
did, a madman. There are many good anecdotes 
conoenting him.' It was the custom at Potsdam 
reviews for foreign officers to attend upon the King, 
Frederick II., who showed his preference for the 
FrencK by causing their officers to be introduced 
singly, while the English were introduced en bloc. At 
one of these receptions, when the Chamberlain had 
announced in his most solemn voice, “ I have the 
honour to* present to Your Majesty twelve English- 
men,” Elliot interrupted in a loud voice with, “ You are 
mistaken, Herr Mareschal, there are only eleven.” 
Afterwards, when Elliot was appointed to Berlin* 
Frederick^ mindful of the incident, ^nd wishing to show 
his displeasure at the appointment, chose as his repre- 
sentative in London a certain undesirabie Count Lasi. 
ETffot, on being informed of this by a Prussian friend, 
said, “ The King, your master, evidently could not 
have chosen anyone who would have better repre- 
sented him.” Elliot used to boast to Metternich 
that he always had news to send home to his Govem- 
•ment. ” If I not know of anything,” he gravely 
adnjitted, ‘^I invent my news and contradict it by 
the nbxt courier.” Metternich often went hunting 
and for picnic parties with Elliot and the Saxon 
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Ministers; in fact, he^ade a point of gettmg to 
know everybody who might be useful to him. That 
is the only justification for his numerous love afiairs. 
Ladies ^ore no small share in the diplomacy of the 
day, and politicians frequAitly found that popularity 
with the fair sex smoothed away .hindrances from 
their jj^ths. Women such as the Princess ‘Bagration 
and the Duchess of Sagan had considerably influence 
on Metternich’s career, both^then and_^ afterwards. 

It was at Dresden that Metternich first became 
acquainted with Gentz. o He was introduced tct him 
by Joseph von Buol, the Secretary of Legation, who 
was the centre of a literary circle of wliich Gentz was 
a member. The result was a lifelong friendship 
between the two men, cemented on Gentz' part by 
a very welcome loan. Gentz in his turn introduced 
Metternich to two of his friends. With one, the 
eccentric Adam Muller, Metternich' fomjd he had 
nothing in common, but the other, Joseph Pilat, 
became Metternich’s private secretary, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until the Chancellor’s fall in 
1848. But, although he afterwards said that Dresden 
was the cradle of his diplomatic education, Metternich 
had very little opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
Dresden was really only an appendage to the Embtfesy 
at Berlin, whence Count Stadion usually sent direc- 
tions to Metternich as to his action on any important 
point. At most, Dresden was an outpost, recognized 
as such by the Ministers of Europe, whence the un- 
certain policy of France might be ;pbserved. The) 
general situation was one of unrest, and "Mettermch’s 
residence of eighteen months at Dresden was a^period 
of observation and reporting. Soon after his arrival he 
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coippiled for his own use an ^Instruction,” a volumin- 
ous paper, chiefly interesting as a review of the 
European situation, since he had no chance of putting 
the principles advd?ated ^in it into practice In a 
letter to Counf Cbbenzl at the conclusion of his period 
oi service, he sutns up the result of his observations 
at the Court oi Dresden, namely, that Sax^y was 
prodigal •indeed of fair words, but would do little 
practically to aid Austria in her scheme for resisting 
French aggression, for fear of offending Prussia. 
(Notember 20th, 1803.) * 

•Towards the end of tile year 1803 Metternich was 
nominated Ambassador to Berlin, which at once 
opened out a wider sphere for his abilities. He did 
not immediately enter on his new duties. In com- 
pensation for the Metternich possessions on the left 
bank of the l^ine, which had been confiscated by 
the French, the Emperor granted Prince Metternich 
the abbey lands of Ochsenhausen. Clement was now 
commissioned to take them over, after which he 
travelled to Berlin, passing . through Vienna on hiS 
way. Kijig Frederick William II* and Queen Louise 
welcomed him as an old friend, and throughout his 
r^dence at their Court dispensed with strict etiquette 
in their relations with him, except on the most public 
occasions. Metternich soon made many friends. 
He be(Jhme intimate with the French Ambassador 
Laforest and the Russian Alopeus, and entered with 
zest into the whirl of Berlin society^ which was at 
this time fajnotis for its luxury and excesses. 

* But, however much he preferred social activities, 
at Berlin Metternich was compelled to 1 ;ake a keen 
interest in politics. At last he had ""dn opportunity of 
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<Jispla3Hing his abilities, adid a definite object towards 
which to direct them. Austria and Russia were now 
cordially united in opposition to France. It was 
Metternich’s task to strengthe'S^ this alliance by 
procuring the adhesion of Frusta.* A coalition 
between the three great Powers of Continental Europe, 
backedi^by the maritime power of Great Britain, 
would surely prevail against the insatiable ^Japoleon 
and stem the course of French aggrapdizemenf. In 
the hope of such a result the Austrian Government, 
under the direction of Cbbenzl and Colloredo, •pre- 
pared for war, while Metterhich used every effort to 
convince the Prussian Court that its interests were 
identical with those of Austria. At first siglit this 
seemed no difficult task. As Metternich wrote to 
Colloredo (September 24th, 1804), the obvious policy 
for Prussia and Austria, both menace^d by the power 
of Russia on the one side and of France ontthe other, 
both worsted in a desperate struggle .with the latter, 
and both grievously weakened by that struggle, was 
io combine for mutual security. But such a policy 
was by no means so obvious to the Prussjfin Court, 
swayed hither, and thither between two contending 
factions. Hardenberg represented the Austrian party, 
while Haugwitz, whom Metternich evidently con- 
sidered the evil genius of Prussia, led those who 
favoured a French alliance. He was ably supported 
by Lombard, Secretary to the King’s Cabinet, who 
liad contrived to acquire great influence over King 
Frederick William. The character of 'thi,^ King was 
not equal to the crisis. He would at one momerrt 
eagerly accept the overtures of Austria ; al the 
next, veering round under the influence pf Lombard, 
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he would have nothing to with them. He was a 
mefe weathercock of faction, and Mettemich con- 
sidered that in the end he would decide in favour of 
whichever Power ly> most feared. Mettemich was 
loyally supportecUby the Rtissian Alopeus, by Harden- 
berg, of whom he continually expresses the opinion 
that he wts genuinely devoted to the Austrian aj|jiance, 
and by tlje Prince Louis Ferdinand. This Prince was 
leader of the war-party, and is described by Mettemich 
as possessed o*f a “ brilliant exterior ” and refined 
manpefs, but unfortunately addicted to bad company. 
The Queen, also, usually aided Hardenberg’s policy 
with her influence. 

Yet'for a long time all Mettemich’s efforts seemed 
futile. Hardenberg v/as favourable but helpless 
owing to the various hostile influences working upon 
the King, whose character was “ repugnant to any 
measure y^hiclf obUges him to act with decision.” 
Moreover, Prussia was apprehensive on several points. 
Mjght she not be inveigled into another coalition, 
a prospect which, in view of previous experience qf 
coalitions, was ngt pleasant ? If she joined Austria 
and Rulsik, would not that alliance very possibly 
be dominated and organized by GrecCt Britaip, and 
\Wjuld it not also |ead inevitably to schemes of 
aggrandizement ? Again, Austria wanted Prussia to 
aid in, the recovery of her Italian possessions, and 
what interest had Prussia in Italy ? Nor, to add to 
Mettemich’s difficulties, was the support of Russia, 
though loyal ^enough, altogether judicious. Alopeus 
hi^elf held “ an abrupt and excitable manner,” 
but •was on the whole temperate. But Alexander 
was inclined to bully Prussia. He sent his, aide-de- 
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camp, Wintzingerode, to Jperlin, practically to threaten 
a movement of Russian troops into Prussian territory, 
though nominally .with a polite request that Frederick 
William^j would permit Russian«i^troops to pass his 
frontiers. But the only effect was tck frighten Prussia, 
not to persuade her. . 

Wh^ the Austrian and Russian diplomattets failed 
to accamplishf Napoleon, by an act of incredible folly, 
brought about himself. In October of 1805 a Prussian 
lieutenant, marching with twenty-four liussars on the 
road between Wurtzburg and Anspach on Prussism terri- 
tory, was surrounded and taken prisoner by 4000 Frenckh 
troops. This at once decided the policy of Prussia. 
Frederick William had always announced that Prussia 
would maintain a strict neutrality so long as her 
territory was not violated. Now she could hardly 
hesitate to throw in her lot with Austria. Yet, to 
clinch the matter, the Czar Alexander felj that his 
presence was necessary, and accordingly arranged 
for a meeting with the Prussian King. Mettemjph 
^as delighted. He had been so convinced of the 
necessity for Austria to secure the a^dhesion of Prussia 
to her anti-French* policy through the influence of 
Russia, that h^ had committed the error of imagining, 
like Alexander, that Prussia could be coerced. Tffe 
meeting, therefore, which took place at Potsdam be- 
tween him and the Czar was most .cordial. Alejcander 
was charmed with Mettemich, whose personality always 
had a fascination for Romanticists, of which the Czar 
was one. Still there was need of tacjt. Not only 
were Haugwitz and the French party still hctive, but 
Alexander’s impulsive nature had to be moderated. 
It irritated hipi to find the Prussian Court still vacil- 
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lating, and even Hardenberg continually having 
recourse to unworthy evasions and ambiguous declara- 
tions. At last, on November 3rd, ar.Treaty of Alliance 
was signed betwe^ Russia and Prussia, but it left 
so many loopholes of esca'jpe open to the latter that It 
could hardly ba deemed satisfactory. In the mean- 
time, Austria had declared war, and disas^ after 
disaster •had fallen upon her arms, culminating in 
Austerlitz. Pnifsia wag called upon to bring pressure 
to bear upon France ; instead, she pursued a course 
which* admirably illustrates her whole attitude at 
this period. Haugwitz,* who had never ceased his 
intrigues with France, was entrusted with the mission 
of announcing to Napoleon Prussia’s determination 
to permit no humiliation of Austria and to resist 
any further advance by the French armies. With 
imperturbable duplicity Haugwitz delayed on his 
journey sj lon^ that by the time he reached Napoleon’s 
presence the success of the French was assured, and 
by a premeditated change of front he was able instead 
of threats to offer the congratulations of Prussia t«0 
the victor. « 

So enSed the Third Coalition. By the Peace of 
Pressburg Austria was forced to dissolve her alliance 
A^th Russia, and at Schonbrunn Haugwitz signed a 
treaty with Napoleon on behalf of Prussia. Metter- 
nich’s work at Berlin had, through no fault of his own, 
proved a failure. He liad, perhaps, suffered himself 
to be guided too much by Russia. It was Alexander 
who advocated the foolish policy of coercing Prussia, 
an^ it was Alexander’s rash advice that an immediate 
rene'^al of hostilities should take place which resulted 
in Austerlitz. Yet it is hard to blame Mettemich 
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for believing that in Ruseia lay Austria’s one hoge 
of securing Prussia's support, or to deny his statement 
that " without the Emperor Alexander . . . Prussia 
would hai e |j>een immovable.” B^t the fact remains 
that Prussia's adhesion was'but temporary and half- 
hearted, and that, at the termination, of Metternich’s 
sojourfc::;^t Berlin, Napoleon was stronger titan ever 
before. Still the activity and watchfulness which he 
had displayed in the course o| a dif^cult negotiation 
was deservedly rewarded by the bestowal of the 
Grand Cross of the Order»of St Stephen. ” We are 
certain,” wrote Cobenzl (November loth, 1805), in 
announcing the bestowal of the honour, ” that this 
proof of His Majesty’s goodness, which you 'have 
shown yourself so worthy to receive, will only re- 
double your zeal in his august service.” 

It was at this time that Mettemich, struck by the 
remarkable ingenuity with which Na^oleo|^ utilized 
the Moniteur and even the Continental Press to publish 
calumnies against the policy of the Allied Powess, 
advocated the publication of a newspaper under the 
protection of and pu^blished by the Rowers to counter- 
act these influences. His idea was that tte paper 
should consist of official news of the allied armies, 
explanations and criticisms of the news official^^ 
published by the enemy, and of political treatises for 
the purpose of guiding public opinion. There was 
also to be a literary section, refuting the pamphlets 
published by the French and giving references to trust- 
worthy works which might advantageously^ be consulted. • 
Although this scheme was never given a practical trjicdy 
it illustrates Mettemich’s conviction that contibl of 
the Press was not only netfessary but beneficial. 
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TH]? EMBASSY AT PARIS AND WAR OF 1 %^ 

Dire results of the Treaty of Pressbtirg upon Austria — Mettemich, 
having been appointed Aus^ian Ambassador to the Court oi 
Prussia, becomes, owing to a whim of Napoleon, Ambassador at 
Pari j — He attains remarkable social success and gains the friendship 
of Napoleon — His impression of the sentiments of the French nation 
tdwards Napoleon — Napoleon’% measures to counteract the dis- 
advantage of a parvenu dynasty — Metternich's relations with 
French politicians and political parties — His opinion of Fouch6 and 
Talleyrand — Delicate position of an Austrian Ambassador to France 
— Survey of the phases of the political situations with which 
Metternich had to deal — The final humiliation of Prussia at Jena — 
In spite of Metternich’ s efforts, the Treaty of Fontainebleau is 
entirely in favour pf France — Metternich watches with satisfaction 
Napoleon’s ^creasing embarrassments in Spain — And intrigues 
against him with the French malcontents — Napoleon rudely re- 
monstrates with Metternich on the subject of Austria’s military 
actwity — Napoleon’s schemes for the partition of Turkey — Im- 
potence of Austria revealed by the Conference at Erfurt — Metternicli*, 
overrating Napoleon’s difficulties in Spain, urges on the Austrian 
Government the necessity for war — He visits Vienna to observe the 
progress of the military preparations — On the declaration of war 
Metternich is detained some time in France — On reaching Vienn^ 
h^ finds the city already in the hands of the French — Mettemiij^' 
refuses Napoleon’s request for an interview — On the completion of 
the arrangements for his exchange, he joins the Emperor Francis — 
And is plresent at the disastrous battle of Wagram — After being 
placed in charge of thopeace negotiations at Altenberg, he is replaced 
by Prince John of Lichtenstein — He is appointed Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the room of Count Stadion 

T he Treaty of Pressburg completed the dissolution 
* of the German Empire, For Austria, especially, 
it was an appalling catastrophe. It has been com- 
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puted that by its provisiofas the Emperor Francis lost 
nearly three millions of subjects and one-sixth of his 
revenue, while he had also to pay forty millions of 
francs to^ compensate fo?' the u%aid portion of the 
War Contribution imposed on his hereditary states. 
Partly to appease Napoleon, Cobenzl was replaced 
by Sfedion at the Ministry of Foreign Af^irs, and 
amidst the general shifting of officials responsible for 
• or implicated in the recent disaster^ ^etternich was 
appointed Ambassador to St Petersburg. He had 
actually proceeded to Vienna on his way to tSke up 
his new post when a whim* of Napoleon’s changed 
his destiny. 

Count Philip Cobenzl had been appointed Austrian 
Ambassador to the French Court, but Napoleon 
objected to the selection, and asked for Metternich. 
It is said that Talleyrand suggested his name, re- 
membering that when Ambassador at 'Berljp Metter- 
nich had shown great kindness to Laforest, the French 
Ambassador, at the time when owing to the recent 
Treaty of Alliance between Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, Frenchmei^ resident in the latter^ country 
were in an invidious position. To Metternich the 
change was unwelcome. He had formed a warm 
frien^hip with the Czar and had been looking for- 
ward to a sojourn at St Petersburg. On the other 
hand, he felt a strong antipathy to Napoleon, with 
whom he identified the principles ^of the Revolution. 
The Emperor Francis, however, had great faith in 
Mettemich’s abilities. He recognized o that Austria 
required an Ambassador at Paris who would be content 
to observe and humour Napoleon, and supply Austria 
with a breathing space in which to recoup her shattered 
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r^ources. Metternich, with his social and diplomatic 
abilities, was the man, and it was an additional qualifica- 
tion that Napoleon was favourably disposed towards 
him. Francis, the^^fore, sent for Metterhich, and 
by a little judicious flattery persuaded him to accept 
the post. He accordingly left Vienna in July 1806 
bound Ibr Paris. But Napoleon was enga^^fed in 
negotiations with the Russian envoy and did not 
wish* the two ^i^i’nil^assqdors to meet. Consequently . 
Metterhich had to wait at Strasburg, and only reached 
Pa»is during the first week «f August. 

. From the first moment of his arrival in Paris, 
Metternich’s embassy was a brilliant social success. 
His old-world and stately dignity could not fail to 
impress the parvenu Court of Napoleon. He was well 
received by the Imperial Family, and soon contracted 


a warm friendship with Napoleon's sister Caroline 
Bonapart|, wfio, in his own words, " joined to 
a pleasant exterior uncommon powers of mind.” 


The manner of their first introduction was not en- 


couraging. Napoleon apparently left them togethen, 
remarking to his» sister, “ Entertain this simpleton, 
we are wanted elsewhere,” a good instance of the 
rudeness with which Napoleon sought* to conceal his 
awkwardness in respectable society. From this 
brusque introduction dated a haison which lasted 
down to 1814. Caroline afterwards married Murats 
Napoleon’s famot» marshal, who became King of 
Naples. In 1814, when the allied armies were invading 
France, Castl»reagh, to his amazement, came across 
«ojpe intercepted letters from Metternich to the 
Quedn of Naples, giving her advice and couched in 
endearing terms. 
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Not only with Caroline; but with all the ladies of 
the French Court, Mettemich was a favourite. His 
ready wit, powers of conversation and originality 
made him a delightful companiofij, while the elegance 
of his equipage and his expensive habits attracted 
universal attention, French society during the 
NapoLinic era has been so often depicted that any 
description of it here would be superfluousa Yet it 
may not be amiss to give sqme of JMetternich’s im- 
pressions of the state of France during the period of 
his embassy to Paris, and the Court, policy and person- 
ality of Napoleon. • 

Mettemich came to the conclusion that the majority 
of the French people were yearning for 'peace. 
Napoleon’s marshals, raised in many cases from the 
lowest rank to wealth and honours, sought only an 
opportunity of enjoying them in peace. Such were 
Berthier and Davoust, who both pos^sedgwell over 
a million of capital. The commercial population, who 
had at first gained considerably from war, tired of it 
now that Napoleon had put a stop to fraudulent 
contracts; while t^e masses were weary of constant 
levies and constant taxation. Of war, then, France 
had had enough. But this did not mean that 
Napoleon was personally unpopular with the French.- 
His brilliant succession of victories had dazzled a 
nation which loved to be dazzled. Moreover, ‘he had 
gained respect by his sound and practical domestic 
reforms. Even Mettemich always had a great 
adnairation for Napoleon. If only he had curbed his 
ambition and adopted a policy of peace," France,^^ 
Mettemich’s opinion, would gladly have remliined 
loyal to him. For France needed discipline, and 
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Napoleon was the man to' provide it, Jena repre- 
s^ted the summit of his power, and, if he had made 
Jena his last battle, all would have been well. Having 
weakened Prussia, Jiffe should have joined ^ to the 
Confederation ‘of ’the Rhine and organized the whole. 
Why had he not done this ? Partly because his 
ambition* was boundless and indomitable ; partly 
because fee saw, as all close observers saw, that the 
embers of Revolution, still flickered menacingly 
beneath the fabric of personal government which he 
hade so* cunningly raised up. Therefore a means of 
detracting the attention of malcontents must be 
found. War was the most obvious expedient. 
Another, in its way no less effective, caused con- 
siderable amusement to Metternich. 

To preserve himself from the machinations of the 
Revolutionary party, Napoleon bolstered up his 
anomalou^ portion by mimicking the procedure 
and surroundings of the late Legitimate Monarchy. 
Old forms hallowed by long tradition were preserved, 
and lavish expenditure was employed to build up a» 
Court and aristocsacy fit to vie jn magnificence, at 
least, wit& those of the great Louis. ^Hunting was, 
of old, the pastime of French kings, so Napoleon, 
though he cared not a straw for the sport, imported 
deer from Hanover and other parts of Germany to 
refill the Forest of Fontainebleau, twenty leagues in 
circumference. Yet even so, it was but a travesty 
of the days of the Grand Monarch. Napoleon himself, 
more intent on# exercise than on the deer — for violent 
ridmg was iJeneficial to his health — was wont to gallop 
at full speed right and left through the forest quite 
irrespective of the movements of the hounds. More- 
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over, so insuf&cient was -the supply of horses in the 
•Imperial stables that only foreign Princes were 
invited to the hunting-parties. 

Another feature of the Bouihon Court had been 
theatrical performances.” Accbrdin^y Napoleon 
^gaged the actors of the Com^die Fran^aise to 
perfolm at Fontainebleau three times a Week at a 
salary of one thousand crowns each. Th^, pleasing 
illusion of bygone splendour was heightened by a 
brilliant Court. The enormous rewards conferred 
by Napoleon upon his nmrshals, and even upoi\,the 
old nobility, assured him a crowd of courtiers, apd 
millions of francs spent on luxury and empty shows 
kept them outwardly loyal to the upstart dynasty. 
The Secretaries of State for France and Italy, who 
resided at Fontainebleau, kept open house for 
foreigners, thus incurring prodigious expense, while, 
on those evenings when no play Was bring acted, 
members of the Imperial Family took it un turn to 
entertain the Court. „ 

r Metternich’s popularity in society brought him 
into contact with all sorts and conditions of prominent 
persons, both French and foreign. He consequently 
gained a real insight into French politics, which was 
of great use to him afterwards. He cultivated the 
friendship of Count Tolstoy, the Russian Ambassador, 
and the other members of the Diplomatic Corps. 
He made a point of becoming acquainted with 
members of all the factions in France. But there 
were two leading Frenchmen whom#he always dis- 
liked. Of Lafayette he alwa}^ spoke "with scorn, 
dubbing him an “ideologue,” and of BarSre,® '^the 
Anacreon of the Guillotine,” he says that from his 
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^pearance he might have considered a harmless 
crmure and that, like Robespierre, he possessed a 
"spurious refinement.” 

With Talleyrand and Fouch4 Metternich^ always 
maintained close relations. Talleyrand was in favour 
of an alliance betv^en Austria and France, and both' 
he and Fcmchi^ were deeply implicated in intrigues 
against Napoleon. Mettemich had called upon Talley- 
rand soon after his arrival in Paris and had been 
^ 0 ^ 

favourably impressed. He was wont to call this 
interview the beginning of his public life. He had 
frankly told Talleyrand that Austria was quite willing 
to maintain friendship with France, but that friend- 
tship wasmot to be regarded as equivalent to submission. 
Metternich’s estimate of Talleyrand and Fouch^ is 
interesting. The former possessed unusual intellectual 
ability, but was inconsistent in character and politics. 
Though a priest, ^e was irreligious ; though of noble 
birth, he sought to uproot the old nobility ; when 
serving under the Republic, he forswore the Republic ; 
when serving the Emperor, he intrigued against him ; 
and even at the end of his career, when serving the 
Bourbons, he maintained a double-face. In short, 
though he had adopted the theories of“the English 
school of politicians, he was fitted rather to destroy 
than to create. Indeed, so prone was Talleyrand to 
hinder any definite course from being taken that 
Napoleon once said of him, “ I turn to him when 
I want a thing not to be done, which I wish to appear 
to wan^.” In private life, however, Talleyrand was 
agieeable and* trustworthy. 

Fouch^ was a complete contrast. He was the 
enemy of theories, and always went to extremes. 

4 
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He tnoroughly understood the French characte^^ 
and managed to gain the confidence even of the 
Emigres. 

Thereis little doubt that this pair of clever intriguers 
sought to use Metternich as a catsp£|,w in their schemes 
against Napoleon ; and to a certain extent they 
succgpded. 3 ’ 

For of necessity, Metternich could pl^ but an 
unheroic part in European politics. The task of an 
Austrian ambassador' to France at this period was 
not enviable. It was e^entially his policy to ^fatch 
Napoleon’s designs, and give, Austria time to recuperate. 
For Austerlitz, though it had shattered the Austrian 
army, had not crushed Austrian spirit. »Stadion 
wisely advised his Emperor gradually and silently to 
reorganize the army and prepare for a more successful 
struggle with Napoleon. It was Metternich’s duty 
to conceal these intentions from^ Napoleon, and 
pretend as long as possible that Austria ^as friendly 
to the Napoleonic regime. Obviously ],e must not 
commit Austria to any definite arrang ments with 
France, and at the same time mu^t secure all possible 
allies for the comfng struggle. s » 

European ' politics, always tangled and kaleido- 
scopic while the ambition of Napoleor. brooded over 
them, were perhaps never more complicated than 
during the year of Mettemich’s embassy ^to Paris. 
It will suffice to touch briefly on those events which 
affected Austria and Mettemich’s career. 

The final humiliation of Prussia, t^e adjustment of 
fhe outstanding differences between ’ France %nd 
Austria in Italy, and Napoleon’s designs on^Turkey 
and intervention in Spain, form the chief phases of 
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diplomiitic situations wittl^«vhich MetteVniSh had to 
■aSSd. 

The Austrian Government was naturally anjdous 
that Prussia, as well ^ls Austria, should ha^^ time to 
recuperate, for, it.was the policy of the two countries 
to combine at the first favourable moment against 
'the over\«eening ambition of Napoleon. Mett$rnich 
therefore spared no effort to prevent a rupture between 
France and Prussia. But Napoleon was bent on 
Prussia's humiiiition, S.nd within two months of 
Me^temich’s arrival in Parjs he had set off for that 
campaign which ended ^so disastrously for Prussia 
with the battle of Jena. The foreign representatives 
crowded to congratulate the victor as soon as his 
return was announced. Napolton, as might have 
been expected, addressed unpleasant remarks to all ; 
but Metternich, who perhaps had most of all desired 
the victor y of i ?russia, boasts that he escaped more 
lightly th® the rest, merely receiving some hints as 
to jthe d^ability of a prompt settlement of the 
boundary fcetween Austrian and French territory 
in Italy, y 

This setjlement was, as a matter of fact, soon 
afterwards Vfought about by the TreaQ^ of Fontaine- 
bleau. Here^gain, Metternich had perforce to accede 
to Napoleon’s demands. Everything was arranged 
in favour of French interests. The Isonzo was 
designated as the boundary, the Hapsburgs received 
no compensation for their lost territory, and Trieste 
was with difficulty retained for Austria. As Metter- 
mch bitterly remarked, the only merit of the Treaty 
wa^ that it left no possible cause of dispute outstanding. 
In truth, Metternich, good diplomatist as he was. 
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was no niat^li for TaJley»^nd either in experience or 
cunning, while his adroitness and eloquence, whiSh 
might hav‘J availed with a more ordinary potentate, 
were pooi^ weapons with which to combat the brusque 
bullying of Napoleon. “"I have yielded at last,” 
he plaintively wrote to Stadion on October 12th, 1807, 
” to irresistible proofs that each delay WDuld only 
bring the chances of new sacrifices.” 

Far different were his feelings towards the gradual 
development of Napoleon’s designs-oit Spain. Those 
designs, without touching yital Austrian interests, were 
yet fraught with hope for 4 ustria. Every step th^t 
Napoleon advanced into the Spanish quagmire 
widened the sphere of politics in which Austria could 
secretly oppose him, and increased the possibility 
of success in the inevitable conflict. Moreover, as 
events developed, the " Spanish Ulcer ” not only 
diverted his armies but distractecb. i^e mind of 
Napoleon from German problems, andU following 
the advice of Stadion and Metternich tl{j Austi;ian 
Government hurried on their preparationi^for war in 
proportion as Napoleon became morp deepW involved. 

To gain informatW as to Napoleon’s pl^s, Metter- 
nich used his intimacy with Caroline .^Bonaparte, 
whom he employed to wheedle infomcfetion out of 
Napoleon. The French ministers werf> not unaware 
of these stratagems. General Savary, cjiief of 
Napoleon’s confidential police, wrote that Metternich 
had “ the absolute disposal of a lady of whom Fouch6 
has an indispensable need. Discretjpn forbids me 
to' name her.” But the advantage was’ not all oji 
Metternich’s side, for Fouch 4 and Talleyrand i» their 
turn used Caroline to gain information from her lover. 
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Tlbwas indeed greatly owing to f ouch6 aib Talleyrand 
that Metternich’s ordinarily cool temper Vas kindled 
into something like warlike ardour. They ^couraged 
him to exaggerate the distracting effect of Spanish 
affairs upon Napoleon. Fouch6 used to invite Metter- 
nich to garddn, where he introduced him to the 
leaders of the popular risings in Spain and Portugal. 
The assertions of these men as to the formidable nature 
of the national, resistance to France and the many 
symptoms of Anti-French feeling in Rome and Naples 
increased Mettemich’s conviction that now was the 
tilne to strike, and encouraged him to hasten on the 
Austrian preparations. 

Rumours of Austrian military reorganization could 
not fail to reach Napoleon’s ears, and, though anxious 
to retain the friendship of Austria during the present 
crisis in Spain, ie was determined to fathom the real 
intentions|^T*^ Viennese Cabinet. An opportunity 
was soon^fforded him. The news of the famous 
Capitulatilh of Baylen, when the French General 
Dupont v«h twelve thousand men surrendered to 
the Spanj», encSuraged the Austrian Government 
to redouble their energy. Already, by the advice of 
Stadion, alVable-bodied men between the ages of 
eighteen anA twenty-five had been incorporated in 
the Landwehr, and an unparalleled spirit of military 
enthusiSsm seized hold of the Austrian people. 

Napoleon, perplexed and annoyed, resolved to 
bring matters to a head. Op August 15th, 1808, he 
received th^ Diplomatic Circle previous to his de- 
partme for Spain. The audience took place just 
before a service held in the Chapel of St Cloud to 
celebrate Napoleon’s birthday. The Emperor entered 
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with a larg^/retinue. At once he accosted Mettemfeii’ 
" in a lov^u voice and pompous tone ” with “ Well, 
Sir Ambf osador, what does the Emperor your Master 
want — does he intend to „call us back to Vienna ? ” 
As in the case of most famous conversations, accounts 
of what followed vary. Metternidh himself dwells o 
on the brusque bullying tone adopted by Napoleon, 
and states that he himself remained unabst^hed, and 
answered him in an equally loud tone, whereupon 
Napoleon suddenly turned round, and breaking off 
in the midst of a sentence, strode into the Chapel 
without completing the round of the Circle. Cham- 
pagny, the French Foreign Minister, naturally, in his 
account, glosses over the violence of Napoleon’s tirade 
and gives a less lurid account of the interview. What 
is certain is that Napoleon reproached Mettemich 
with the hostile armaments in Aus^j-ia, which must 
be intended either to attack or intirfhoate France. 
If they were so intended, he would retortl.'by arming 
the Confederation of the Rhine and insl||uting Var 
to the death. Russia, too, would be brought in to 
help France in a partition of Turkey, inSwhich case 
“ I will no longer admit you to the futur^ settlement 
of many Questions in which you ar^ interested.” 
Napoleon also made uncomplimentary /emarks about 
“ England’s invisible hand.” 

The unfavourable impression left by the ihterview 
was not allayed by an assurance given by Champagny, 
who subsequently entertained the ambassador at a 
banquet, that nothing personal had "bofm intended. 
The Austrian Government began to fear that„ their 
country was destined to be handed over as spoil to 
one of Napoleon’s adherents, and from this time 
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elutions became more stralfted between ftie'Courts of 
Paris and Vienna. There was a frequent^terchange 
of letters between Champagny and Menternich, in 
which the former protested against the^Austrian 
preparations, AX^hie the latter ingenuously explained 
that the activity, was due to the reorganization of 
the Austrian Empire, More than ever, indeed, was 
it necessary for Mettemich to hide the warlike pre- 
parations of Austria, ^o foment French intrigues 
against Napoleon, and to make friends with foreign 
diplomatists. • 

•It will be remembered that mention was made at 
the interview on August 15th of a Partition of Turkey. 
This stheme, involving as it does the relations of 
Austria and of France towards Russia, proved the 
fourth problem with which Mettemich had to grapple 
during his embassy to Paris. Napoleon’s scheme 
was to divid%^ Turkish dominions between France, 
Austria ai^ Russia, and this, curiously enough, was 
notiling iJ^ than the first step toward ousting the 
British fr^ India. Napoleon, indeed, admitted as 
much to Metternich when, in January 1808, he first 
propounded the scheme to him. * Metternich always 
maintainec^hat Napoleon had no d^ire to possess 
the Ottom^ territories in themselves. He merely 
wished to oKain Austrian and Russian support in 
securing him a footing in the East as a means towards 
destroying British commerce. He pressed Mettemich 
to advise Austria to join him in the project : other- 
wise, he threatened, she should not receive her share 
nf the spoil. But Metternich, faithful to his policy 
of flon-committal, cautiously answered that the 
Emperor Francis with his peace-loving nature would 
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almost chrt/jjnly be unfavourable to a scheme wh^l} 
threatened^o completely to upset the status quo. 

Accor<Mgly Napoleon decided to ignore Austria 
altogethCT, and strove assiduously to induce Russia 
to join him in the Partition. The position was 
critical for Austria ; and ,Mettemij:h realized it. It 
was undesirable that she should spend the men and* 
money collected for the coming struggle witljt Napoleon 
upon a project suggested by, and probably to the 
eWef advantage of, Napoleon. On the other hand, 
seeing that she was ajjready isolated from Great 
Britain, it was dangerous l^o make fresh enemies J&y 
refusing to join Russia and France — in an under- 
taking, moreover, which vitally affected Austria as 
a power with interests in the Balkan peninsular. 
This last argument finally convinced Mettemich, 
and on January i8th, 1808, he wrote to Stadion, 
" We cannot save Turkey ; therefc/t^^^- must help 
in the Partition and endeavour to geflp good a 
share of it as possible.” » , 

Yet Austria was really powerless. ll| the plan 
of Partition tentatively drawn up^by N^oleon and 
Alexander, Austria received but a mea^e portion. 
All depended bn the attitude of Russia, Zhe more so 
in proportion as Napoleon became entailed in Spain. 
The crisis came with the Congress at Erfm . N apoleon 
had long sought an interview with the Czar jio settle 
the affairs of the East. At length it was arranged 
to take place in October. 

It was now seen how little voice Ausfaria was to have 
in* the matter. The Emperor Francis "was indeed 
invited to attend the Conference, but he seeihs to 
have feared that his prestige would suffer. Accord- 
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f%gly Baron Vincent was sent as the Aultrian Envoy 
to Erfurt. He was kept utterly in the dirk as to the 
course of the negotiations. Mettemich in the 
same plight. , How much the position galled him 
is shown by liis* correspondence. He had not been 
allowed to follow. Napoleon to Erfurt, and though he 
corresponded with Tolstoy, the Russian Envoy in 
Paris, hei failed to obtain any accurate information 
either from hm or from, Vincent. Though convinced 
that the Conference was merely a "trap” for 
Alexander, he could not probe the secrets of the 
meeting, and wrote plaintively to Stadion that he 
supposed Vincent would inform the Austrian Govern- 
ment 6f all that took place, since he himself knew 
nothing. 


As a matter of fact, the issue of the Conference 
at Erfurt waS not unfavourable to Austria. Russia 
refused acty«4/fo interfere against hef, and Napoleon, 
who, h^ipred by his difficulties in Spain, had hoped 
to rfascina jj the impressionable mind of Alexander 
by a dis|^y of power and magnificence, and had 
failed, w^ forced to acquiesce. ^In fact, when he 
received t* Diplomatic Corps on the 2)()th of October, 
prior to his^eparture for Bayonne and Spain, he made 
a point of bdfeg polite to Mettemich. 

But MetteiViich was bent on war. Shortly after 
the Conference was over, he wrote to the Austrian 
Government urging that now was the time to strike, 
and no sooner was Napoleon on his way to Sp ain than 
he obtained leave to pay a visit to Vienna. He 
wished to observe how the Austrian preparations 
ffir Var were progressing. He arrived at Vieima on 
ovember loth, and learnt from Stadion that Austria 
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was on the rmge of declaring war. The Cabinet wsr 
almost unjpimous in favour of bringing matters to 
a crisis, put Francis characteristically hesitated to 
commit himself to the chances of war. He took 
advantage of Metternich’s presence to ask him to 
examine the Question aAd tender his advice to^ 
the* Cabinet. Metternich accordingly drew up three 
Memorandums containing his views on the^situation. 
Two were of a political nature. ^The third was 
entitled "Arm6e Fran?aise; Guerre d’Espagne.” 
His argument was that, since the supremacy of 
Napoleon was dangerous to the very existence ‘of 
Austria, war was imperative, and, since Napoleon 
was hopelessly involved in Spain, now was theTavour- 
able opportunity for declaring it. He calculated 
that Napoleon would only have 206,000 men at 
disposal for a war with Austria, and, although the 
Archduke Charles expressed his dlbitajjufrom this 
estimate, Stadion agreed with MetteMch. But 
Metternich did not share the view of i dadion ‘and 
others that North Germany would throvr'in her lot 
with Austria. Lijce the Archduke Chaiigs he con- 
sidered that Austria would have to work put her own 
salvation. Indeed it was only an exa^erated idea 
of the extent to which Napoleon w^ crippled by 
the rising in the Peninsula that caused Metternich 
to clamour for war ; and the mistake was almost 
entirely due to putting too much trust in the 
statements of those astute intriguers, Fouch6 and 
Talleyrand. * ^ 

Affairs were in this position when Metternich, 
hearing that Napoleon had abandoned the pursuit 
of Sir John Moore, and was returning to Paris, hastened 
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baisk to Paris to be present on his arrivil. In spite 
ot the inclement weather, he reached Paris on 
New Year’s day 1809, and was cordially rev'^ived by 
the French Ministers. Champagny, especially, the 
Minister for forei^ affairs, showed himself obviously 
desirous of peace.- Mettefnich observed that public 
opinion in France was excited but by no means 
depressed ’about events in Spain ; but as reprded 
Austria the genejal opinion was that war was inevit- 
able. Metternich had an interesting interview with 
TalfeyraW, which convinced him more than ever 
thSt he was plotting against Napoleon. He had 
even urged Alexander to resist Napoleon at Erfurt. 

Napoleon arrived on the night of the 22nd, and on 
the 24th received the foreign ambassadors. Contrary 
to expectation he made no outburst against Austria, 
and it almost seemed that Metternich had deceived 
him as to V C p^ific intentions of Austria. 

For sorrf- months after this reception, Metternich 
renftiined 1’ certainty that war would come, though 
his Goverijk'aent wisely forbore to acquaint him with 
what was^ctuall 5 ^ taking place. »At last, on March 
2nd, he wlys ordered to inform CliSmpagny that, 
owing to Napoleon’s demonstrations, Austria had 
felt compelle(^ to arm. On April 15th Champagny 
informed Metternich that he was to receive his Pass- 
port as \joon as the exchange of the personnel of the 
two embassies could be effected. Yet for six weeks 
after this warning he remained in France, as if no 
rupture had occurred, until, on May i6th, Fouch^ 
informed him that he must leave for Vienna as soon 
as possible. Even now he was delayed by an inflam- 
mation of the eyes, and only left Paris on May 26th. 
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At Chalon^ur-Mame he met the first signs of war*- 
a train of Austrian prisoners — and heard rumours 
of a Fr^ch reverse, which probably referred to the 
battle of Aspem. At Strasburg he fou|id the Empress 
Josephine, to whom he paid a visit/ 

He reached Vienna on jfune 5tb. There he founci 
that his father had, with others, been selected as a 
hostage for a contribution levied on Vienna by the 
French, from which position he h^tened to rescue 
him. For the war of 1809 was half over. Vienna 
was already in the hands^of Napoleon. ” * 

Events had moved rapidly. The original Austrian 
plan of campaign — a comprehensive and vigorous 
offensive — ^had broken down owing to defective ' 
transport. Napoleon had been enabled to concentrate 
his scattered forces. Still the Austrians had fought 
gallantly; Aspem was nearly a French reverse. 
But Napoleon characteristically fof^&ia |up even a 
doubtful success, and pressing on with muiless energy 
was in occupation of Vienna when Metten ich arrfved. 

Mettemich lost no time in securing interview 
with Champagny, . who entertained him 1 g dinner in 
the French cajlip. It cheered him to obs^e that the 
French seemed ill satisfied with their pmial success, 
and were by no means confident of ul||lmate victory, 
from which he drew fresh hope. 

On the morning of the 7th, Mettemich gained 
permission to move into a country house at Giiinberg 
belonging to his mother, and while there was astonished 
one morning to observe General Savafy ijde up to the 
door. Tl^ visit was interesting, for Savary, the chief 
of those confidential police who were set to watch 
even the police of Fouch6, was always employed by 
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N^oleon on missions which demanded great cBscretion 
or secrecy. Napoleon was at this time residing at 
the palace of Schonbrunn, the gardens of which 
adjoined those *of Griinberg. Savary had been sent 
to suggest th^ Metternich* should stroll into the 
garden of Schonbrunn andsdiscuss the situation with 
Napoleon. •But Metternich sent him away discom- 
^ted with, a point-blank refusal, and later rejected 
i similar overture from Champagny. In his opinion 
it was no time Jar overtures. Everything he had 
seen* convinced him that Austria still had a chance 
of yictory. He was not ^ going to be wheedled or 
bullied by Napoleon. 

At length, on June 26th, the arrangements for his 
exchange wefe complete, and he left Griinberg under 
escort for the Austrian army. An exciting incident 
attended the journey. An Austrian battery mistook 
the escort for thftt of the Viceroy of Italy, who was 
on his way to join Napoleon, and opened fire. The 
first, shot passed through the wheel of the carriage, 
the second whizzed over the top. But happily there 
were no casualties, , and on July 2nd Metternich safely 
reached AcS, in Hungary, where life exchanged 
for a French officer' held prisoner by the Austrian 
Government. 

Without delay, Metternich set off for Wolkersdorf, 
fifteen rniles distant, where Francis had his head- 
quarters. As there was daily expectation of a decisive 
battle, the Emperor informed him that he was to 
remain at his side for the rest of the campaign and 
tender his adVice. 

For»Stadion, the chief promoter of the war, was 
in the utmost despondency, being " one of those 
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men of lively imagination and quick understanding, 
who are easily overcome by the impression of flie 
moment.” 

Thus it came about that Metternich was present 
at the disastrous battle, of Wagra.m.^' The Emperor 
Francis and he watched ,the course of the struggle 
until the evening of July 5th, when they retired tfi 
Wolkersdorf for the night. They returned at dawn 
on the following morning. At this period tlie Austrian 
right was apparently victorious, and all seemed well. 
Metternich had procured, a telescope for tho ocegsion 
and with its aid described the various phases of the 
battle to the Emperor. By one o’clock the balance 
had turned in favour of the French, and about this_ 
hour Colloredo announced that the Archduke Charles 
had ordered a general retreat.’ Francis calmly in- 
quired if the movement had already commenced. 
“ When the Emperor,” writes Metternich, “ heard that 
the army was already in full retreat, he said to his 
Adjutant, ‘ Very well,’ and added, turning to^ me, 

‘ We shall have much to retrieve ! ’” 

There was indeed much to retrieve, and it was 
Metternich whp had to do it . W agram broke Stadion’s 
heart, and h^ resigned immediately after the battle. 
Francis sent for Metternich on July 8th and offered 
him the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But Metternich, 
perhaps from policy, perhaps really from kind- 
heartedness, persuaded him to retain Stadion until 
the conclusion of hostilities. So sudden a resignation 
might savour of a desertion of the caqse of liberty. 

Shortly afterwards, Metternich had aii opportunity 
of thoroughly discussing the situation with the 
Emperor, for when the Court moved for greater 
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safety to Komorn, in Hungary, he sha’red the 
Emperor’s carriage. At Komorn came the news that 
an armistice had been concluded. After Wagram, the 
Archduke Chailes had retired on Znaim. Napoleon 
had languidly Vuvsued him., and again defeated the 
remnants of the Austrian^ army. Mettemich never 
teased to i)lame the Archduke for this retreat, and 
declared that there should be no treating with Napoleon 
until Austrian soil was freed from French troops. 

But facts we’ie agai'hst Mettemich. Whatever 
ougiit tQ have been done or might have been done, 
the situation now demanded the opening of negotia- 
tions, and arrangements were made accordingly. 

The Archduke Charles, finding that Francis was 
inclined to ’agree with Metternich’s disapproval of 
the manner in which, he had conducted the campaign, 
resigned in not unnatural disgust ; conscious of hav- 
ing done all that ,was in the power of mortal man. He 
was succeeded by Prince John of Liechtenstein. The 
headquarters of both Court and Army moved to Totis. 

Now that negotiations had been decided upon, 
Champagny was sent by Napoleon as his repre- 
sentative while Mettemich, assisted''byXount Nugent, 
represented Austria. A difficulty at oihe arose as to 
Metternich’s title. He was no longer ambassador to 
France ; he had not yet assumed the Portfolio of 
Foreign ^Affairs. It was eventually arranged that 
he should act under the title of Minister of State. 

Metternich’s sole desire was an honourable peace, 
but he was convinced that Napoleon’s object was 
njerely to gain time. The French army had suffered 
severely in the hardly contested battles of Aspern 
and Wagram. Otherwise Napoleon would have 
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followed lip his advantage at once. When, therefore, 
negotiations were opened at Altenburg, in Hungary, 
Metternich insisted on fair terms being granted to 
Austria. But Napoleon was obdura*le. He made 
certain offers regarding B-avaria and Italy which were 
quite incompatible with the dignity of Austria, and 
beyond them he refused to go. Grim despair seized 
Metternich and the Austrian Government. Napoleon 
began to threaten war if his terms were not accepted. 
Probably Metternich would' altoget!i.er have rejected 
them. But matters were suddenly taken out of-.his 
hands. Napoleon sent Count Bubna to ask the 
Emperor Francis to send John of Liechtenstein tc 
treat with him. “ The Diplomatists,” he wrote, “ dc 
not know how to get through an affair like'the present , 
we soldiers understand one another better.” Francis, 
whether anxious to conciliate Napoleon in every 
possible way, or mistrusting Metternich’s capacity 
for dealing with the crisis, acceded to the request. 
Metternich returned to Totis, where he learnt ^hat 
Napoleon had summoned Champagny to Vienna, 
thus putting an end to the Altenburg negotiations. 
Metternich was fuiious at affairs being taken out of 
his hands. He writes scornfully in his Memoirs of 
Prince John and his mission. Though a born soldier, 
an ardent patriot, high-minded and with a great zeal 
for right, he lacked judgment. He had succumbed 
to the wiles of Napoleon in 1805, ^ind since he regarded 
that human prodigy merely as a brother-soldier, was 
fairly certain to be outwitted by him again. Metter- 
nich even professes to have warned Frincis against 
sending Prince John on the mission, and to have told 
the Prince himself that it was merely a device of 
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Napoleon to lure him away from the army. In any 
case he is convinced that Prince John was utterly 
outwitted, and recounts the improbable tale that 
Napoleon announced the Treaty of Vienna with a 
discharge of camion, before* it was actually signed, 
in order to force the hand\)f the Austrian negotiator. 
* There is* little doubt that in reality Metternich 
was entirely ignorant of the negotiations preceding 
the Treaty, and, at first, ,of the terms of the Treaty 
itself, that the ignorance galled him, and that this 
explains his bitter comments«on the whole proceeding. 
Yet, his eclipse was not .of long duration. It was 
soon after the signature of the Treaty of Vienna that 
.Metternich became Chancellor of the Austrian Empire 
and Minister ^for Foreign Affairs. 

It is a moot point* whether the fall of Stadion was 
a disaster or a blessing for Austria. Stadion was 
a real patriot, eitger to reform abuses, to re-organize 
the constitution, and above all to curb the power of 
Napqleon. With his fall, those ideals gave way to 
a policy of friendship with France and laissez faire 
in domestic concerns, and it is only possible to con- 
jecture the* course which Austrian history would 
have pursued if Stadion had remained at the helm 
of government, and if his policy had not been re- 
placed by the so-called Metternich System. 


5 



CHAPTER V 


THE MARRIAGE ALLIANCE 

f 

The results of the Treaty of Vienna — Metternich’s assumption 
of office ushers in a period of rec'onciliation between Austria and 
France — Probability that Metternich had no definite policy of 
friendship with France, but mei;ely wished to gain time‘for Aristria 
to recuperate — The origin and authorship of the Marriage Alliance 
with France — The advantages accruing to Austria from’ the 
marriage — Metternich justified in advocating it — He takes up his 
residence for a second time in Paris with the object «>f learning^ 
Napoleon’s intentions — His satisfaction with Napc'feon’s treatment 
of Marie Louise — He obtains some redyction in the hai'sh terms 
of the Treaty of Vienna — He enters with avidity into the gaieties of 
Versailles — Description of a typical f^te given by the Austrian 
Ambassador — The veil is lifted from Napoleon’s designs and 
Metternich learns that he is bent on the humiliation of Russia — 
He returns to Vienna and lays before Francis the result of his 
observations in France — He is nominated Curator of the Academy 
of Fine Arts — Reflections on his employment of social distinc- 
tions for political ends 

T he terms Of the Treaty of Vienna reduced Austria 
to the position of a second-rate power. In 
addition to huge territorial losses, the war indemnity 
of twelve million francs imposed by Napoleon was 
alone sufficient to cripple her resources for a con- 
siderable period. The French Moniteur ” grimly 
announced that the House of Hapsburg had ceased 
to exist.'" 

Consequently there is little doubt that although 
Mettemich's promotion to supreme office was" partly 
the outcome of Court intrigues against Stadion, it 
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was also due to a feeling that a sop of some sort 
must be thrown to France. Napoleon was known 
to have a favourable opinion of him, and was less 
likely to contplete the destruction of Austria if 
a man whom he personally liked controlled her 
^estinies. 

At any rfte, from the period of Metternich’s assump- 
tion of office, a distinct change took place in Austrian 
policy. From 1809 to 1^14 she became outwardly 
and ostensibly tite friend of France. Metternich 
thrdw over the Partiotic p"arty, and the man who 
had*, when Ambassador at ’Paris, been foremost in the 
support of Stadion and the advocate of war to the 
death, becaj^e seemingly the servile partisan of 
France. It was not heroic, it was to a certain extent 
in opposition to the real views of Francis ; but it was 
essentially prudent. Moreover, from 1809 Austria 
ceased to seek expansion in the West. The West, 
it almost seemed, belonged and would continue to 
belong to Napoleon. There must be no clashing with 
Napoleonic interests in view of Austria’s present 
condition. Therefore she must turn, to the East and 
South, to anarchic Poland, to the ever moribund 
Turk, to Italy, traditional goal of Hapsburg aims. 
And this policy has lasted to the present day. 

But Metternich had no idea of forming a policy or 
developing a system. What he really did was to 
return to his old game of waiting and watching, which 
he had practised so successfully at Paris. Practically 
this amounted fo the re-organization of Austria’s 
resburces, and the conciliation of Napoleon by every 
possible means. The first aim involved domestic 
politics, over which Francis liked to exercise personal 
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control. Now the Emperor hated all change, and 
in consequence Metternich, although not unaware 
that there was great need of reform in \ustria, bowed 
to his will. “ Social questions, therefore,” he after- 
wards wrote, “ I placed in the background, but in the 
very first rank I placed the preservation of what^ 
remained of the Austrian Empire.” Even the work 
of re-organization, and such small reforn.s as were 
executed, were confided to '’able subordinates, in the 
choice of which the new Minister was always an adept. 
But on the foreign policy of Austria he kept a firm 
grip, and while outwardly professing friendship ' for 
Napoleon he looked confidently forward to a day of 
retribution. 

The re-organization of the Army was entrusted to 
Count Bellegarde, “ who knew as well as I did,” 
Metternich enigmatically remarked, “ the value of 
letting men talk.” The finances were entrusted to 
Count Wallis, an admirable selection. Nevertheless, 
Metternich at first opposed the latter’s suggested 
reforms, characteristically veering round to cordial 
co-operation when he found they were popular. 
When we re^nember Metternich’s youth, the circum- 
stances of his early summons to high office, and the fact 
that he was practically born into a diplomatic career, 
to assure him which his parents had almost ruined 
themselves, we cannot blame his habitual inclination 
to trim. The retention of office was essential to his 
existence, and for this it was imperative to keep on 
good terms with Francis. 

As years went on, Metternich became so wedded 
to power that he began to think himself essential to 
his country and grew to imagine, without exaggeration. 
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that any policy which suited himself also suited the 
needs of the Austrian Empire. 

Napoleon was at this time engaged in a quarrel with 
the Papacy, iniivhich Metternich supported him. Count 
Otto, the French Ambassador at Vienna, was com- 
pletely hoodwinked. He efxplained to his Government 
that any sfpparent display of ill-will towards France 
on the pvt of the Austrian Minister must be put 
down to the exigencies of policy and not to conviction, 
and when Champ:^ny suggested that in view of the 
crippled State of his finances-Metternich might be open 
to a. bribe, Otto answered that it would merely be 
waste of money, since Metternich was already quite 
commitfed to the views of the French Government. 

The first tangible result of Metternich’s return to 
apparent support of* the Napoleonic system was the 
Austrian Marriage Alliance with France. Metternich’s 
version of how It came about is as follows. There 
had long been rumours of Napoleon’s desire to marry 
an Austrian archduchess. It fitted in with his 
policy of imparting as much as possible of the tradi- 
tion of old European dynasties to his upstart title, 
and also of maintaining a good und(^i:standing with 
Austria. But these rumours had hitherto not been 
regarded seriously, and, indeed, attempts of Napoleon 
to secure the hand of a Russian princess had for a 
time alarmed the Court of Vienna. 

Towards the end of the year 1809, however, at a 
masked ball given by the Archchancellor, Cambac^res, 
Napoleon asked •Madame Metternich, who had re- 
mained in Paris after Metternich’s departure, whether 
she considered that the Archduchess Marie Louise 
would accept him as her husband. She very properly 
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to/d Aim tAat tAe co/roct pe/s'a/? A? £/?jpro£cA on 
the subject was Prince Schwarzenberg,^ the Austrian 
Ambassador, to whom she afterward^ reported the ' 
conversation. On the following morning, Prince 
Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, called on the Austrian 
Ambassador and made a definite offer of marriage on^ 
Napoleon’s behalf. Schwarzenbcrg rcierred the 
matter to Vienna, and Metternich on receiving the 
despatch went at once to the Emperor Francis and 
expressed the opinion that an immediate decision 
should be come to. ’ 

But who was to take the responsibility ? Metter- 
nich discreetly refused to give advice. It was one 
of those cases, he pleaded, where one man could not. 
put himself in another’s place. Francis, never prone 
to lightning decision, said that it was obviously 
for his daughter to make up her mind. But when 
Metternich was sent to interview her, Marie Louise 
promptly placed herself in the hands of her father. 

If the interests of Austria required it, she was willing 
to be sacrificed. 

This is Metternich’s version of- how the marriage 
came about,, ascribing the initiative to Napoleon. 
But, very characteristically, in another portion oi 
his Memoirs he credits himself with the original 
suggestion of the marriage, while in yet another he 
maintains a discreet silence as to the authorship^ 

Probably he was not the original author, but 
eagerly fell in with the suggestion when mooted as a 

^ In this and succeeding chapters Prince Pelix Sch^varzenberg, 
the diplomatist, must not be confused with Prince Charges 
Schwarzenbcrg, the Austrian General. 

Demelisch, “ Metternich und seine auswartige Politik,** Bk. li- 
voL i. p. 153. 
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/nesns of preventing Napoleon’s marriag^ with a 
Russian princess and furthering his new policy of 
friendship with France. It is certain that the Countess 
of Metternichjused her residence in Paris as a means 
of materially aiding the negotiations, and that it 
required all her father’s^ powers of persuasion to 
induce M%rie Louise to consent to marriage with a 
man whose very name she loathed. Still, as Metter- 
nich candidly remarked, “ Our princesses are not 
accustomed to choose tlieir own husbands according 
to,the promptings of their hearts^” 

On the evening of the day on which the Archduchess 
signified her assent, Gluck’s “ Iphigenie in Taurus ” 
was by a coincidence being acted at the theatre.^ 
The marriage was celebrated by proxy at Vienna on 
March nth, i8io. • 

The Marriage Alliance has often been cited as an 
instance of the disastrous consequences of Metternich’s 
policy of conciliating France. Certainly if we con- 
demn it, we condemn the whole of Austrian policy 
between 1809 and 1814. Without doubt it was a 
humiliation to the pride of the Hapsburgs that a 
daughter ®f the house should we(> Uie Corsican up- 
start, and it may well be argued thdt Francis and 
Metternich were disappointed in their hopes that 
the marriage would inaugurate a long period of peace 
witl^France. Nor was it creditable that the Princess 
should have been cast as a scapegoat into the wilder- 
ness of revolution, chained to that incarnation of 
unscrupulous ayibition which had ruined the Austrian 
nation. 

But the condition of Austria after 1809 was such 
^ Imperial Viennr.,” A. S. Levetus, p. 124. 
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that she must accept and not dictate the terms upon 
which good relations with France were to be restored. 
As Lady Castlereagh remarked, “ it was necessary to 
deUver a daughter of the House of Austria to satisfy 
the Minotaur.” Yet the sacrifice was not so terrible 
as it has been pictured, ^^apoleon behaved well to 
his new wife and gave her everything which she asked* 
for. Metternich found that Marie Louise^ was well 
able to take care of herself, and she said of Napoleon, 

“ he is more afraid of me than I a^ of him.” More- 
over, the marriage had just the effect which Metternich 
had expected. Whatever his personal feelings to- 
wards Napoleon may have been, he was not genuinely 
attached to Napoleonic policy. It was only .present ^ 
necessity which forced him to bow to French supremacy 
and court the power which he secretly longed to 
abase. The marriage was not the beginning of a 
system, but a temporary political move ; perhaps 
a leap in the dark, but none the less beneficial to 
Austria. For it aided Metternich in playing^ his 
waiting game. Napoleon really believed — this is 
proved over and over again amidst the tangled 
diplomacy that ..nveloped the Russian ■ expedition 
and the War of Liberation — that Austria was now 
committed to friendship for France and that nothing 
would induce her to sever it. Thus he maintained 
peace in spite of provocations which would otherwise 
have driven him to vengeance, and gave Metternich 
time to weave the web which was ultimately destined 
to encircle him. The marriage of M^rie Louise was 
no cowardly surrender to Napoleonic ambition. Tfip 
Archduchess was the pawn whose shifting started 
the long and deadly game in which Metternich schemed, 
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upon the chessboard of Europe, to checkmate 
Napoleon. 

The history of the relations of Austria and France 
from the Marrj’a^e Alliance to the battle of Leipsic, 
if read aright, forms an enthralling drama, in which 
Napoleon became slowly liut surely entangled in the 
^oils of Arigtrian diplomacy, to be mercilessly over- 
whelmed when all the forces for his destruction had 
been marsfialled. 

Metternich, as well as Marie Louise, was bound for 

♦ 

Paws. liideed, he started almost simultaneously 
with the new Empress of the French and overtook 
her at Strasburg. The Countess of Metternich, as 
has besn mentioned, had been residing in Paris 
during her •husband’s absence in a house in the 
Chaussee d’Antin. •Here Metternich now took up 
his quarters. Napoleon, who gave him a hearty 
welcome, had placed Marshal Ney’s house at his 
disposal, servants and all, but Metternich was un- 
willing to burden the French Court with unnecessary 
expense. 

It was not merely in order to be with his wife that 
Metternich shad come to Paris. Inngply to a report 
which Metternich had sent him on his first arrival on 
French soil, Francis had written ; “ Placing the 

fullest confidence in your personality, I have com- 
missioned yOu to proceed to Paris in order to act for 
the goo(f of my Monarchy. I therefore impose on 
you the duty of doing your utmost in our interests 
and of endeavoyring to obtain for us the greatest 
possible advantages. ...” 

In fact, Metternich’s aims were principally three. 
First, he wanted to observe on the spot the effect 
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of Napdleon’s marriage. Here his most sanguine 
hopes were exceeded. On March 29th, in a letter 
from Compiegne, where the French Court was residing, 
to Francis he wrote of Marie Louise : The Emperor, 

I assure you, is almost icntirely taicen up with her ; 
he pays her the most 9.ssiduous attentions,” and 
later, in April, " He is so evidently in loyc with he? 
that he cannot conceal Ills feelings, and all his 
customary ways of life are subordinated to ller wishes.” 
“ Impress upon the EmpSror,” Napoleon once said 
to Metternich, " that his daughter is the most preejous 
gift he could have bestowed upon me.” 

In September 1810, Metternich returned to Vienna, 
but was back in Paris when, on March loth, 1811, 
Marie Louise bore Napoleon a son. At* the ensuing ’ 
banquet he raised his glass, and prophetically drank 
to the health of the King of Rome. The birth of a 
son served to increase Napoleon’s re,gard for his wife 
and her popularity with the French nation, and 
Metternich complacently reflected how greatly her 
influence over the French Emperor might be turned 
to the benefit of Austria. 

It is melanctioly to reflect on tlie sordid ending to 
Marie Louise’s season of wedded bliss with Napoleon. 
Her misfortune was that, though amiable and pretty, 
she was a heartless, colourless woman, and on the 
whole deserved the remark that she -was neither 
daughter, nor mother, nor wife. 

The second object of Metternich’s visit to Paris 
was to induce Napoleon to modify jthe terms of the 
Treaty of Vienna in Austria’s favour. « He felt that 
Napoleon’s personal regard for him would aid him 
in this attempt, and lost no opportunity of humouring 
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aim, notably in regard to the question of the Holy See. 
Pius VII., furious because Napoleon had incorporated 
the States of the Church with the French Empire and 
declared Romo an Imperial and Free City, had ex- 
communicated Napoleon, and was now, in consequence, 
a prisoner at Savona. Metternich spared no effort 
lo induce si^e Pope to bow to Napoleon’s will, but 
found it iippossible to reconcile the contending parties. 

Still his conciliatory attitude bore fruit. He did 
not achieve much r^eduction of the terms of the Treaty 
of •Vienna. But Napoleoq allowed one important 
concession. Austria was ^permitted to pay the war- 
indemnity in monthly instalments, no small boon 
considering the state of her finances. Also, Napoleon 
gave Metteftrich every assistance in raising a loan 
in Franco to facilitate the payment of the indemnity. 
Other matters adjusted at this period were the regula- 
tion of trade in Illyria and North Italy and the 
questions arising from the recent large confiscation 
of Cjerman territory. In connection with the latter, 
Napoleon showed his appreciation of Metternich by 
restoring to the , Metternich family their ancient 
possessions* on the Rhine, which lAd been forfeited 
after the war of 1805. 

But Metternich had still another object in view 
when he came to Paris. Although he hoped and 
beliy^gd, that Napoleon was now bound to Austria 
by^uch intimate ties as would assure a period of 
peace, he wished to discover what were Napoleon’s 
intentions for the future, more especially in regard 
t» Russia. ®n arriving in Paris, he frankly acknow- 
ledged that he wished to obtain some guiding prin- 
ciples for the conduct of Austrian foreign politics. 
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Napoleon replied that if he waited he would gain 
the information required. 

So Mettcrnich waited, and in the meantime threw 
himself with zest into the gaieties '^f-. Versailles. It 
was at this time that there occurfed the fatal fire 
during a fete given in honour of Napoleon and the 
Empress Marie Louise by Prince Scb varzenberg, 
which Mettcrnich graphically describes in his Memoirs. 
The entertainment had been on a magnificent scale. 
Fanfares announced the arrival pf their Majesties, 
who proceeded at once to make a tour of the' gardens. 
The first object which met their gaze was a temple of 
Apollo, round which sang women dressed as Muses. 
During the royal progress strains of music continual!}' 
issued from subterranean grottoes and ffom arbours 
formed of vines. Soon a Temple of Fame came into 
view, surrounded by figures appropriately represent- 
ing Victory, Clio, and Fame herself. Again the 
trumpets blared, while tripods placed here and there 
exhaled incense and rare perfumes. 

Then came the grand spectacle. It consisted of a 
play performed round a mimic castle, followed by a 
mimic fire, which swiftly enveloped and consumed 
the stately edifice of a day. After the assembled 
guests had refreshed themselves with ices, the ball 
commenced. The scene was brilliant and impressive ; 
the ballroom held upwards of twelve hundred goosts, 
and Napoleon had ordered all those who posses 'led 
Austrian orders to wear them. Before the commence- 
ment of general dancing, a ballet was performed 
before the Emperor and Marie Louise, and it was soon 
after this that the tragedy commenced. 

A garland in the gallery caught fire ; the flames 
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spread to the draperies, and soon the whole ballroom 
was ablaze. A horrible panic ensued ; the usual 
rush towards every available exit resulted in fatal 
confusion. Twfi^ty persons, including Schwarzen- 
berg's daughter, perished ; 'many were crushed or 
otherwise injured. Metternich was present throtigh- 
out, and tesf^fies to the splendid behaviour of Napoleon. 
At the first outbreak, ho conducted Marie Louise to 
the Imperial coach, but ipimediately returned and 
occupied himself with superintending the attempts 
to *extinjfuish the flames. J^le gave his orders with 
great precision and celerUy and showed throughout 
resource and presence of mind. 

' Durin’g his stay in Paris, Metternich was gratified 
to observe *the popularity of the new lun])ross. 
Everywhere she w*as received with enthusiasm, 
and when she accompanied Na]M)leon in a tour 
round the Northern districts of France, Metternich, 
who had been invited to join the party, noticed 
the »warm welcome accorded her by all class(‘s. 
Najiolcon allowed Metternich every facility for con- 
versing with Marae Louise, and even encouraged 
her to ask the Austrian Minister’s advice ui)on every 
point which troubled her. 

Yet Metternich remained for many months un- 
enlightened as to Naixdeon’s intenthms for the future, 
andy whilst this was so, the main object of his visit 
was unfulfilled. He had, indeed, many conversatirms 
with Napoleon, in one of which th(! Emperor admitted 
that if Austria had resumed hostilities after VVagrarn 
he would ha\^c been undone. 

But it was not until September, after he had been 
six montlrs in France, that Metternich received any 
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hint of Napoleon’s intentions. Then the veil was 
lifted. The occasion was the selection of Marshal 
Bernadotte for the throne of Sweden. In an inter- 
view which Metternich had with l^poleon immedi- 
ately afterwards, the lafter admitted that this was 
a blow aimed at Russia. ‘ “ I consider the Swedislj^ 
affair as a more or less distant motive fl?r war with 
Russia.” Napoleon at the same time suggested that 
Austria should exchange ^part of her territory in 
Galicia for an equal portion of the- Illyrian provinces, 
desiring, at the same time, that the whole of Ihe 
conversation should be kept a secret between Metter- 
nich and the Austrian Emperor. 

Metternich had now obtained the required fnforma- . 
tion. He knew for certain that Napolebn was bent 
on the humiliation of Russia, an event which he 
contemplated with secret and malicious joy.^ It 
was time for him to return to Viennfi. In a farewell 
audience with Napoleon on September 14th, he 
obtained the revocation of the secret article of the 
Treaty of Vienna, which had limited Austrian arma- 
ments to one hundred and fifty tho”.sand men. Then, 
leaving St Cloifd*, he travelled to Vienna, and after 
a short sojourn there rejoined the Emperor Francis 
at Gratz. During Metternich’s absence at Paris, his 
father had presided over the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. Old Prince Metternich had always • •’had 
French leanings. He was a great upholder of tfhdi- 
tion, and it was the traditional policy of Austria to 
side with France. He accordingly opened negotia- 
tions with Count Otto, the French 'Ambassador, 

* Demelisch, “ Metternich und seine auswartige Politik/* vol. i. 
p. 414. 
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which, without actually reaching any definite con- 
clusion — Francis’ pride had been too much stung by 
the humiliation of 1800 for that — yet tended to pro- 
mote closer relations betwe'en the two governments. 

On his return, Metternich laid before Francis the 
^formation which he had gathered during Ins residence 
in France. <tnd evgn professes, in his M(’moirs, ac- 
curately tft have prophesied the course of the war 
which Napoleon subse(]uently waged with Russia. 
The truth of his p’cdictions as to the imminence of 
wai“ was substantiated by tbe fact that, during his 
absence in Paris, the ('/ar had sent his adjutant to 
Vienna to proj)osc an Austro- Russian alliance in the 
.event of'a war with France arising from the Swedish 
succession (luestion. The Austrian Government had 
refused the overture. Metternicli, indei'd, professed 
to solicit the good otfices of Prussia and jiointed out 
to the Berlin (joVbrnment that a l''ranco-Russian War 
would, by weakening both the combatants, promote 
the cause of European liberty. 

It was at this jieriod that Metti'rnich w;is nominated 
Curator of the Acack-my of h'ine Arts, “ an uiK.cxpected 
and honourable appointment.” He characteristically 
determined to enhance the dignity of the olfici^ by 
infusing fresh strength into the old Statutes and by 
increasing the outward effect by the n'ception of 
forei|n not.abilities and the election of houor.ary 
nien'.bers. It seems, indeed, to have been jiart of 
Mettcrnich’s policy to become' identified with such 
associations with 'a view to obtaining a voice in anrl 
a linowledge c 5 f every jihase of Austrian life, for he 
also obtained the Curatorshij) of the Anhitects' 
Association, and, later on, became Chancellor of the 
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Order of Maria Theresa, in order to increase liis 
influence in army questions. 

Metternich was no '' snob.'’ Like Francis, he 
never loved ceremony for its own ^itake, and in the 
choice of instruments* he constantly deprecated 
courtiers being appointed to posts merely becaiis^ 
they were courtiers. But he was never l^th to secure 
a distinction for himself when he felt it would serve 
a political turn. This ^ illustrated by a curious 
letter which he wrote in 1813 just after the battle of 
Leipsic, requesting Hudelist to try and airange’for 
the Freedom of Vienna to. be offered to Metternicli 
and Schwarzenberg, the Commander of the Austrian 
forces which had helped to defeat Napoleon., 
Anything out of the common,” said he' ” has a good 
effect. The Salvata of Vienna is worth something. 
Try and bring it about sub rasa/' 
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THE DRESDEN INTERVIEW 

Napoleon’s* invasion of Russia places Austi ia in an awkward 
dilemma — That she is able to maintain neutrality is larp^cly due 
to Mettcrnich — Mettcrnich acconi^]ianies the Ihnjierur h'lancis to 
Dresden for an intervSew with Napoleon— lie discusses with 
Napoleon t^ie prospects of the Kiissian undertaking:;. He con- 
tiniK^ly negotiates with tlv: enemies of I'rance m I'.iirope — 
Najioleon’s conviction that Aiistiia would r<auam faitliiul to his 
cause — Mettcrnich contriv’cs to eiisuie the safety of the Austrian 
iContingent*&erving with the Grand Army by a secret arrangi'incnt 
with Russia — TRe arrival of Narbonne as hrench envoy at \’ienMa 
causes Metteriiich some hirassmg moments - Najioleon’s suspieions 
are gradually awakened— 'I'lu' deieat ot the .\tlus .it Daul/en in- 
ducts Mettcrnich to «lcx:ide on war as soon as the Austrian ]>rcpara- 
lioiis arc complete — Metteriiich aecomjianiis th<‘ haniieior hraiieis 
to Git.scliin in ordei to lie m touch with tin* Iviissian headtpiartei s 
The signing of the Armistice of i’leiswitz viituallv st-als N.'pioleoii’s 
fate --^letternich interviews the ('/.ir at ( )pt)cn() lit' returns to 
l'i<sd('n, where he has his iainous mtcrvicw with Napok'oii m the 
Marcolmi Palace — He secures a piolongation of the aimistict* 
After some metfectivc negotiations, Austria throws m her lot with 
tlic Allies, and tfticlarcs War on Naptileon ^ 

A ll history has not rmorded so strango' a 
political situation, and it probably never will 
record a sccoild of the same kind.” Sue li was Alcttcr- 
nit'h’^! comment on the statt* of Icuropean jxditics 
during Napoleon’s invasion of Knssia. 

The blow had s^ion fallen, as McttiTiiii h had lore- 
told ; and by Ijie end of i8il Napoleon had estabhslied 
his base at Danzig preparatory to entering tlie heart 
of Russia. 
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What ‘course, then, was Austria to pursue ? It 
seemed impossible that she could avoid declaring 
for one side or the other. The troops of the States 
comprising the Confederation of the 5 .hine had joined 
the Grand Army, and* Napoleon ^lost no time in 
acquainting the Courts ot Austria and Prussia with 
his intention of invading Russia, and iijt demandinif 
their support. Prussia at once acquiesced, and it 
seemed that Austria must perforce do the same. 
For Austria had refused' to form an alliance witli 
Russia ; her Sovereign '^as bound to Napoleon* by 
the closest family ties ; she jvas, moreover, isolated 
in Europe. 

That she was eventually able to adopt th« pose ot 
Armed Neutrality was to a great e.xtent doe to Mettcr- 
nich’s excellent personal ndatious with both the Czar 
and Napoleon. For Napoleon, as Mctternich guessed, 
merely wanted some guarantee tliAt Austria would 
not take up arms against him, while Russia recognized 
that Austria only refrained from joining her against 
France through a sense of weakness. Consecpiently, 
Metternich was able on March 14th, 1812, to sign a 
Treaty with France by which Austriu agreed to 
furnish an A-tixiliary Corps of thirty thoirsand troops 
for the Ricssian War, receiving in exchange a guarantee 
of integrity and a promise that, in the event of a 
reconstitution of Poland, she should recover Wlyria 
or at any rate a large portion of it. Metternich 
wisely stipulated that the Treaty should be kept 
secret as long as possible.^ 

For the moment the danger that Ae, stria would be 

’ Dcnielisch, “ Metternich untl bcine auswartige Politik/' vol. i 

p, 51S. 
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forced openly to declare herself wiis staved. olf. There 
was, indeed, some unpleasantness over the selection 
of a Commander for the Auxiliary Force. Napoleon 
asked and Metternich suggested that the post should 
be offered to the Archduke Charles ; but the Arch- 
duke, who, since Wagram.had been on the reverse of 
'friendly tc.rms with his brother the Emperor Francis, 
refused the proffered honour. Prince Schwarzenberg 
was eventually selected in his place. 

In May, Napoleon went to Dresden to receive the 
vassal sovereigns 'before his departure to join the 
army. The Emperot ^Francis and his consort were 
accompanied thither by Metternich, who found the 
universal opinion was that Naitoleon was certain to 
succeed in kis Russian enteri)rise. 

This visit gave Mc?tterni('h an op])ortunify ol lauiew- 
ing his former friendly intercourse with Napoleon. 
Their conversatvms chu'lly turned on Itie prospects 
of the Russian campaign and the iida'inal gotc-rnment 
of France. As to the former, Mellernich found that 
Napoleon did not underrate the gravity ol the undtu- 
taking. He aflirmed that Patience, would win tlie 
day. If liussia offered a stout rc;sictanci', lx; woiilcl 
establish himself gradually in tlx; Ix'art <11 the country, 
until the Russians grew tired of unwillingly suj)porting 
so vast a host free of charge. 

As to France, Napoleon aired his views as to the 
best method of governing it. It was, he said, less 
lifted for rejircsentative government than otlx;r 
countries. Talept w;us (ommon enough, but there 
was little cliaracter and less principle anxjng the 
majority of Frenchmen. He admitted that he had 
stifled the Corps Lcgislatif, but that was because they 
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showed a 'revolutionary spirit. He was not desirous 
of absolute power, but he wanted more than the mere 
form of power. His aim was to organise the State, 
so that there should be " no more tattlers, no ideologues, 
no false tinsel.” When Metternicli enquired why 
he had not carried out this aim, Napoleon replied that 
war came first and must be brought to a>conclusion 
before domestic reform could be taken in hand. That 
conclusion was never reached. 

All this time, and whife Napoleon was actually 
carrying out his invasion of Russia, Mettcrnkh new^r 
ceased his endeavours to strengRlen the bonds between 
Austria and Prussia. Whatever the issue of the 
struggle, he felt that the fate of Europe must lie in 
the hands of those two countries. But kis aim was 
to keep the forces of Austria intact, and for this 
reason he steadfastly resisted Stein’s persistent en- 
treaties that Austria should immcdiat;ely join Prussia 
in taking up arms against Napoleon. It was a policy 
not of inclination l)ut of self-preservation. As Metter- 
nich wrote to Hudelist soon after the visit to Dresden, 
“ 1 am daily more convineixl that no other line of 
action can be 'pursued, short of taking the direct 
road to ruin.” ‘ 

The stubborn resistance of Russia took Europe 
and Metternich by surprise. The disastrous retreat 
of Napoleon dumbfounded them. Mettcrnicl} even 
then could not bring himself to believe that Napoleon’s 
power was shattered. True, he had been continually 
negotiating with the enemies of France. At the 
beginning of 1812 he had told the Russian ambassador 
that Austria was only waiting to join Russia until 

1 Letter to Hudelist written from Prague, June 0th, 1812. 
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her preparations were complete. In May he ap- 
proached Hardenberg with regard to co-operation 
with Prussia. By November negotiations were on 
foot with the British Cabinet. Still, he refused 
actually to join Russia or Prussia. But he was un- 
willing that the Austrian Auxiliary Corj)s should 
suffer loss in protecting the h'rench retreat, and 
ordered Schwarzenberg to retire u})i)n (ialieia, if 
possible, without lighting.* 

,The pplicy w'hicA Austria was now to pursue needed 
very delicate handliis^. .^^etternich must wait until 
th(! Powers were compelled to acc(‘[)t ,\ustria’s inter- 
vention as arbiter or at any rate to recogni.se her 
prc-eminen(;e in return lor her active support. 
Napoleon must at flie sam(“ time bi' whc(‘dled into 
the belief that Francis would never turn against his 
son-in-law, and that .'\ustria, under no circaimstances, 
would ever desert France. This selfish but jiractical 
policy ultimately ensured the downt.dl of Napoleon, 
and’Metternich manipulated its details with Macliia- 
\'ellian cunning. 

in Januijry i8fj. Count Bubna "^as sent to Paris 
to assure Najioleon that Austria was ‘i.iithful to his 
cause, but at the same time to urge ujxin him a policy 
of peace. Austria would be willing to inixliate. 

But Napi^eon proved hims(;lf ;il)solut<‘ly convinced 
of the'rricndship of Austria in any emergency. He 
adopted a high tone. He was cpiite willing for Austria 
to mediate, but Ije w'ould impose tlu* jieace conditions, 
and would pot be dictated to by anybody. “• I 
accepted your intervention for peace,” he complained 
to Bubna, ‘‘ but an armed mediator docs not suit me.” 
Austria must abide by the tenios granted her after 
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Wagram, Russia by those arranged at Tilsit. Yet 
as a concession to Hapsburg pride, the Emperor's 
little grandson should be crowned King of Rome, 
and, in the event of Napoleon’s death, Marie Louise 
should become Regent of France. 

Napoleon’s haughty attitude, which presumed on ' 
the unshakeable fidelity of Austria, made it harder 
than ever for Metternich to restrain the warlike 
element in Austria. Indeed Metternich himself seems 
to have wished to declare war ati once, bnt^was r(v 
strainecl by the cautious Frannis. At any rate he 
wrote to Stadion in June 1813, “ As for me, I would 
have struck long since, but tlie Emperor is mon' 
unwilling than ever.” , 

Prussia had already declared ovar ; the King of 
Saxony had retired to Bavaria, to avoid the bt'llicose 
patriotism of his subjects ; the German portion of the 
Austrian Emjhre clamoured vehemently for war 
Still the Austrian GovcM'nment refused to commit 
itself. Metternicli kept holding conferences \Vith 
Otto, the French Minister at Vienna, with a view 
to obtaining some advantages for Austria in case of 
peace. But he would not go beyond tentative 
negotiations. Austria might come to terms, if 
Spain were restored to the Bourbons, if the Hanseatic 
Towns were given back to Germany, if the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine wen' suppressed, if the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw were partitioned between Austria, France 
and Russia, if Illyria were restored to her, and if the 
River Inn was again constituted the border between 
Italy and Austria. But there was always an “ if.” 

In view, however, of Napoleon’s haughty reply to 
Count Bubna’s mission. Metternich proceeded to 
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otier Austria’s mediation to the allied Powers. He 
vvas received with rebuffs by all. Castlereagh, on 
behalf of Great Britain, said that he was convinced 
that Napoleon would accept no reasonable terms. 
The Russian diplomatists * remarked that Austria 
I herself would soon realise -t^ie impossibility of treating 
with Napoleon. 

.Mettenveh sent copies of these answers, through 
Schwarzenberg, Austrian ^ambassador at Paris, to 
Napoleon, in order that he might see that he was the 
(obstacle* to peace ;nul b(' wuhua'd to give some more 
ex]*)icit indication of'. \\;hat terms lu' w'ould accept. 
Hut Napoleon was still und('r tlu' lirm delusion that 
.\ustria* was his nnsw('rving friend. H(‘ replaced 
Otto by i\t. de Narbonn(\ and instructed his n('w 
representative to urg(' Austria to nran'Ii 100,000 
men into Silesia and take the Allies in (lank, w'hih; 
N'a])oleon himst^f attacked (jiem in front. Thus, in 
Napoleon’s opinion, the war would soon be eoneluded. 
Foii her exertions, Austria slutuld rec('ive Silesia, 
llhTia, and part of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 

It w'as (.‘vident, that Napoh'on was convineed that 
.\ustria wfluld ulimateh' join him.’ Schwarzenberg, 
accordingly, who had no intention ot’ going out of 
his way to undet eive him, gave up his altemids to 
induce Napoleon to accept .Nustrian mediation. 

()n.April 13th Napoleon set out to join his army, 
little knowing that his course ot j)ohti( al a.scendenc.y 
was well-nigh run. Mettcunich’s task W'as clear, but 
must still be Ifandled delicately, lb; continued to 
assert that Austria was pre]>ared to mediate ; at the 
same time he mobilised the tnjo])s which Napoleon 
had demanded, though he had no intention of employ- 
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ing them to aid Napoleon. It was, moreover, necessary 
to strengthen Austria’s position of neutrality. Mettcr- 
nich accordingly tried to form a sort of neutral league 
of the Princes of the Rhine Confederation. This was 
not a success. He won over the King of Saxony for 
a time, but WUrtcmberg, *d5 well as Bavaria, which,, 
had gained much from her alliance with France, 
held aloof. , 

To provide for the safety of the Austrian contingent 
promised to Napoleon by the tej^ms of Schwarzen- 
berg’s Treaty, Metternich engbiecred the Trealy 
of Kalisch with Russia. Tb'^ Russian Government 
agreed to connive in a military farce, wherein the 
Austrian troops were slowly to retire into Galicia, 
apparently pre.sscd back by superior numbers. Then; 
still remained to be dealt with a' Franco-Polish Corps 
under Poniatowski, which Napoleon had left in 
Upper Silesia to watch the rnovements'of the Austrians. 
It was arranged that (his force was to be brought back 
by the Austrians in their retreat, and ultimately to be 
disarmed by the King of Saxoii)- in his opportune 
capacity of Grand Duke of Warsaw. The inactivity 
of the Auxiliary"Corps had already been 'ensured by 
the dispatch 'of its Commander, Schwarzenberg, on 
a mission to Napoleon at Paris — a delicate compli- 
ment, as Metternich humorously put it, tp the latter, 
and “ before all luiro|)e a striking example*- af the 
attitude of Austria, since the Commander of the 
Auxiliary Corps would appear before his chief to 
receive his orders in person.” ' 

The arrival of the new French envoy! M. de Na'*- 
bonne, gave Metternich an uncomfortable reminder 
that he was playing a dangerous game. Otto had 
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been credulous and easy to satisfy. But this M. de 
Xarbonne was a most imjuisitive person. He was 
not to be taken in, and possessed a bluntness of s})eech 
which was not wholly beneficial to French interests. 
He saw at once that Napoleon was being duped by 
Austria. 

Narbonne's instructions were to propose that 
.\ustria should act as mediator in the interest of 
France, and that if the .'\llics would not agu'ce to 
reasonable terms stie should at once pour 100,000 
men into Silesia, \yhat •terms Nairoleon would 
propose Narbonne did . not know. Metternich’s 
dilemma was aggravated. Kvenlu.dly he assented 
•to Narbonne's proposals, chielly to gain lime ; it 
would be easy afterwards to n'fiise Napoleon’s terms. 
Ihit Narbonne was extremelv suspicious, and imp.arted 
liis suspicions to Napoh'on. He also ])lied Metternich 
with a most embarrassing tin' oi (pu'stions. What 
\\ould happen if Austria and h'raiK «' failed to agree 
as totthe terms to be proposed to the Allies ’ Metter- 
nich answered that he was sure Napoleon would be 
reasonable. But what if Napf)IcK»n were not reason- 
able ? Metternich could only answer that Austria 
as armed mediator would be found to n])hold pistice, 
l)ut added that her pre|)ossessions would l)i‘ in favour 
of France ? .Would Austria in certain eventualities 
oppose -France ? That, Metternii h h.astened to u-ply, 
Would be out of the question, for lie was sure I-'rance 
would be reasonable. 

Metternich hau’ to use every sort oi subterfuge t() 
evade this indomitable Frenchman. He must c onsult 
the himpererr Francis ; usually the ICmperor wcaild 
be too unwell or too busy to be consulted ; or Meltcr- 
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nich himself would be too unwell or too busy to consult 
him. There was always some excuse for delay. The 
importunate Narbonne had many stormy interviews 
both with Metternich and with Francis. Sometimes 
Metternich parried Narbonne’s suspicions with an 
affectation of injured innocence. “ I hope that thj, 
Emperor Napoleon,” he wrote on May ist, “ places 
some confidence in the man who has in grpat measure 
brought about the present relations betw^een France 
and Austria. Is it in the nature of things that tliis 
man should in a moment* betra\c<ins part as 'guarantor 
of the work of many years.-?^” Though Mettefnich 
refused to be drawn, Narbonne was now convinced 
of his double-dealing. His warnings at last had thein> 
effect upon Napoleon, who informed hini that h(' saw 
through Austria’s duplicity, biit believed that one 
decisive victory would allay all cause for alarm. Yet 
as a matter of fact it was Naporeon’s victories at 
Lutzen and Eautzen in May wdiicli induced Metternich 
to throw' off the mask. u 

Napoleon’s disillusionment was further enhanced 
by Austria’s attitude in the matter of the disarming 
of Poniatowski's Corps, which had been' carried out, 
as arranged, 'by the King of Saxony, acting on Metter- 
nich’s advice. Napoleon, of course, was furious, 
and forbade Poniatowski to surrender hjs arms, wdiile 
Narbonne w'as ordered to obtain some sat-iefactory 
assurance from Metternich regarding Poniatowski's 
troops and tlie Austrian Auxiliary Corps, both of 
wdiich, in Napoleon’s eyes, formed f)art of the French 
army. Metternich speciously replied * that Austria 
could not in reason fight and act as arbiter at the 
same time. 
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Then Narbonne re-opened Jiis batteries of awk- 
ward interrogation. Did Austria still consider herself 
bound by the treaty of March 14th, 1812, or did she 
not ? Mctternich amiably put him off with the 
answer that it was impossible for Austria to fight 
Russia. Narbonne’s next itiove was to deliver a 
note requiring Austria cither to execute the treaty 
or deny its existence. He also obtained an int<'rview 
with Francis. Nothing resuked, save that Metternich 
agreed that Poniato^v.ski’s Cor|)s should not be dis- 
armed while traversin,^» Austiian territory. 

^ So negotiations dragged on and nmtual sus]uc-ion 
increased. Napoleon steadfastly refused to allow the 
tirnrcd mediation of Austria, and M<'ttcrnich welcomed 
(Ins refusal as affording him an excuse lor not throwing 
.\nstria’s lot in with France. 

If anything was recpiired to turn Napoleon’s sus- 
picions into certainty, it was provid<'d l)v the capture 
at Dresden towards the end of May of a courier carry- 
ing dispatches from the Russian Minister at Vienna 
to the Russian ( ourt, and the seizures by the I''rencli 
of some corrcspondvjnce betwetm the Austrian (iovern- 
^ ment and the King of Saxony. .Abundant evidence 
was afforded Napoleon of .Mclternich’s doulde de.aling, 
and letters were disclosed from .Metlernich to the 
Allies excusing Austria’s delay in activelv joining 
them. iNapole(jn now saw how he liad Ixa n duired. 
I'oor Narbonne, who liad really carriial out a very 
ditlicult task with (Tcdil, Ixsame tlu; scajregoat. 

The [)enctration of M. de Narbonne,” said Napoleon 
af^erwards, “was more injurious than servi<e,d)le to 
my interests.” 

In the meantime, Napedeon determined to make 
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advances to Russia that he might have a free hand to 
cmsh the German powers. Narbonne was ordered 
not to press Mcttcrnich any further, to disavow the 
treaty of March 14th, ^1812, and to enlarge on the 
strength of the French resources. 

Napoleon’s overtures tb Russia thoroughly alarnufl 
the Emperor Francis and Metternich, mindful of the 
results of Tilsit. They felt that the time^vas at hand 
when Austria must throw in her lot with the Allies ; 
and the trend of events increased,, that opinio, n. C(*.nt 
Bubna, who had been sent by'lhe Austrian Govein- 
ment to re-open negotiations with Napoleoh at 
Dresden, was coldly received, but the production 
of a letter from Francis enlarging on the marriage tie! 
which bound the two countries together, induced 
Napoleon to suggest a Congress at Prague with a view 
to a Treaty for the preservation of the general peace 
Moreover, Bubna carried back with him a letter from 
Napoleon to Francis, affirming that he entrusted lib 
honour to the safe-keeping of his father-in-law. * 

The nows of the defeat of the Allies at Bautzen and 
their retreat beyond the Oder iuduced Metternich, 
while keeping up Napoleon’s delusion as long as 
possible, definitely to throw in his lot with the Allies, 
even though the Austrian preparations were not 
quite complete, and from this time his policy become^ 
more definite and straightforward. 

For some time the presence of Stadion and Gentz 
in the camp of the Allies had kept Metternich in 
t,ouch with the views and movements of Russia and 
Prussia, and now, in order to facilitate communicatfon 
with the Czar, he persuaded Francis to accompany him 
to the village of Gitschin in Bohemia, half-way between 
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Dresden and the Russian headquarters, whitlfer they 
arrived on June 13th. The ever-inquisitivo Narbonne 
was informed .that the move was necessary for the 
better prosecution of Austria’s mediation. 

On arriving at Gitschin, Metternich immediately 
sent to demand an interview with the Duke of Bassano 
on the pretext that Francis had agreed to Napoleon’s 
proposiils for mediation. But Najroleon had already 
sealed his own fate by signing, on June 4th, the armis- 
tice of Pleiswitz, whereby he'sacrii'iced llu' advantage 
wbkh he had gained by thc^viclorh's of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, and gave a breathing space to the exhausted 
.Mlies. 

Metteraicli, learning that Napoleon had not reached 
Ifresden and ihat consetjuenfly In' could not hope for 
an answer to his message, hastened to Opocno, where 
.\le.\ander had tirranged to meet him. Alexander 
was accompanied , by his sister, the Grandduchess 
t'alherine, by ( ounts Nesselrode and Sladion .ind 
l)y I.ebzcltern, who had been employed by Mett('rnicli 
in 1810 to attempt mediation between Najioleon and 
the Papacy. 

The first interview lasted two horns, ;ind at this 
and subs('(iuent meetings Metternicli managed to 
regain the confidence of Alexander and to convince 
liim of Austria’s willingness to co-o|)cimU' with tin' 
Allies. The final result was the Treaty of Reicheniiacii, 
''igned on June 27th by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
with the object of over-throwing tlie power of Na]iolrou. 
Metternich liimseF. had quitted Ojiocno seven days 
Before the treqty was actually signed. 

At Gitschin, whither he returned, he found awaiting 
him a letter from the Duke of Bassano jnessing him 
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earnestly to come to Dresden. Metternich accepted 
the invitation after informing the Allies that he had 
done so, but, nevertheless, hurried on the Austrian 
preparations for war. 

He reached Dresden on June 24th. Napoleon 
arrived on the following day. Then took place that 
famous interview in the Marcolini Palace betweiai 
the French Emperor and the Austrian Chancellor 
the descriptions of which vary according as the 
narrators are biassed by sentiments of friendship or 
hostility for Napoleon. To be brief, Napoleon .uiy)- 
braided Metternich with taking advantage of the 
difficulties of France to forward the aims of Austria, 
and his conversation consisted of “ the oddest mixtuu 
of heterogeneous subjects, violent outbursts alternat- 
ing with friendliness.” All the time he was stridinr; 
up and down the map- room, where the greater part ot 
the interview took place. Metternuh remained qiiiu 
calm and sought with soft words to turn away lib 
wrath. For a time this only increased Napoleon ^ 
fury, and in the stress of his emotion his hat^rollcil 
on to the floor. Metternich made no attempt to 
pick it up. Yet af the end of this ,e.\traordinar\ 
interview, .which lasted more than six hours 
an “ unparalleled struggle ” Metternich called it— 
Napoleon accepted the armed mediation of Austria 
and even embraced the Austrian representative 
“ Tell your mamma,” wrote Metternich to his daughter 
Marie, “ that I have returned from Dresden in a 
contented frame of mind . . . within a short time 
we shall have peace or else an appalling war.” 

’ So Metternich states in a letter to tiis daughter Marie, wn\teii 
from Gitschm, July 2nd, 1813. 
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The next few days, indeed, were perliaps the most 
rritical in the careers of both Napoleon and Metternich. 
For the latter the situation was extremely delicate. 
Austrian preparations were not (juite complete. 
Metternich had asked Sclr.varzenberg whether a 
of the armistice would be of advantage 
and if so, how long a prolongation W(nild 
be required. Schwarzenberg had replied that in 
twenty days the army would be increitsetl by 75,000 
men, and that, if the armisfice were [)rolongeil until 
tl»»n, that would be sutlicient. It was, therefore, 
imperative that some scheme should be conceived 
whereby Austria should be enabled to strike at the 
opportune moment, and not a day sooner or later. 

For Napoleon the events and the decisions of llie 
next few days meant success or failure, t'ould lie 
trust Austria ? If so, delay niiglit enable liim to 
spare his buffeted, hosts further liardsliips .ind gain 
an honourable peace. If not, then drlay was fraught 
with destruction, and could only benelit the Allii's. 

Bui: the fates were against Naiioleon. ‘‘ I saw the 
decisive hour drawing near,” he said afterwards at 
St Helena, ‘‘ niy star wamid, and ' felt the reins 
slipping from my hands.” H(‘ determined to trust 
Austria, and was lost. Metternit h was resolved at 
all hazards to obtain the extension of the armistice 
for which Senwarzenberg had asked. He gained it 
by imposing upon Napoleon with an unscrupulous 
cunning that makes one alnurst im lined to pity his 
dupe. On June 7pth, just as Mt'tlernich was about 
to leave Dresden, he received a message from Napoleofi 
asking for an interview. He accordingly proceeded 
to the French headejuarters. He noticed that the 


prolongation 
to the Allies, 
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French Marshals standing outside showed painful 
anxiety as to the result of the forthcoming interview, 
Berthier was especially concerned. It is evident that 
Napoleon wished to put Mctternich to the test. He 
conducted him to his private room, and dismissing; 
everyone except Bassanp .asked Mettcrnich to nanv 
the conditions under which Austria would consent t* 
mediate. Metternich enumerated four conditions 
Napoleon must accept the armed mediation of Austria , 
the plenipotentiaries of the Peace Congress were tn 
meet at Prague on July loth ; the last day of 
negotiations should be fixed as August loth, and until 
that date all hostilities must cease. It will be noticed 
that Metternich had in these terms provided for the 
extension of the Armistice for exactly those twenty 
days which Schwarzenberg had demanded. 

To Metternich's great amazement and equal sati-.- 
faction, Napoleon then and there accepted the proffered 
terms. “ Never surely,” wrote the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, ” was so great a business settled in so short 
a time.” Moreover, so genuinely desirous of peace 
was Napoleon that he even allowed provisions to be 
conveyed from Austria for the use of the Allied armies 
during the.* Armistice. Metternich guaranteed the 
prolongation on behalf of the Allied Monarchs. He 
also wrote to Francis to make sure that the Austrian 
Government would fight if their minimum conditions 
were refused by Napoleon ; he received a satisfactory 
answer. 

The net was now almost closed aroiund Napoleon. It 
only remained to ensure the failure of the Congress 
of Prague. Delays occurred almost without pVe- 
meditation. There were misunderstandings among 
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the allied Generals as to the date of the resumption 
of hostilities ; there were corresponding delays on 
the French side, and Napoleon, to use Metternich’s 
phrase, struggled against all attempts at negotiation 
“ like a devil in a vessel of holy water.” ^ When the 
juecting actually took place\ Metternich objected to 
the presence of the Duke of Vicenza, first French 
plenipotentiary, because his cn'dcnitials had not 
arrived. XVliile the Congress, and with it tlie destinies 
(h luirope, waited uj)on the arrival of these missing 
(^('dentiafe, Metternich put^the finishing touches to 
his preparations. He even made out passports for 
M. de Narbonne, and completed th(' FmpcTor Francis’ 
War Manifesto. The loth of August came, but not so 
the credential of the Duke of Vi('enza. The dramatic 
moment had arrived. * At midnight MellcTnic h cainaul 
the beacons to be kindled which announec'd to all the 
world that Austria had dcudarcM war. 1'iie jieriod of 
dissimulation, of vacillating, of i)rej)aration, was over, 
'the f^it(‘ of Napoleon was sealed. 

’ i.etter from Metternich to Stadion, Brandeis, July 25th, 181 j. 
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THE FALL OF NAPOLEON 

Metternich issues a Manifesto in the name of the Emperor Francis, 
justifying the conduct of Austria — Having once thrown in his lot 
with the Allies, Metternich pursues a vigorous policy— Delays causci] 
by jealousies in the Allied Can^p and by friction between the Czar 
and Metternich — Mctternich’s reflections on the motives respectivcK 
inspiring the troops of the Allied Powers — NcgotiatioiTs are ope’^nl 
with Napoleon at Langres and continued at Chatillon — Then 
effect is merely to give the h'rcnch armies a respite — The* Allies 
advance on Pans — The Emperor Francis and Metternich remain at 
Dijon — Reasons which probably induced Metternicl? to absenj 
himself from Paris when Napoleon’s future was being discussed - 
Metternich reaches Paris m time to >gilncss the entry of Toub 
XVIII. — And subsequently visits England with the Czar and Iht* 
King of Prussia — Preparations for the Congress of Vienna--- 
Magnificence of the festivities during the Congress — Which did not 
prevent the transaction of valuable work by a band of ca])ablc 
statesmen — Metternich’s able subordinates — The problems confront- 
ing the Congress — Danger that the Polish and Saxon qi^estions 
would lead to complications — Tendency of the Powers to split into 
two antagonistic groups — In Italy Metternich secures all the rc(}uire- 
ments of Austria — And in (Germany takes ^are that Liberal aspira- 
tions are disappoiiTted — The escape of Napoleon' from Elba falb 
like a bombsh^^ll on the Congress — And causes a hurried settlement 
of outstanding questions — Napoleon endeavours to sow dissension 
among the Allies — After the Battle of Waterloo, Metternich travels 
to Paris to assist in deciding upon the fate ot Napoleon and France— 
The sovereigns shower upon him rewards in appreciation of his 
services to the Allies. ^ 

T he tortuous and shifty policy pursued by Metter- 
nich between i8o() and iSi-j: is reflected in the 
Manifesto inspired by him and issued in the name of 
Francis simultaneously with Austria’s declaration^ of 
war. It asserted that Austria felt herself compelled 
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to fight for self-preservation and for the maintenance 
of the, social system. She had no selfish aims. In 
spite of the severe blows dealt her by France in 1809 
she had made peace with Napoleon, hoping to exert 
upon him a beneficial influence. But this hope was 
^shattered by Napoleon’s de.iigns on Russsia, and the 
Manifesto proceeded to offer a sort of apology for 
the part which Austria had played during the Russian 
war. Her object had been, to instil Napoleon with 
peaceful inclinations by inaugurating a confederacy 
in Germafiy, which might fosm a nucleus of resistance 
to the overweening power of France. It is obvious 
that Metternich found it diflicult to attribute to a 
dotty regard for the public good a ])t)licy which was 
essentially (Opportunist. The police’ itself was more 
successful than Metternich’s attemj>ts to justify it. 

Whatever may be said of Metternich’s ])olicy before 
the Treaty of ReiThenbach. now that he had pul his 
hand to the plough there was no turning ba<'k 
Austria was henceforth bent on breaking Napoleon’s 
power. When the news came of the hrench defeats 
at (.irossbeeren, ^Kat/.bach, and Kuhn, Mc'tternich 
wrote to Hitlelist (August jist, 181/,): “Now things 
are looking up since we have siored tliree victories 
against Napoleon, the results of wliii li (annot be 
ultimately mc'asured ’’ ; and from this time Metternich 
broke off his secret negotiations willi Napoleon, lb; 
expressed his joy at Napoleon’s retreat to Lei])sic l<j 
his daughter Marie in these words “ All jrrovi's that 
the hour has struct? and th.il iny mission, wlih h is to 


put an end to'so much evil, is supported by the decrees 
of ^Providence. I am certain that Naj)olc(jn thinks 
of me continually. I must seem to him a sort of 
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conscience personified. I predicted ever)dhing to 
him at Dresden. He would not believe a word of 
it, and the Latin proverb ‘ Quos deus vult perdere 
dementat prius,’ is again proved true” (OctoW ist, 
1813, from Teplitz). Napoleon’s disastrous defeat 
at Lcipsic he regarded as a justification of his polic\) 
in the eyes of that party at Vienna which had always 
been opposed to Austria’s participation in the struggle, 
and he wrote to HudelisL (October 8th), “ Now every- 
thing declares for the war, for myself, and for 
Schwarzenberg. ” 

It is, therefore, quite unjust to accuse Metternich o1 
lukewarmness in regard to the expulsion of Napoleon 
from Germany. On the other hand, it is certain that, 
neither he nor the Emperor Francis, who was anxious 
for the future of his daughter Marie Louise, wished 
to oust Napoleon altogether from the throne of Fram e 
Let Napoleon remain, so long as his wings wen* 
clipped, and Europe secured against further molesta- 
tion from h'rance.’ ('onsecjuently Metternich, was 
continually advising Napoleon to come to terms 
during the whole of the latter payt of the campai.gn 
and always^ showed himself willing to n'igotiatc. He 
was an.xi(jus to show that Austria would save hoi 
Emperor’s son-in-law if he would be saved, and that 
if Austria could bring Napoleon to , reason France 
need not even suffer invasion. This was the sense ir 
which Metternich, on December ist, issued a Declara- 
tion of the Powers to the French people, assurinr 
them that the Allies were attacking not France bui 
Napoleon — “ the hardest bit of work •! ever did ii 
my life,” he told Hudelist. 

' Edward de Wertheimer, Due de Reichstadt,” p. 71. 
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These views were not rclislied by the Czar, nor, 
wliatever Frederick William himself might secretly 
think, by the advisers of the King of Prussia. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the campaign which 
began at the conclusion of the t'ongress of Prague 
*iind ended with the Peace i)f Paris, there was con- 
stant bickering amongst tlu‘ Allies. Tlie diplomatists 
were jealoys of each other ; the Cenerals quarrelled— 
at Iwankfurt Metternich had to act as peacemaker 
between Bliicher and Schwarzenberg — and, worst of 
all, the jfersonal dislike of wMe.vaiuler for Metternich, 
wlio^ on his side feared Russian designs in Poland, 
was a constant thorn in tiu' side oi tlie Allies and 
,ol (.astlPreagh cspc'cially, wlio was contin\iaIly acting 
as mediator between them, ('asthreagh, on the 
whole, supported Me'tternich, who gratefully dubbed 
him an “ upright and enlightt ned ” man. 

Friction with /lle.xander began almost coirn idently 
with the camjiaign. Tin' ( zar wished to |)lac(' Moreau, 
wh(%had just returned Irom Ameri(a, in supieme 
command of the Allies. .Metternich hail an intiMview 
with Alexander at Altenburg, when he threatened 
that if .Mok au were |)laced m command Austria 
would leave the Alli.ince. dWo da\s' altei wards 
•Moreau was mortally wounded while standing beside 
Alexander, \\iho, turning to .Mettianii h, observed 
“ fjod has uttered His judgment ; He was ol your 
opinion.” 

Ihe success ot the Allies only produced more 
lackering. The Cfar supjiorted the candidature yf 
btein for th« post ot administrator of the newly 
w{in (lerman provinces. Metternich ojiposed tin- 
selection. When Napoleon was driven across tlie 
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Rhine Metternich wished to negotiate. Alexander 
urged a vigorous offensive. 

Even when the invasion of France had been decided 
upon, Alexander continued to be troublesome. 
Schwarzenberg was anxious that the Allies should 
traverse Switzerland, thus violating its neutrality. i 
It would save valuable time, and the Swiss were 
quite amenable to the course. But Alexander’s 
conscience would not perrnit him at first to acquiesce 
in such a plan, and it was only after considerable 
trouble that Metternich was able to persuade him 
that Schwarzenberg’s advice should be followed. 
Another whim of Alexander’s delayed the passage 
over the Rhine by a few days, for the Czar was ’anxious 
that his guards should cross the river on the Greek 
New Year’s Day. Nor, as will be seen, did the Czar’^ 
misunderstandings with Austria end here. 

The lamentable disunion of the Allies palsied the 
action of their troops, and since the diplomatists 
practically controlled the strategy, keen spirits, .like 
Bliichcr, as well as the cautious Schwarzenberg, 
whose one aim seemed to be to avoj^ coming to close 
grips with Napoleon, were debarred fram energetic 
action. In 'iact, no campaign in History provides 
so pitiable an example of the impossibility of conduct- 
ing a war through a " Debating Society.” The 
misfortunes of his marshals, which made Napoleon 
exclaim, “ If I am not there everything goes wrong,” 
were counterbalanced by the lack of initiative dis- 
played by the Allies. 

As soon as the invasion of France had* been agreed 
upon, it was decided, as a precautionary measure, 
summon the King of Saxony, a partizan of Napoleon, 
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to Berlin, and Metternich was sent to interview him 
in the name of the three Allied monarchs. While 
Mctternieh was awaiting the arrival of the King, the 
QvU'en of Saxony entered the room and to his great 
embarrassment began passitmately to upbraid him 
(or deserting Napoleon.' Metternich parried the out- 
burst by quietly observing that his errand was not 
lor the purpose of discussing with her such knotty 
([ucstions ol policy. 

Immediately afterwards *the Austrian Chancellor 
i(jined tlie Allied monarchs and witli them followed 
in die train of the Army of Invasion until the 
conclusion of the campaign. 

The l«ng jrause of the Allii'd forces after tlu' battle 
of Leipsic •and the failuo' to pursue Napoleon’s 
diattcred forces was diu' to thi' desire of the dijdomatic 
bei.'s to renew their buz/,ing. The ])e.ue-j)arty in 
.Xu^tria thought .enough had beem done. Austrian 
arms had triumphed in Italy ; Nai)oleon was beyond 
tlie^Rliine; why should Austria continue to exjn'ml 
iium and money ? When at lengtli tin; forward 
policy prevailed military int<'rcsts continued to b(‘ 
sai riliced t| political, and Langres, Clialillon, and 
Troyes wer* successively tlie siene of iiu'gotiations 
with NapolecJ^, which, in one instance at least, seriously 
jeopardized the position of the Allied forces. 

It is interesting to notice Metternii h’s imi)ression 
of the motives actuating tlu' nations and aunies 
taking part in this great uprising against their erst- 
while master. T.'.^ Prussians were by far the most 
eager for the overthrow of Najioleon. They burnVal 
tp revenge a long succession (T insults and enormities. 
Their Army was composed to a great extent of esseiiti- 
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ally natibnal elements, of " students and professors 
literati and poets,” instigated by the Tugendbund,^ 

" of many battalions of fanatic volunteers ” who 
thirsted for a war of extermination. Metternich 
bitterly reflects that ufider this cloak of Prussian 
patriotism Stein and Gneisenau were even now,, 
introducing that revolutionary bacillus into the 
councils of Alexander, which wtis destined before 
long to infect the public opinion of every State in 
Europe. The Russians were elated at their successful 
display against Napoleon^ in 1812, “a feeHng,” re- 
marks Metternich, ” which, with the Russians, easily 
degenerates into swagger.” They were quite content 
to rest on their laurels and had no desire to carry the ^ 
war into France, especially now that on their border 
Poland lay a tempting and ' defenceless morsel. 
Alexander himself, dominated by the views of J.a 
Harpe, Jomini, and Stein, sought .only to be the 
arbiter of Europe. Of the Austrians Metternich 
patriotically observes that, although eager enojigh 
to take vengeance on the French, they were disci- 
plined and were content to await their orders. 

Metternich was present with the soVereif^is when the 
Allies crossed the Rhine at Ifasle on January 25th, 
1814, and accompani(;d them to Langres, j. the crowning 
point of tlu' Vosges mountains, where .they overlook 
the plains of France and the heights of the Ardennes.” 

At Langres the demands of diplomacy again retarded 
the chariot of Bcllona. Metternich, supported by the 
Emperor Francis, had already resimied secret com- 

^ A patriotic secret society organized in Prussia lor the purpose 
ot cultivating the manly virtues, with a view to the hheration 
Germany from Napoleon's domination. 
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munications with Napoleon. It is impossible to say 
whether he really expected that Napoleon would 
( Oine to terms or whether he merely wished to keep 
rip the ap[H'arance that Francis was doing everything 
in his power to avoid humiliafing his son-in-law. At 
^ny rate, while Metternich w^is at h'rankfurt settling 
,i dispute between Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, he had 
two interviews with a French envoy. The terms which 
the Austrian Chancellor suggested to Napoleon were 
that France sliould resume tier boundaries ol 
that is. retire beliind tin' l^^hine, the Alps, and the 
I’yre\jees To this reasonable ofltu', which would 
have allowed France to retain Stivaiy, Nict', Belgium, 
juul the kd't bank of the Rhine. Najioh'on returned an 
I'v.'tsive ans\\*T. A iortnight later, wlnm it w;is loo 
late, he accepted tiutn. So ended Metternich’s first 
attempt to stive the husbtuid ol Marie Touise, 

.\1 Langres the arrival ol Caulaincourt with pleni- 
(xitentiary powers Irom Ntipoleon to accejit the tiTms 
propjjsed by MeUc'rnich at h'ltuikluil put a stop to till 
iiulutiry operations, while diplomacy pursued it-, 
intricate course. Mi'tternich wishi'd to ticiept, the 
( zar refused fc) dismiss Caulaincourt 's terms. Fventu- 
ally CastlereA Ji won ovrr (lie Austrinii v<li])loniatists 
to tlie (.zar's ^'vv that I^'raiUT; on,L,'lit to Ik^ (onlnnal 
to tilt; boiindaril^ ol 1792, and surrcauliT Nk r, Savoy, 
and tlio l(dt bank of tin: Khinc^. It was 
•n'^ordin^dy arrang(‘d that a ('on(.^r(‘ss should \)c hold 
‘d (diatillon to dis('uss peace on this basis, l^vcn now 
t ilstleroa^^h liad work to imwiail a fresh (juarnd 
between the ^'zar and Mettornhh as to tlie (jiiestion 
of#who sljp;nld succeed Napoleon in th(^ event ot th('. 
Allies.’ success. Alexander wished the French people 
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to choole their own ruler. Metternich feared that 
this would by no means ensure the return of the 
Bourbons. That matter also was referred to the 
Congress of Chatillon. 

When the Congress' opened on February 5th 
Caulaincourt still had carte’ blanche to accept th(i 
Frankfurt terms. Metternich, apparently eager for 
peace himself, only prevailed on the Czar not to break 
off negotiations by threatening to recall the Austrian 
troops. Terms were offered to Napoleon on the 
basis that France should retain the boundaries of 
1792, but the French Emperor, believing thaj; his 
recent victories betokened a turn of fortune, char- 
acteristically broke off negotiations. The ‘Congress, 
of Chatillon had merely given him a rerrpite of more 
than six weeks. Metternich, as a matter of fact, 
had not been present during the greater part of tlie 
Congress, but had been discussiag at Troyes the 
question of a successor to Napoleon. Too late, as 
usual, Napoleon at the last moment offered to resign 
in favour of a Regency representing his son, the little 
King of Rome. Metternich’s comment on hearing 
of this offer was, “ We are no longer rasters of our 
actions to-day.” * In truth, matters^c.vere at last 
definitely in the hands of the generals, cd the capture 
of Paris was only a matter of time. 

After the Congress of Chatillon, Metternich accom- 
panied Francis to Dijon in the wake of the Allied 
troops. They arrived at four o’clock in the morning, 
without an escort, in two postch'Akes, to the obvious 
surprise of the inhabitants, who, however, lost no 
time in setting on foot Royalist demcs^stratioiis. 

' Arneth, “ Johann, Freiherr von VVessenberg,” vol, i. p. i88. 
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Incidentally, the party only by the merest chance 
escaped capture when Napoleon played his last 
desperate move of trying to draw the Allies away 
from Paris by a feint at their communications. 

At Dijon Francis and Mettcrnich remained for 
Nearly three weeks. Tlieir ’;cason for doing so is 
.somewhat of a mystery. Although they must have 
foreseen th;jt great events were bound to happen 
within a few days, they remt^ined at Dijon long after 
tlie capture of Paris and were absent during the 
tvitical nc*gotiations which -.followed. Doth Metter- 
nich <tnd his master knew that the Czar wished, in 
opj)osition to their views, to dethrone Napoleon and 
restore the Bourbons ; yet they left tlu; (i('ld clear 
tor him, ancf it was Alexander who decidcil, on his 
own responsibility, who should succe(;d Napoleon 
and what should be done with him. If Metlernich's 
views had coincidifd with those of .Mexander, tiu're 
would be less reason for astcjiiishment. But Midter- 
nich •professed to be furious at Ah'xandei’s solution 
"f tlie problem. The Declaration of March jist, 
which Alexander signed on behalf oi liis brother 
.-sovereign, aAcrteS that the Allies were no longcu' 
treating witl\Napoleon but w'ould rect)gmze and 
protect the (^stitution which the Fri'in h ix'ojde 
‘should choose ^ themselves. Mettcrnich described 
Alexander’s effort as a “ miserabh; perfiwmam e.” 
llie word ‘‘constitution” especially disjdeased him. 
and he told Hudelist that the Declaration ‘‘ w'ould 

never have been cotiChed in these terms if I had been 

% 

at liand.” C»crtainly Alexander’s action was char- 
aeietisyji?«fy impulsive. Schwarzenberg had refused 
to take the responsibility of signing for Austria, and 
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Nesselrode went so far as to apologize to Metternich 
for the necessity undergone by his master of actint; . 
without waiting for the approval of Francis. Bin 
why was Metternich at Dijon and not at Paris, and 
why was Alexander j)laced in a position of sole responM- 
bility ? Certain explanation there is none, but it ha? 
been ingeniously suggested that Metternich wishei' 
to thrust all the responsibility of dethroning Napoleon 
and substituting someojie for him upon the Czar 
and deliberately delayed coming to Paris. Tlir 
decision to relegate Napo'eon to Elba was also arriva'd 
at in Metternich’s absence, though P'rancis signified Ins 
assent, and in his Monroirs the Chancellor protests that 
he was always opposed to Elba as a place o! banish* 
ment, and even at that date had thought of St Helena 
Yet at the time it is certain he made no protest.’ 

The result of Metternich’s policy, at any rate, 
was not to enhance Austrian prhstige. The world 
saw in the Czar Alexander the moving spirit of the 
Allies, and the protector of Constitutional gorern- 
ment. Hapjnly this iini)rcssion did not last. The 
fruits resulting from the accomplishment of that 
great object— the overthrow of NapolerS — for whidi 
Metternich had worked so long, and tc^hich he had 
in his cautious ('mining and imhcroic ly contributed 
so largely, were not garnered by the 'cnger of gutted 
Moscow. For a time the glamour of Alexander’s 
personality seemed to give Russia the jirimacy in 
Europe. But the system which prevailed in Europe 
for a quarter of a century afCr the downfall o! 
Napoleon has gone down to posterity as Metternich’s 
and not Alexander’s. 

^ Edward de Wertheimer, “ Duke of Keichstadt,” pp. 95-98. 
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Mettcrnich remained at Dijon until the'ioth of 
April. According to his own account, he had been 
on the point of starting for Paris when the news of its 
capitulation arrived, whereupon, feeling that there 
was no need for him there — A most remarkable con- 
clusion to arrive at — he’ dec ided to remain at Dijon. 
A deputation waited on him to ask if the inhabitants 
(){ Dijon might hoist the Royalist colours, h'raneis 
at once assented, and Mettc'rnicli describes in a letter, 
dated April 4th. to his daugditer Maiie the rejoicing 
that ensucl'd. “ We are in th<‘ midst ol cries of ‘ Vive 
le R,oi ! ’ The public sc'ems possc'ssed. More than 
2000 cockades have been sold in one day. The 
^nillincTS* and dressmakers do nothing else. All the 
street urchins have bits ol white' j>aper in their hats 
and caps.” • 

Mettcrnich was juesent at llie entry ol Louis 
Will, into Paris, lie* watched lhc‘ |)roc(^ssion with 
Schwarzenbc'rg from a window in the l\ue Mont- 
martre, and was struck by the ambiguous altitude; of 
the crowd towards the r(!storect dynasty, varying Irom 
sullen silence to enthusiastic eric;s ol ” Vive le roi ! ” 
The glucjmyi coufttenances of the Impeiial (iuard 
which ]ueccc;%l .and followed the Royal ciuri.age were; 
not m kecj)in^m'ith the King’s air cef studied ailability. 
Louis seemed too eagc.T in rc'sponcling by saliitc-s 
tc) feelings so evidently mixed. Metfernich callecl 
on Louis afterwards and had a conversation with him. 
lasting twee hours, in the very*,same room whe-re he 
had so often convened with .N.ijcoleon. ” Na]Mjlc;on 
w.is a very^ gexx! tenant.” airily remarkcal J.ouis, 
'.he made .everything most comfortable ; he arranged 
eveTytiung excellently fcjr me. ” On the whole;, 
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Metterrfich was not much impressed with the French 
monarch, and found that their views on politics were 
quite divergent. 

After the signature of the Peace of Paris, Metternich 
visited England with the Czar and the King of Prussia 
to convey the Emperor Francis’ excuses for hiii 
inability to attend. It was twenty years since he had 
last set foot on English soil. The ro^yal visitors 
spent a night at Oxford, where the Czar, the King ot 
Prussia, the Duke of Wellington, Bliicher, and Metter- 
nich all received a Doctor’s degree, the Only mark 
of esteem which the Chancellor ever received .from 
Great Britain. A banquet was given in their honour 
in the hall of Christ Church, at which most of the, 
celebrities of the day were present. *■ 

If Metternich’s reception in * England had lacked 
enthusiasm the Viennese made up for it, for he was 
received on his arrival with a torchlight procession 
and with every demonstration of popular enthusiasm. 
His wife and children, together with the Duchies of 
Sagan, were residing at Baden. Thither Metternich 
went to join them, and to spend the period which 
must elapse before the opening of thcA Congress of 
Vienna in social relaxation as an antido*^^ to his recent 
exertions. ^ 

Now that Napoleon had to all appearance been 
relegated to the parochial politics oi an insignificant 
islet, the conquerors proceeded to divide the spoil. 
It had been Metternich’s suggestion that all specifi- 
cally French concerns should be -settled in Paris, and 
that those affecting the balance of powfir in Europe 
should be settled at a Congress at Vienna. - 

Accordingly it was arranged that the sovereigns 
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and ministers of the States of Europe shoiild*mect at 
Vienna in August. As a matter of fact, tlie Congress 
did not actually commence its sittings until the 
latter half of September. 

Metternich indignantly rcpfidiates the well-known 
jaying of the Prince dc Ligne, “ Le Congrds danse 
mais no marche pas.” Dances were, he admits, 
f^iven by the Imperial Court for the beneiit of the 
crowned heads and their retinues and for the crowds 
of sightseers who had lioc'ked to Vienna. Hut the 
dil)lomati^s, he protests, did not spend their time in 
danemg. The populace had looked forward to a 
spectacle ; and they were disa))pointed. The Con- 
gress met in an unpretentious room and its proceedings 
were informal and businesslike. 

In a sense the Prince de I.igne and Metternicli w(‘re 
both wrong and both correct. To tin* outside world 
the Congress was .one vast sj^ectat h; to deliglit the 
masses and to amuse the vast ooncourse of hmagn 
and^Cicrman guests who attended it. No sm'h 
gathering of Emperors. Kings, Princes, and notabilities 
had ever dazxled a K’lropean capital hedore. Princes, 
diplomatists, Ithe /ich banker> of Vienna, and great 
ladies vied wwi each other in rnagniticenUhospitahty, 
and a mere ^Kt of the arnusemonts and pageants 
provided by tl^ Austrian ( Ourt on practic.illy each 
day of the live months during which the Conforence 
lasted renders credibh; the assertion that, with sublime 
disregard for his Empire’s (inamdal chaos, b'raiuis 
.-’pent no less than 3"V)Oo,ono liorins on his guests. 

Large bodies of troops were brought to Vienna 
tjiat the^ sovereigns might indulge such military 
ardCuHis was unc]uenehed by Leipzig and Dresden in 
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drilling^ regiments or witnessing manoeuvres ; 
elaborate representation of a mediaeval tourrx\- 
with the most lovely ladies in Europe as Queens of 
Beauty, was successfully produced, and since on tlk' 
day appointed the Cza'r was indisposed a second and 
identical performance took' place on his recover;, 
for his special delectation. There were monstei 
concerts, grand routs, masked balls, theatri.ak 
tableaux vivants, heron-hawking, battues of thou- 
sands of driven game 5f every description, popnlai 
f^tes in the Augarten, and the daily promenade in 
the Prater, when the British Ambassador, Lord 
Stewart, was distinguished above all for the splendour 
of his equipage. Lest these pastimes should ])all^ 
sleighing parties were arranged to Sffhonbrunn, a 
gorgeous religious ceremony took place in honour 
of the anniversary of Louis XVI. ’s execution, and 
Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Acrc,.m a vein of linmoiu 
or frugality invited sovereigns and dijrlomatists alike 
to a picnic dinner in the Augarten, when each gm st 
paid for his own repast. 

The sovereigns were lavisli of cliaiity, and loaded 
each other with gifts varying (rom | jewellery to 
colonelcies ,.of regiments. Everything ^ vas gay and 
attractive, from the uniforms whiclU enlivened the 
streets to the wit of tiie famous -^jiince de Ligne, 
which delighted the salons ; an v Lawrence and 
Isabey, the great painters, were there to portray the 
celebrities. All this was thoroughly to the taste 
of Mcttcrnich, whose sobricpiiit of “ Le Ministre 
papillon ” was no libel. Though capable of hard 
work, he loved to intersperse it with play^ Always a 
lady-killer, and always ready to gain a politLal end 
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b\- female intrigue, he found himself at the Congress 
of \’ienna surrounded by all the groat ladies, like the 
rrinoess Bagration, the Duchess of Sagan, and the 
Countess Zichy, whose accjuaintance he had made 
in tlie various capitals of Europe. Like Tallewand, 
111' could and did carry on jiolitics to a large extent 
through the salon, and uiKk'f a frivolous exterior 
worked out serious political problems. The entertain- 
ments whiclf he gave during the Congress were dis- 
tinguished for lavishness, grandeur, and pet lection 
m the mii\utest detail. At the end of Jantiary, he 
LM\e a ball at his country plaft' near Vienna, for which 
' ,i mag'nificent ball-room was specially constrticted in 
the garden, surrounded by stands for S]ieet;itors. 
\t .ill the Chancellor’s entertainments, as well ;is at 
all Court gaieties, the Princess Marie Metternich’ was 
a prominent figure. 

but if the Prince de fJgne’s sarcasm at the ex|)ensc 
(il the Congress is not without truth, Mi'tti'rnich was 
ju-,titied, nevertheless, in cl. liming that il achievi'd 
a v.i'tt amount of work. ’Phis is not the ]tlace to 
ihl.ite on how the Congress jicrformed its gigantic 
t.isk of settling the boundarii’s of the Stales ol Icurope 
and devising tlich treasures as were iiossible to secure 
their porman(*y. That is jiart of the'liislory of 
i'hirope. Here^^‘ need only sket< h the main course 
of Mettcrnich’s j^itty as shown in Austria s attitude 
to the most important jnoblems before, the ( ongress. 

The fact was that while the Czar_was the ( ynosure 
ol all eyes as in the P(d<uiaise he headed the long 
‘'trmg of couples in tl^eir devious course through thu 

‘ Mr-tternicli’', favourite (laufjhtei, who married Count Joseph 
ItscerV tii. JUd died young. 

8 
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corridors of the Hofburg, or flirted in public with 
some Court beauty or chanuCT of more humble 
origin, and sometimes even condescended to give' 
his advice on some knotty question that had arisen; 
while the King of Prussia sought to drown in pleasure 
the memory^ of his dead wife; and Francis gave all 
hk thoughts to the task of pla5dng host, the real 
work of the Congress was accomplished by a limited 
body of trained and able statesmen. 1[n virtue of 
the position of Austria in Europe, the fact that Vieima 
was the meeting place of the Congress, and om 
merits,, Mettemich was elected President. If it can 
be said that any one statesman or personify was 
super-eminent at the Congress, it was ’he, and un- 
doubtedly his influence was felt in evejy transaction 
and his opinion would often, turn the scale in an 
argument. 

But what the Chancellor really deserves credit tor 
is the manner in which he chose his instruments. 
Austria was never better served than by the body of 
men who represented her interests at. the Congress 
of Vienna ; and Mettemich selected them. Though, 
dOjldil^es^ a great deal of business wa& accomplished 
mid 4 great many disputes and k^ottwpomts settled 
at friendly meetings, the spade workjpt the Congress 
was accomplished at the Meetin^^^f the various 
small Committees, such as the C^pnan Committee, 
or the Conunittee on the Navigation of Rivers, into 
which for practical purposes the Congrem as a whole 
was spUt up. ^ 

* Mettemich's right hand was Gentz, the Secretary 
of the Congress. Readers of Rostand’S;^' L’Aiglon” 
will recall the characteristics of this cui1tou»*< n Sh, 
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which are there quite justly portrayed — an^inteiise 
love of money and luxury and a veritable passion for 
sweets. " If you want to make him foolisWy fond,” 
wrote Mettemich in later years to his son Victor, 
“ send him some bonbons or a^ew perfume.” (ientz 
\jas also full of queer fads ; he once objected to the 
shape of a lamp, because it Vas Gothic in design 
and " the Goths are dead.” However, Mettemich 
" promised to indemnify him with chocolate . . . 
he would give the Cathedral 8f Strasburg for a good 
piece of chocolate.” Gentz was a witty and amusing 
companion. Mettemich ha(J first employed him at 
the Congress of Prague, but had not really taken 
him into, his confidence until early in 1814, when 
(icntz had come to live in Vienna. Henccfortli he be- 
came the Chancellor’s closest confidante. In later years 
there were some tiffs and a divergence in some matters 
of poUcy, not softened by (ientz’s habit of telling 
people that it was he and not Mettemich who did all 
the ^^ork of the Chancery. Still, on the whole, they 
remained firm friends, and Gentz was a great favourite 
with Metteraich’s third wife. Princess Melanie, who 
in her Diary mentions her delight at listening to the 
witty conversations of Gentz and her husband, and 
her annoyance because the former, when ill, refused 
to take her prescjjiptions. Although Mettemich used 
to laugh at Genie’s eccentricities, and towards the 
end of his own life was inclined to belittle his political 
insight, he was overSSiqjj^ with giief when in 1832 
his old friend died ailCT a^oainful illness. At the 
tbngress of Vienna, at any ra^ti^Mettcmich boasted 
thjat Gentz knew everything,” and certainly the 
lucid 'and statesmanlike documents in which Gentz 
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from tifne to time announced the aims of the Po\\(m>, 
to Europe showed a genius which entirely belied lii> 
quaint and foppish exterior. 

Other representatives of Austria were Baron John 
von Wessenberg, sccbnd Austrian plenipotentiary 
whose activity earned hirfi the sobriquet of tli^‘ 
" working bee,” Baron Binder, who later on, in the 
forties, wrote a biography of Metternich, Count 
Radetzky, military adviser, Pilat, who v(5iced Metter- 
nich’s views as editor’of the " Austrian Observer," 
and State-Councillor Hudclist, a man much in the 
confidence of the Chancellor. It was this group of 
able diplomatists and professional men wlio, in 
concert with the representatives of other States, per- 
formed in numerous small but busy Ccfmmittees the 
permanent work of the Congresc. 

Throughout the duration of the Congress, the 
Czar continued to evince the greatest dislike for 
Metternich, who, thanks to the unswerving support 
of Francis, was usually able to hold his own. ^ 

Indeed the importance of the problems before the 
Congress rendered harmony indispensable, though at 
first it appeared unlikely that it would be obtained 
For everybody apparently wanted everything. 
Russia demanded the whole of Poland, Prussia 
Saxony, Sweden wished to exchange Denmark foi 
Norway, while Austria claimed ^om Bavaria the 
cession of Tyrol and the Voralberg and was resolved to 
maintain her conquests and rcc*' v^er her lost possessions 
in Poland and Italy. Fo’- evejtat this period Mctter- 
hich regarded Italy a:'a " geographical expression.” 

There is little doubt that Metterl,jch’s tactful 
handling of the Polish and Saxon questions -^aitri- 
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buted greatly to the success of the Congress. True, 
he resisted the absorption of Poland by Russia, and 
sought to secure the aid of Prussia in confining Russia 
to the boundary of the Vistula. Hereupon Alexander 
announced that Metternich had offered Russia con- 
cessions in Poland on condition tliat Russia would 
assist in keeping Prussia out of Saxony. Metternich 
denied the «ssertion, and tried to stir up discord 
between Russia and Prussia \'iith the result that the 
Czar went^ to Francis and vowed lie would have 
nothing more to do with suth a Minister as Metter- 
nich.^* Nor did he in future attend the soirees of 
the Chancellor. This is typical ot the intrigues 
\fhich attended almost every stage of the Congress. 
Also, Metternich, from, at first supporting, to a certain 
extent, the claims of Prussia, gradually veered round 
to the view that the Saxons ought to retain their 
identity as a nation.” In this view he was sujiported 
liy Talleyrand, but tailed to obtain the French states- 
man’^ admission to the discussion. The Powers 
tended more and more to group tlKunsclves into two 
opposing sections, Russia and Prussia against Austria, 
hngland, and Fraifcc, and in Januar}' 1815 a set ret 
alliance was actually concluded lietween the three 
latter Powers. Tlitiugh Castlereagh did his best to 
keep Metternich i-v the paths of conciliation, it is not 
impossible that a European war would have broken 
out had not Napoleb?n^ escaped fryn Elba, and thus 
necessitated a hurriecT^'bsij^ial of differences. His 
first remark on landing upon K'^'peh soil, " Le Congr^ 
est dissous,” proved, as it turned^t, a falsehood. 

‘ '* Cambridge Modern History, ’’ vol. ix. p. 596. 

• Sciimidt Wessenfels, " Furst Metternich," vo]l. 1. p. 1^4. 
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In regard to Italy, Austria merely aimed at the 
complete restoration of her possessions. Tiianks to 
Metternich's firm policy, she succeeded. He insisted 
that the affairs of eacji Italian state in turn sliould 
be consulted, and refused to. allow a Committee to be 
appointed for the regulation of affairs in Italy iJi 
general. He also insisted on the retention of Piacenza 
for Austria, which implied that the Empress Marie 
Louise had to give up her own and her son’s possessions 
in Italy in exchange for some German lands, a bargain 
which the Emperor Frrmcis sanctioned, in spite oi 
the scant courtesy shown to his daughter.* TIk' 
Spanish Plenipotentiaries to the Congress vigorously 
pressed the claims of the Bourbon, Charles Louis 
Prince of Parma, to Tuscany. But Metternich 
turned a deaf ear to their representations, and with 
two exceptions Austria gained complete control oi 
Northern Italy. Metternich, however, failed tojprevent 
the Pope from receiving back the Legation, and madn 
the capital error, fruitful of future complicatiohs, ol 
guaranteeing to Prince Mtirat the throne of Naples. 

In regard to Italy, Metternich has been credited 
with the interesting project of making the King of 
Bavaria King of Lombardy, with capital at Milan, 
and compensating Austria with Tfayaria. This would 
have accomplished the dream o(, Austrian states- 
men in the eighteenth century ^rof a great South- 
German state under Austriajv- rule. Although the 
King of Bavaria himself \y.^7> lavourable to the project, 
his Minister, Count j'vrede, persuaded Metternich, 
through the influaice of the Duchessi^^of Sagan, to 
abandon the scheme.^ 

* Schmidt Wessenfels, “ FUrst Metternich,** vol. i. pp. 189-190. ^ 
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In regard to German aitairs, it was obvious from 
the first_ that the high hopes of Liberals like Stein 
and Gorres. who aspired to a united Germany under 
a single Constitution, were (joomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Great Powers, including Austria and 
Prussia, showed themselves ^ent on settling the 
destinies of (iermany, as they wt're settling those of 
other countjics, by means of the Congress. It was, 
indeed, arranged that the C(ijnn\ittee which was to 
discuss German questions slK)uld consist only of 
(lorman \fmistcrs, hut it w«s obvious from the first 
that Austria and Prussia, not to speak of the other 
Powers, had never contemplati'd aught but a loose 
federal Constitution for (icrmany, and in this sense 
Wessenberg (Irew u|> a draft scliemi' at the end of 
1813, which formed the basis of tlu‘ arrangement 
ultimately adopted. The only intc'rest which Austria 
and Prussia took iA the proc eedings seemed inspired 
I'V the fear of the on<? tliat the otlier would secure a 
jaepAnderance in Gcamany under thi' new arrangement, 
and such jirogress as was made was du(‘ almost en- 
tirely to the efforts of tlu' representatives ol the 
smaller States. • 

In fact, when the news, of Najioleon's esc ajie from 
I'dba arrived the ^jyttlement c)l (iermany was not 
much more advancard than the ma|ority of the; other 
problems whicdi \Vre in jiroccss of solution by the 
t'ongress. 

Ihis startling event ’•h'lj^K'ned pist when matters, 
especially in regard to flu*, Po/Sli .-md Sa.xon questions, 
were looking serious. Points ’At contention were; 
amltiplying’ every day. (Constant friedion between 
^thc interested Powers, and not least between Mctter- 
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nkh and Alexander, seemed on the verge of breaking 
into a terrible war. Then the blow fell. Napokon 
left the regeneration of Elba for the regeneration of 
France. The Congress had been counting their 
chickens before they were .hatched. On the night 
of March 6th, a conference between the plenip(?. 
tentiaries of the five Powers had taken place in 
Metternich’s house ; it had lasted until three o’clock 
in the morning. Metternich, worn out with a long 
and busy day, left orders with his servant, that he 
was not to be awakened even if a courier should 
arrive in the course of the night. 

Yet at six o’clock on the morning of the seventh 
the man woke him and handed him a despatch from 
the French Consul-General at Genoa sent by courier 
and marked “ Urgent.” Mctternich, who had enjoyed 
but two hours’ rest, laid the dispatch unopened ujion 
the nearest table and turned round with the intention 
of going to sleep again. But sleep he could not, and 
at half-past seven he opened the dispatch." It.' 
contents would have awtikcncd the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick. ” The English (Commissary Campbell has 
just appeared in the harbour tc inquire whether 
Napoleon has been seen in (denoa, as he has dis- 
appeared from the island of Elba ; the question 
being answered in the negative, thq English ship has 
again put out to sea.” jC 

Mettcrnich, who had always ^'.ccn doubtful of the 
security of Elba as a })nsqr -lor Napoleon, took the 
news calmly, but actqd‘'Pi‘onrptly. By nine o’clock 
he had called upon all the Allied sovereigns and 
obtained their consent to immediate action, and^ hy 
ten o’clock adjutants were already on their way to_. 
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ord('V the troop.^ to return to tlio /positions thoy luxd 
ootiipied at the time of the Treaty of Pdri:i. 

Such at least is Metternich’s version. Its truth 
is not less doubtful than t^iat of cither statements 
lontained in his Memojrs. At any rate the news of 
'the actual landing in Francc^arrived on .March 7th. 
Accounts differ as to whether it came during a (\)urt 
concert or, a ball given by Mettcrnich, and Port/, 
states that Wellington was^the first to naeive it.‘ 
,Mso. it is open to doubt whether the sovereigns and 
diplomatists took the new^wiiuitt' so calmly as Melter- 
nicli* asserts or acted wilh such ra|)i(hty. .At any 
rate their Proclamation to huropc was not drawn 
• up untif March 13th." 

li is an ifiteresting fat't that Mettcrnich, convinced 
that Napoleon would sooner 01 later cs( ape trom 
IClba, had written to h'oiK Ik', now l)uk(; ol Otranto, 
to iiKpiire what In? thought would hap[icn it Naiioleon 
suddenly returned to Pramc or ii the King ot Koine 
ajijfeared on the frontiers, also wh.it Praiiie would 
do if matters were left lor h(;r to manage entirely by 
herself. Fouche Had replied that the .\rmy woiihl 
join Napoleon, •that hrame would wef ome eitln-r 
Napoleon or the King of. Rome, but it leit to hersell, 
would choose the tfjdeaus dynasty, 

Before the opening of the- ramjfaign of the Hundied 
Days, Napoleon j^iade strenuous ellorts to sei ure the 
supjjort of .Austnr or t.aihng that to sow' dissension 
among the Allies. l*(,'..ljie lai’ter purpose he found 
an instrument to haifd, to. Louis Will, had (.ne- 
lessly left upon his writing tao'.-, in the Tuileries the 

' nertz, “ Baron von Stem,” vol iv ]>. 3U7 

* Edward de Wertheimer, " Duke ot l<eich‘.tadt,” p. 147 
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draft of that secret treaty which had been drawn 
up in January between England, France, and Austria, 
to combat the claims of Russia and Prussia. Napoleon 
lost no time in sendings this document to the Czar, 
who behaved magnanimously,. He sent for Mctter- 
nich and showing him the document asked him if he 
recognized it. But before tlie Chancellor, could 
compose himself sufficiently to answer,, the Czar 
interrupted him with the assurance that as long as 
they lived he would never mention the matter again, 
that they had other things, to do, and that tlie allianca- 
between Austria and Russia must at all costs be drawn 
closer, after which he threw the paper into the lire 
The Czar forgave what he did not forget. 

The effect of Napoleon’s return upon 'the labours 
of the Congress was, that as soon as the necessarv 
measures had been taken tor the invasion of Franvv. 
great eftorts were made to conclude them as 
expeditiously as possible. S<uuc of the assembled 
diplomats wished to prorogue the Congress iftitil 
after Napoleon’s downfall, and it is chiefly to the 
credit of Metternich that it was eventually decided 
to continue the sittings. The necessity for haste 
engendered a conciliatory spirit amongst the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers which Jiad been wanting 
before ; and although there w'as little time for elabora- 
tion, most of the problems which hry hitherto proved 
stumbling-blocks to a peacefuj.- settlement wnre, 
if sometimes in a rough am', /eady fashion, finally 
adjusted between the d:d- of Tire return from Elba 
and the month of Ju,j;.u. 

Here it will be sufficient to glance at t\ic solution.- 
of those questions chiefly affecting Austria. Poland, 
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which had proved such a bone ol contention in the 
earlier part of the Congress, was partitioned between 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. The latter retained 
her possession of the greater j)art of Icastern (ialicia. 
In regard to Saxony, a comproniise was I'ftected 
"whereby a portion of it was handed over to I’nissia. 
'Hie (piestion of granting Marie Louise possessions 
in Italy x^’as solved by an arrangement whicli was 
lauded by (lentz as a masterpiece' on Metternidi’s 
part, but which was really a sliabln' attem|d to rob 
the King of Rome ot iu^ heritage' while .ipjH'aring 
to ;h:t in the interests eif Napoh'onS wife- ami son. 
She was allowed Parma .ind I’iacen/.a, imt no nu-ntion 
-was ma*de of the suece'ssion eh'Volving upon the little' 
King of l-fome. Tiie settli'ment ot the' all.iirs of 
(lermanv was also eennpli te'd in a lew hiiiried Mt tings 
in a manner emmentlx' s.itislae torv to Metti'inich, 
but not at all to fhe Miti'^fai tion of those who longed 
for a unite-d (le'uuany. I'lie' ■^attings ot the- (leiman 
< eifnmittee hael bee'n suspe'iided tor live' months in 
view of the hope'li'ssne.ss ot proem mg any unanimity 
amongst the le->er Slate's. Mter tin' retiiin of 
Napoh'on, howeve'r, a sett le'im'Ut was rapidly an.uige'fl 
under the stimulating vigour oi Metterrueh, on the 
line's of the L'e'deixdjt 'oust itiil ion elrawn iij) b\’ We-^sen- 
berg epiitei e'arly in the' history oi tin' t diigie'ss The 
final draft, wliie ^ was tin' ninth sinee the; beginning 
of the Congress, -providi'd that tin' (rerm.itm (on 
federation should coi. '.\ns(' tliht ^-e'ight State's w’itl 
a population erf eivei* twe'..' v-nine millions Aiistri; 
and Prussia joined it tor tliew "jily ol Ihe'ir provime 
which had formerly belonged to the (jeaman Lmpne.. 
tt was briefly stated in one ol the Artie Its., subse- 
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quently embodied in Article XIII. of the Vienna 
Final Act, that every German State had a right to 
a constitution, but apart from this there was nothing 
in the Federal Act whjch encouraged the hopes of 
Liberalism. It was, in fact, thoroughly to Metternich's 
taste. Germany was sjill to remain a loosely joined’ 
conglomeration of States, and all important questions 
regarding the constitution and working of ^he Federal 
Government w'ere postponed for the consideration 
of the Diet. 

The Federal Act was decided upon just in time to 
be incorporated with the other results of the lalxjurs 
of the Congress in the Final Act, which, in the absence 
of the sovereigns, was signed by the plenipotentiaries 
on June qth. 

Metternich watched the course of the final struggle 
against Napoleon from Heidelberg, and in a descriplKui 
of the battle of Waterloo, written to his daughter 
Marie, he ascribes the result to “ the iron resolution 
of the English General and the courageous assistance 
of Field-Marshal Bliicher.” 

Soon after the battle Metternich travelled to Paris, 
where the Allies were already established, and for the 
next few months flung him.self with his usual zest 
into all the gaieties of that Parisian society which he 
knew and loved so well. On one occasion he happened 
to be dining with Bliicher “ in the ry im where I have 
conversed hours and hours witb'^ Napoleon.” The 
blunt Field-Marshal, as they^v^fe crossing the gallery 
of .St Cloud, exclaimed, ‘‘-Vhat'’'man must have been 
a regular fool to hav.c all this and go running after 
Moscow.” ^ 

A period of festive relaxation in Paris was not the 
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only reward which Mettemich received for his Strenuous 
diplomatic efforts against Napoleon and his successful 
conduct of the Congress of Vienna. The Allies 
presented him with the old ecclesiastical property 
of Johannisberg on the Rhim?; ho received a portion 

the Indemnity which'was assigned to Austria from 
France, and the Czar of Kussbr conferred ujron him 
an annuity of 50,000 francs, increased to 75,000 by 
his successor Nicholas.' 

To judge from the abnornvrl capacity for spending 
money, \Wiich ti](! Austrian ('ji,infi'JIor Jiad inherited 
trom^ his father, these additiems to Jus income cannot 
have been unwelcome. 

. ' SclirilKlt \Ves.scrifcl;., '■ .MUIcmiLli,” vol. i p. 195-1.. 
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THE METTERNICH SYSTEM IN GERMANY 

Exhaustion of the Powers — The Czar of Russia institutes the 
Holy Alliance — Its meaning to contemporary statiSsmcn and its 
significance in history — Failuix of European statesmen to seize the 
opportunity to conciliate Liberalism-— The so-called “ Mcttcrnich 
system ” was in reality a policy of “ Stability ” — Mfetternich eii 
deavours to secure the suprematy of Austria in the Diet by fair 
means or foul — In combating Liberalism in Germany, he is hampered 
by the Liberal tendencies of the Czar — He nevertheless overawes 
the smaller States of Germany in succession — Theu Prussian 
King shows leanings towards Liberalism — After his usual 
Autumn water-cure at Carlsbad, Metternich visits his estates at 
Kdnigswart and johannisberg, and also liis old home at Coblenz- 
He accompanies the Emperor JTancis to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The journc}'- down the Rhine resembles a progress of the 
old Holy Roman Emperors and enhances 'Austrian prestige — I he 
Congress proves a triumph for Metternich’s policy — The Czar is 
converted from Liberalism — On the conclusion of the Con^rcs", 
Metternich accompanies the Emperor Francis to Italy — He is 
recalled by the new^s of Kotzebue’s murder — A meeting is arranged 
to take place at Teplitz between the Czar, the Emperor Francis, and 
the King of Prussia, to discuss what means should be taken to 
control Liberalism— As a result, a Conference! of German ministerN 
assembles at Carlsbad — In spite qf opposition from the smaller 
States, Metternich secures the passing of the Carlsbad Decree- 
After a visit to Konigswart Metternich "‘firakes Vienna his head- 
quarters — Domestic bereavements — Effect of the Carlsbad Decrees 
upon Liberalism in Germany ^ 

T he termination of the death-struggle with 
Napoleon found alE Europe ready for peace. 
Austria, especially, exhausted and nearly bankrupt, 
needed repose, and it was this, rather than a spirit 
of self-abnegation, which had forced Metternich, in 
126 
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the words of Gcntz, to substitute Europe fof Austria 
in his policy during the negotiations leading up to 
the Treaty of Cliaumont. Prussia was in a similar 
state of exhaustion. Russia alone emerged from the 
war capable of dominating thft co\mcils of hairope. 

It was then from the “ceeentrie ruler of Russia that 
the idea of the Holy Alliantv originated. During 
the negotiations for the seeoml Peaee oi Paris the 
Czar requested Metternich te> procure for him a 
private interview with Frarfris for the purpose of 
discussing, “ a great undertaking” wliieli !u; con- 
templated. In the course o 1 this intervie'w Alexander, 
explamed his schenre for a Holy Alliance bedwi'en 
Austria, ^lussia, and Prussia, and handed to luancis 
a document, containing his views. I'liis document 
Francis showc'd to ^lefternich. Metternich, at this 
period, regarded Alexander as ‘‘ a madman to he 
humoured ” ; ' he jidvised assent to tlur j)lan with 
certain modifications, a courses which wa^ followed 
by the King of Prussia, a sincere admirer of the ('/,ai. 
To Mc'ttcrnich was assigned the awkward t.isk ot 
sugg('sting the moditications to Alexaiuler, who, with 
< onsiderable diffu oily, \wis iuduced to ac( ept them. 

Thus it cam*' about that on September ithli, 1H15, 
on the occasion of a revivw on the |)lain of Vertus, 
the Holy Alliance ^as solemnly proclaimed. Its 
:iims were noble. The three Sovereigns agreed to 
conduct the dom ‘Stic and foiaign atlaiis of their 
kingdoms according to Christian principles, and to 
render mutual a.ssistancc Icr the protection ol religious 
peace and justice. They were to regard themselves as 
delegated by Providence to govern three branches 

‘ ^ * Alison Phillips, “ Modern liuropc," 4II1 lOlilton, p. 17. 
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of the Christian nation, and might admit any other 
Powers who announced their adherence to these 
principles. Undoubtedly the Czar and the King of 
Prussia carried oiit these aspirations to the best of 
their ability ; undoubtedly the Holy Alliance had a 
lasting influence on European politics. It made 
Congresses the fashion, and thus sowed the seed of 
the modern idea of the European concert. Moreover, 
on its less practical side, the Holy Alliance has pro- 
duced to a large extent that sentiment of the universal 
brotherhood of nations, which, illustrated in such 
concrete measures as the Geneva Convention, and 
the institution of the Hague Tribunal, has gorfe far 
to educate humanity in the advantages of the main- 
tenance of peace. ^ * 

Unfortunately, its original author was almost the 
only individual connected with the institution of the 
Holy Alliance who either thoroughly believed in it 
or knew what it was intended to achieve. Perhaps 

no political venture of lofty purpose has received so 

• >• 

many uncomplimentary epithets from the very men 
who were presumably its principal supporters. Metter- 
nich spoke of it as “ verbiage-” and “ a loud sounding 
nothing ” ; to him it was merely a philanthropic 
aspiration clothed in a religious garb, which supplied 
no material for a treaty betveen the monarchs. 
Castlereagh dubbed it “ a piece of sublime mysticism 
and nonsense.” But apart from ridiculing the whole 
idea, few statesmen trusted Russia's intentions. 
Mettemich, at any rate, thought that Alexander was 
disguising schemes of aggrandisement " under the 
language of evangelical self-abnegation,” and, in 
common with others, the Austrian Chancellor pro« 
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ceeded to use the name of the Holy Alliance to cover 
the intrigues of Austrian diplomacy. 

It is true enough~as Metternich argued— that 
the Holy Alliance was “ not institution to keep 
down the rights of the people or promote absolutism 
Off any other tyranny.” ‘‘ It was only the overflow 
of the patriotic feeling of the limperor Alexander, 
the application of Christian principles to politics.” 
But the purely negative qualities of the Holy Alliance 
were its greatest condemnation. Now— at the end 
of a Titanic struggle, wliich ^ad called forth all that 
was bpst of patriotism and of liberal spirit in the 
inhabitants of Europe, and which had only ended 
ift success? for the Allied monarchs, thanks to the 
efforts of theif subjects — now was the time to reward 
those efforts with soiAe concessions in the direction 
of popular representation and the recognition of the 
existence of nations> apart from sovereigns. Very 
little would at this time have been sufficient — a mere 
hint that it was recognized by the rulers that popular 
forces had had some influence in the Liberation of 
Europe.^ 

But that hint was not given, and for forty years 
► the throbbing lava streams of Liberty kept bursting 
up, now in Germany, now in Italy, now in France, 
through the worn-out but still resisting crust of an 
out-of-date European system, until at last they 
formed those mountains of democratical government 
which now dominate a world where " benevolent 
despots ” and their regirwe have almost vanished iAto. 
oblivion. 

• Colonel G. B. Malleson, “ Metternich," Foreign Statesmen Series, 

9 
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Alexander himself was favourable to a Liberal^ 
policy. The King of Prussia was pledged to popular^ 
reform. But Francis — representative of rigid 
Hapsburg autocracy— was not the man to yield an 
inch, and Metternich was the mouthpiece of the 
despotism of the old regime. If only Alexander had 
been less of a visionary and more of a practical states- 
man, much might have been done. As it was he 
gradually became the dupe of Metternich, who slowly 
but surely procured the predominance of his policy 
in Europe, and used the, Holy Alliance as an opportune 
cloak for his cynical but astute designs. Metternich’s 
foreign policy may be summed up in a single sentence 
— the manipulation of the idea of a Concert of the 
Powers to forward the aims of Austria and secure 
the maintenance of the old regime. 

“ The system of the new ruler,” remarks a writer, ^ 
who portrays Metternich in the light of Napoleon’s 
successor in Europe, “ resembled that of Napoleon 
in its contempt for the rights of men and nations, 
but it was to be varnished over with an appearance 
of legality, a seeming respect for the rights of kings 
and a determination to procure peace and avoid 
dramatic sensations, which made it welcome to 
Europe after eighteen years of almost incessant wars. 

" The political history of Austria,” it has been 
said, “ from the peace which followed the disaster of 
Wagram up to the Revolution of 1848, may be summed 
up in the career of Metternich.” ^ More than this, 

“The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany, with some explanation of the previous 
thirty-three years,” by Edmund Maurice, 1887. 

* “ A Century of Continental History,” Holland Rose, .3rd 
Edition, p. 175. 
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and especially after 1815, the life of Metternich is 
bound up with the history of Europe. For more 
than thirty years Vienna was the hub of European 
diplomacy, while the influence of Metternich was felt 
in connexion with every political movement : and 
few periods have been so rich in events, so rtarked 
by progress, so difficult intelligibly to portray, as the 
years between 1815 and 1848. 

It is manifestly impossible here to describe in detail 
the part which Metternich played in meeting the 
crises, grappling with the projjlems and mistaking the 
spirit of that crowded age. Of himself he said, “ I 
have made history, I have not had time to write it.” 
lather it *will be attempted to show the main prin- 
ciples by which Metternich was guided, and to employ 
the main incidents of* his career as illustrations of 
their working. 

What has been <called " Metternich’s System ” 
was a very simple matter in the mind of its so-called 
author. Metternich’s sole creed may be reduced 
to the maintenance and aggrandisement of the Austrian 
Empire and to the preservation of the dignity of the 
House of Hapsburg. xAis one principle explains 
k Mettemich’s attitude towards many questions. It 
made him the enemy of German unity, because, now 
that the Holy Roman Empire and the Hapsburg 
Holy Roman Emperor were no more, German unity 
meant the disintegration of Austria. It made him, 
apparently, the enemy of all progress. Yet Metter- 
nich would have been the last to admit that he \J*as. 
reactionary. Stability was really his guiding principle, 
since the very existence of the Austrian Empire 
d^nded on the non-shifting of political forces. 
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With the example of Napoleon before him, all liberals 
ideas and movements savoured to him of revolution' 
and the uprooting of old traditions, and because the 
Hapsburg dynasty essentially depended on tradition 
Metternich consistently opposed every outburst of 
Libefalism in Germany and in the Austrian dominions. 
And since the force''of example was not to be neglected, 
he sought to extinguish revolution in foreign countries, 
and developed into^ a sort of Angel of Absolutism 
spreading his wings over all Europe. This implies- 
and it is generally admjtted — that he entirely mistook 
the spirit of the age. He never understood that 
Liberalism was the winning force, that eighteenth 
century despotism was a dying fallacy, that the future 
was with democracy and not witti “ benevolent 
despots.” It was a terrible 'mistake, and the edifice 
of Austrian supremacy which he painfully but triumph- 
antly raised with the brick and mortar of unscrupulous 
diplomacy was ultimately to crumble into oblivion 
so soon as the architect was swept away by the forces 
which he had combated. The means which Metter- 
nich used to achieve his end were principally two. 
In German affairs he sought to employ the cumbrous 
Diet for the execution of Austrian aims ; abroad 
he manipulated the European Concert — off-spring of 
Alexander’s much-vaunted Holy Alliance — to serve 
the ends of Hapsburg dynastic policy. 

This attitude and these principles of action will 
be found reflected in and illustrated by almost every 
s(i)here of Metternich’s political activity. 

For a time he achieved unparalleled success, and 
made Vienna the centre of European politics. He 
failed ultimately, because he stood for an out-of\<^ate 
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^«ystem which the strongest props could not maintain 
intact. 

Nowhere was the policy of stability better illus- 
trated than in Metternich’s treatment of the problem 
of Germany. The Holy Roman Empire, with its 
shadowy and nominal authority over all Gernlany, 
was gone. The War of Liberation! indeed, had done 
something to revive German loyalty to an institution 
hallowed by along and sacred tradition. Francis had 
actually been invited to receive again the Imperial 
Crown. But* Francis was practical man. An 
jfmstriarv Empire in the hand was worth two Holy 
Roman Empires in a medioeval bush ; and with 
Mejternich’s approval he refused the proffered honour. 
History has proVed that this renunciation of Austria’s 
traditional supremacy iif Germany had results similar 
to Metternich’s deflection of Austrian ambition from 
the West to the South-oast. Prussia gradually under- 
mined the position of Austria, and taking her place 
as the bulwark against France changed the face of 
German history. 

But whether Francis was wise or foolish in his 
renunciation, the Holy Roman Empire had ceased 
l^'o exist ; and Metternich, as President of the Congress 
of Vienna, had considerable influence in the decision 
as to what should take its place. It may be said 
once and for all that his attitude was decidedly not 
that of a German patriot. Men like Stein who had 
led the national uprising in Prussia, and to a less 
extent in Austria, yearned f«r a strong united Germany 
ruled by a capable government. Metternich, on the 
other hand, looked at the question entirely from the 
poiijji»^of view of an Austrian Minister, or at best from 
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the point of view of a member of the European Concert. 
In neither capacity did he favour German unity. For 
Austria, especially, it would be fatal. Her motley 
Empire would dissolve into its component nation- 
alities ; bereft of her ancient title to superiority 
overw'nelming physical force alone would insure bier 
continued suprematy in Germany, and this, with 
Prussia as an obstacle, was impossible. ^ That is why 
at the Congress of Vienna Metternich had supported 
the retention of Germany as a loose Confederation of 
States, nominally and ,,cumbrously regdlated by a 
Diet, the inefficiency of which was ludicrously, patent 
to all. *• 

If Metternich desired that Germany shohld remain 
disunited, his object was attained. ‘'Ihe authority 
of the newly constituted Diet was as shadowy as that 
of the Diet of the Holy Roman Empire, while the 
jealousies, bickerings, and grismblings among the 
smaller States and pigmy potentates were as intricate 
and universal as ever. 

Still it was of the greatest importance for the success 
of Metternich’s policy that Austria should be supreme 
in the Diet, and Austria by Franyis’ act of renuncia- 
tion had sacrificed her old legitimate title to supremacy. 
Moreover, the smaller States vastly surpassed both 
Austria and Prussia in voting power. Intrigue 
must make amends for the lack of legitimate right. 

Matters continued to go well for Metternich. Upon 
Austria was bestowed the perpetual Presidency of 
, the Diet, and its first prototols were issued under the 
seal of the Imperial Austrian Federal Chancery. 
Evidently Austria still retained in the eyes of her 
neighbours the glamour of her ancient positio'i'.^in 
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the Empire. Metternich knew well how to ixiprove 
the occasion. Prussia alone was really dangerous to 
Austrian preponderance, and the Austrian repre- 
sentatives at the Diet were instructed to take measures 
to prevent Prussia exerting aiiy influence upon the 
proceedings of that cumbrous body. Accident aided 
the Austrian Chancellor’s designs. A representative 
of Prussia foolishly suggested a partition of Germany 
between Austria and Prussia. Metternich saw his 
chance. He informed the Gorman Courts of this 
perfidious Prussian proposal and assured them that 
Austria at any rate would enter into no secret agree- 
ment.* This roused a storm of indignation against 
Prussia, ^nd by this clever stroke Metternich gained 
for Austria tb,at unquestioning support of the majority 
of smaller States whidi assured her supremacy in the 
Diet. He clinched his victory by ordering Count 
Buol, the Austrian President of the Diet, to announce 
“ that the constitution as fixed by the Act of Con- 
federation and guaranteed by Europe must be regarded 
as final.”* 

This was a promising start. How Metternich 
gradually secured complete ascendency over the Diet 
is best illustrated*’ by the story of his struggle against 
Liberalism in Germany — a struggle which culminated 
in his complete if temporary triumph at Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Carlsbad. As has been already mentioned, 
Metternich was by no means a rabid reactionary. He 
was genuinely alarmed at the prevalence of a Liberal 
or, as he regarded it, a revolutionary spirit throughout 
Europe, mainly because he feared that its influence 
would react harmfully upon the hitherto tranquil 
•ii^abitants of the Austrian dominions. 
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But perhaps he was not so perturbed by the desire 
of the German Liberals for unity as by the growing 
craving for constitutional government in the various 
States. The former was rendered less dangerous 
by the jealousies of the component parts of Germany 
and by the possibility of playing upon this jealous3j^ 
by diplomatic methods. What he really feared was 
the Press. Writers like Gorres and Arndt were 
constantly urging the need for constitutional rights 
and spreading their views broadcast, and Metternich 
was from the first impressed with the necessity of 
maintaining a rigid supervision of the Press. 

The Liberal aspirations of the Czar were a constant 
source of annoyance to Metternich. “ The Lmperor 
now begins to occupy himself with the condition of 
the peasantry in the Russo-Polish provinces,” he 
wrote on July 22nd, 1818; “ that there is plenty of 
good material is undeniable ; but, on the other hand, 
the Emperor runs some risk of kindling a conflagration 
in the interior of his kingdom. The Russians are, in 
general, very well under control ; what would be the 
result of further progress is very difficult to determine.” 
What Metternich really feared was the effect of the 
Czar’s liberal tendencies upon Gel many. It was 
important, if possible, that Alexander should be 
shown the error of his Liberal wfiys ; but it was more 
important that the King of Prussia should be convinced 
that all reform in his dominions was undesirable, nay, 
utterly suicidal to the interests of the monarchy. 

For. Metternich was able to curb the Liberal in- 
stincls of the smaller States, temporarily at least, by 
means of the subservient Diet. It is true that all the 
German people were clamouring for Liberal reform^ 
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The Universities were seething with what MMemich 
called revolutionary spirit. “ The gymnastic estab- 
lishment,” he wrote, “is areal preparatory school 
3 f University disorders ” ; and although ho pretended 
to regard the movement as the \Vork of a small minority 
—as late as July 1824 he talked to Francis of “ the 
revolutionary tendencies of a faction in Germany 
supported in an incomprehensible manner ... by 
many German governments ” — he was nevertheless 
thoroughly alarmed. It is trite, moreover, that the 
Constitutiopalists had legal right upon their side. 
The famous Thirteenth Article of the Act of Con- 
federation had decreed that Jhere should be Assemblies 
of Estate^ in all the States comprising the Confedera- 
tion. Apparently this legalized the granting of 
constitutions and placed the reformers under the 
protection of the Diet. Thanks to Metternich’s 
clever manipulation^ no promise was ever less com- 
pletely fulfilled, in spite of feeble attempts by the 
Diet to justify its existence. The Elector of Hesse 
was the inost reactionary of German princes. Within 
his puny sphere he raged against every symptom of 
Liberalism. Complaint was made to the Diet, which 
prepared to taljc measures against the despotic 
Elector. But the Electof appealed to the princes, 
and Metternich supj5orted him. The Austrian 
Chancellor even went so far as to rebuke Count Buol 
for permitting the Diet to protect rebellious subjects 
against their sovereigns. Henceforth the Diet 
ambled ineffectually alpng the path of Austrian 
policy ; and the subsequent warning of the Emperor 
Francis against " over-activity ” on the part of that 
ponderous assembly was quite unnecessary. 
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The Dfet did, indeed, make one further attempt to 
be independent. The Grand Duke of Weimar had 
presented his subjects with a constitution modelled 
on correct Liberal principles. The Diet, quite within 
its rights, confirmed this constitution. This roused 
Metternich's wrath. He procured Hardenberg’s 
adhesion to the principle that each individual State 
ought to decide whether or not Article XIII. should 
be put into force, and that the Diet’s only function 
was to frame " abstract resolutions.” This private 
agreement between the Prussian and Austrian repre- 
sentatives completely neutralized the Diet’s action ; 
and when a few months, later the Diet passed a resolu- 
tion that German governments should withoqt undue 
delay fulfil Article XIX. no one was obliged to comply. 

With the Diet reduced to subservience, Metternich 
was able to take measures against those German 
States which seemed inclined to stray in Liberal 
paths, and it is instructive as an illustration of Metter- 
nich’s methods to observe how in the years between 
the Congress of Vienna and 1824 he established his 
system in Germany by means of the Diet and in spite 
of very considerable opposition from the forces of 
Liberalism. 

There arose great opposition in Germany to that 
system, identified with Metfbrnich, whereby the 
politics of the world were to be dominated by a clique 
of great Powers under the aegis of the Holy Alliance. 
There was every prospect that States like Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, and the^wo Hesses would form 
a ' Mid-German League antagonistic to the Holy 
Alliance, which would' be a serious blow to Austrian 
primacy in Germany. 
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Metternich determined to counteract the* influence 
of these Liberal States by enlisting the aid of Prussia, 
of whose support he was fairly certain, in weeding 
out their representatives from the Diet. He hoped, 
however, that he would procure their peaceful recall 
t by dangling the bogie of revolution beforeT the eyes 
of the Mid-German States. >, 

Having at the Congress of Vienna established the 
superiority of Austria in Germany, he resolved to 
lose no time in bringing his' influence to bear upon 
Bavaria,’ the most important of the Mid-German 
States. On his way back from the Congress accord- 
ingly he stopped at Miiflchen and handed to the 
King of Bavaria a letter from Francis, suggesting a 
Conference’of German Ministers at Vienna, to discuss 
means for so changing the constitution of the Diet as 
to prevent the freedom of the Press and publication 
of debates in the 'Chambers of those States which had 
constitutions. But Bavaria met him with a point 
blank refusal. 

The Chancellor now suggested to Count Bernsdorff, 
the Prussian Cliancellor, that it might be safe to 
trust to a majority of voices in the Diet and lay before 
it measures for changing^ its own constitution, stopping 
the publication of its Protocols, and shortening the 
period of its sittings. Also it must be pointed out 
to the Diet that by the provisions of the Vienna Final 
Act it was bound to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the various States of Germany. 

Prussia seemed agreeable, but the smaller ’ States 
proved more troublesome th^ ever. Bavaria especi- 
ally thwarted her in every direction through her 
representative at Vienna. Wiirtemberg went further, 
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and on January 2nd, 1816, sent round a circular to 
her representative at the various courts inveighing 
against the policy of the Congress of Vienna on the 
ground that it infringed the liberties of the smaller 
powers. This circular was published, and it annoyed 
Metternich' beyond measure to find that the falsehood 
of his assertions as to the unanimity of German 
support of the Holy Alliance was now bruited abroad. 
Though forced to bide his time he made up his mind 
to be revenged on Wiirternberg, and a letter of Gentz’s 
written in February, complaining that although he 
was confined to his bed with illness Metternich was 
constantly either visiting hint or bombarding him with 
dispatches, shows the fluster prevailing at Vienna. 

Metternich now sounded Saxony as to a Conference 
of German Ministers at Vienna. Sixony was grateful 
to Austria for her support of Saxon independence 
at the Congress of Vienna. Still she hesitated. Metter- 
nich cleverly manoeuvred her in the right direction. 
Being dissatisfied with the energy of Count Buol- 
Schauenstein, the President of the Diet, he took the 
opportunity of recalling him from Frankfurt and 
offering the post to the Saxon Ambassador at Vienna. 
This was accepted, and henceforth Saxony was the 
obedient disciple of Austria. 

Pursuing his policy of cajoling such of the smaller 
States as appeared wedded to Liberal ideas, the 
Chancellor now turned his attention to Baden, a State 
in which Liberalism had hitherto made dangerous 
progress. Metternich took advantage of a misunder- 
standing between the Grand Duke and his Estates to 
persuade the former that the power of the latter 
should be curbed, and managed by his arts of fascina- 
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tion to deliberalize the Grand Ducal representative 
to the Diet. The residt was that the Grand Duke 
ultimately agreed to support Austrian policy. 

Next came Brunswick. Here also l^^etternich 

♦ 

characteristically took advantage of circumstances. 
During the minority of the young Grand Duke Charles, 
this State was being administered by the King of 
England, whose one wish was to be relieved of the 
responsibility. Consequently, Metternich had no diffi- 
culty in inducing him to consent to Charles taking over 
the government at the age of nineteen. The youthful 
rul^r, whose despotic temperament had caused Metter- 
nich to make him his protd^e, ultimately developed 
, into such a monster of reaction that even Metternich 
had to coiifess that he had not entirely gauged his 
character. 

Still Brunswick was gained, and when the Diet of 
1823 opened Metternich was confident of victory. 
At the Congress of Verona, summoned principally to 
settle tjie Eastern Question, as will be seen hereafter, 
many discussions had taken place between the states- 
men of Austria, Russia, and Prussia regarding German 
affairs, and measures 'had been agreed upon with a 
view to combating Liberalism and regulating the Diet. 
These measures Metternich proceeded to lay before 
the Diet. Already in December 1822 he had induced 
the Czar and the King of Prussia to establish a secret 
Committee of Enquiry at Mainz for combating “ the 
conspirators of Central Europe.” The indignation 
aroused by this species of German inquisition was 
only increased by the fresh proposals put before the 
Diet by Metternich on behali of the Powers. Strong 
opposition was offered by Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
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and the Vwo Hesses. The King of Wurtemberg sent 
forth a circular through his diplomatic agents in 
which he protested against the interference of the 
three Fswers in the affairs of other countries and 
their failure to consult the smaller powers of Germany. 
He talked of the Allies as “ those who have inherited* 
the influence which Hapoleon had arrogated to him- 
self in Europe.” Metternich was furious. “ The 
King of Wurtemberg,” he wrote, “ has allowed him- 
self to be carried away by a folly which he will find 
very serious.” 

For the moment Metternich had to stifle his wfath. 
He had hoped to overawe all opposition to his pro- 
posals ; as it was, the support which Liberalism 
received from members of the Diet forced him to 
temporize and content himself wich a Pyrrhic victory. 
But he determined forthwith, in combination with 
Prussia, to purge the Diet of the elements of opposition. 
He began by demanding the recall of the Hesse 
Darmstadt representative from the Diet, and accom- 
panied the demand with such a threatening dispatch 
that the terrified Court lost no time in yielding. 

It was now Wiirtemberg’s 'turn. Here Metternich 
was determined to have no mercy, for Wurtemberg 
was an old offender. He drew^ up a lengthy Memor- 
andum combating the insinuations made against his 
policy in the Wurtemberg Circular and demanded an 
explanation. The government of Wurtemberg replied 
through an announcement in the Wurtemberg Court 
Paper that the circular had., been quite unofficial. 
Thereupon Metternich demanded . the recall of the 
Wurtemberg representative at the Diet on the ground 
that he continually opposed Austria’s wishes and the 
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supremacy of the Holy Alliance. The Wurtemberg 
government shilly-shallied, and merely replied that if 
its representative disobeyed his orders he should be 
recalled. This did not satisfy Metternich and the 
Continental Powers withdrew their representative 
/■.from Stuttgart. 

All this time Metternich was complaining of Wiirtem- 
berg in the Diet. In spite of the Carlsbad decrees, 
there was very little Press censorship in Wurtemberg, 
and a paper called the “ German Observer ” grated 
especially;' upon Metternich’s sensitive nerves. In an 
arti<;;le of March 1823 it described the activities of 
the Central Investigation ’ Committee at Mainz as 
, unnecessary and unsalutary. Against this paper 
Metternich "brought forward a motion in the Diet 
which was supported through fear of Austria by 
nearly all the smaller States. Wurtemberg, unwilling 
to provoke open hostility, interdicted the “ Observer ” 
under protest. The Austrian Court replied that it 
hoped the lesson was learnt, and that in future the 
censorship would be stricter and editors more careful. 

Even Baden and Bavaria had by this time suc- 
cumbed to Metternich’s threats, and the opposition of 
Wurtemberg, which now found itself entirely isolated, 
after a few feeble effprts to kick against the pricks 
entirely collapsed. 

Metternich always followed up a victory. Now 
that he felt strong enough to show his hand he de- 
termined to make his opponents support him at all 
hazards, whether by threats of coercion or by playing 
upon their fears of revolutifm. The success of his 
policy was manifested when the I^iet of 1824 opened 
in July. Various reactionary measures were carried 
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without^ opposition. The Protocols of the sittings . 
were no longer to be published, since, in Metternich’s 
opinion, its proceedings were not for the public eye. 
The ifi'iasures against, the Universities were to be 
indefinitely prolonged and the powers of the Mainz 
Commission were to be increased This Diet marks 
the zenith of the triumph of Metternich’s policy in 
Germany. 

To all appearances German Liberalism was cowed, 
and for nearly six years Metternich was no longer 
disturbed by dreams of a revolution. Mis system 
was established in Germany, no less completely, than 
in Europe, and it was^nOt until the statesmanship of 
Canning and the French revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 had thoroughly shattered Metternifch’s influence 
in Europe that the revolutionary and reforming party 
in Germany dared to raise their heads. 

But, if it was comparatively «easy for Metternich 
to bully the smaller States, Prussia caused him more 
disquiet, though ultimately, as has been, seen, he 
gained her temporary adhesion to anti-liberal prin- 
ciples. King Frederick William had promised reforms, 
and his people clamoured for t‘hem. Nor was he averse 
to carrying them out. But there were objections, 
and on these objections Metternich and the opponents 
of reform laid stress. He genuinely felt that while 
the country was disorganized and almost bankrupt 
it was dangerous to change the form of its government. 
In any case, he had no desire to see Frederick William 
a constitutional monarch. A system of provincial 
estates was the most that could be conceded. Central 
representation, he wrote to Prince Wittgenstein, in 
November 1817, meant “ the disintegration of the 
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Prussian states ” ; Prussia required “ a iree and 
sound military strength ; and this does not and 
cannot consist with a purely representative system.” 

Metternich, therefore, did everything in his power 
to play upon the misgivings 6f the Prussian King, 
and events aided him in converting that monarch 
and the Czar as well. Weimar, a great centre of 
Liberalism, supplied Metternich Vith his first oppor- 
tunity. A festival was held at the Wartburg, the 
Grand Duke’s castle at Weimar, to celebrate the Battle 
of Leipzig ^nd the tercentenary of the Reformation. 
The presence of some enthusiastic reformers turned 
the pVoceedings into a Liberal demonstration, in 
tiie cours^e of which a pigtail, a Uhlan’s stays, and 
a* Code of Pojice Law — sacred symbols of reaction — 
were consumed by an, improvised bonfire. 

Metternich saw his chance. He announced to the 
Prussian ambassador that the time had come “ to 
rage against the spirit of Jacobitism,” and he arranged 
a meeting with Hardenberg. He also persuaded 
Francis to’ invite Alexander to support a joint inter- 
vention in the affairs of Germany, Alexander refused, 
and advised that a Conference of the Powers should 
be summoned. 

Nothing could have suited Metternich better. He 
felt that a Conference Would force the Czar to some 
decisive line of action. He hoped to use recent 
events in Germany as an argument to bring Russia 
into line with Austria. If he accomplished this, 
Austria would be supreme in Germany and Europe, 
for Russia was her only formidable antagonist. Tt 
was arranged that a Congress ^l.puld be held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 
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MetUrnich had been absent from Vienna since 
July. He had already adopted the habit of going 
through a cure in the autumn of each year, and in 
1812^110 chose Carlsbad, where many of the diplo- 
matists * intending to "take part in the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle were already gathered. He accoi^- 
plished the journey from Vienna in forty hours, and 
wrote triumphantly^, “ They could not do more in 
England or Italy.” He was suffering from lumbago, 
and was attended by. his private physician, Standen- 
heim, whose advice he professed to folloxy implicitly. 
“ 1 have arranged,” he w*rote, “ my manner of living 
according to the custorn.of the place.” This implied 
rising at six o'clock in order to take the .waters at 
half-past six. Breakfast followed at, nine or ten 
o’clock. This was a very pleasant meal. Tables 
were laid in front of the various houses, and those who 
wished had their tables placed together. Mcttcrnich 
usually breakfasted with Prince Schwarzenberg, 
whose house was more pleasantly situated than his 
own. After breakfast, he usually went for a walk 
until mid-day. Dinner was at three o’clock. At 
about four Metternich would take another walk of 
two or three miles. At eight he v'suld go to the Salic 
or have a whist party at home. “ All Carlsbad is 
in bed at ten.” Goethe was hlso at Carlsbad, and the 
evenings were enlivened by the singing of Madame 
Catalini. Metternich had become acquainted with 
this beautiful woman and famous singer at Florence in 
1816, and at Carlsbad she often rehearsed her songs 
aifhis lodgings. 

From Carlsbad, Mycccrnich travelled to Konigswart, 
which he reacheu on August 3rd. In the evening 
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his neighbour, the Abbot of Tepl, dined with him, 
a worthy man, who lived in constant dread that the 
Emperor would secularize his abbey and prese^ it 
to Metternich. 

For a few days the Chancellor amused himself 
inspecting the estate. Many roads and paths were 
being laid out at considerable cost, and he intended 
planting trees on a large scale, liitherto the peasants 
had recklessly cut down trees all over the estate, but 
were gradually being induced to preserve them. 

F rom Konigswart, Metternich travelled to Fr anzensbad. 
Herc^he heard that his father w'as in a hopeless state 
of decline, and wrote to conscireTfiis mother and express 
Jiis regret that he was unable to be present. On the 
following day he received the news of his death, and 
wrote to his mother that the knowledge that his father 
was unconscious consoled him for his absence from 
the death-bed. This melancholy event and his 
separation from his family seems - to have had a dis- 
piriting effect upon Metternich’s usually cheerful 
disposition. On August 26th, he wrote to his wife, 

“ I am feeling very sad. Everything which separates 
us is painful to me, and* I feel more and more every 
day the pain of Ifeing separated from my dear little 
family. I should like to have you always with me 
K never to leave Vienna.” 

F |n September, Metternich visited for the first time 
the estate at Johannisberg, which he had been given 
as a reward for his services during the struggle against 
Napoleon. Every one ivho had seen it had been 
delighted with it, and Mettegoiich, in a letter to his 
mother, regretted that his fath6r,^‘^who would have 
taken a thousand times more pleasure in the place 
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than I cTo,” was not among the number. He arrived 
at five o’clock on the evening of the 12th of September, 
“ early enough to see from my balcony twenty leagues 
of tbir^urse of the Rhine, eight or ten towns, 100 
villages, and vineyards which this year will yield 
twenty millions of wine, intersected by meadowy 
and fields like gardens, beautiful oak woods, and an 
immense plain covert^d with trees which bend beneath 
the weight of delicious fruit. This much without. 
As for within, I find aTarge and good house of which 
in time a fine chateau may be made. I have spent 
nearly 10,000 florins in the last two months to make 
it what may fairly called passable. My friend 
Handel has chosen the paper-hangings and furniture.^ 
The papers he has put on the walls are inconceivable ; 
above all, it is inconceivable where he could have 
found what he has chosen. The evil is, however, 
confined to three rooms ; the rest of the apartments 
are painted in one colour.” Metternich wrote his 
wife a description of the stables and the places where 
the wine was made. The latter was superintended 
by a certain Father Arndt, an old man of sixty, who 
“ had such a horror of wine" that he has not drunk 
one bottle since he has been at Johannisberg ; yet 
he is the best connoisseur of wine in the Canton, but 
he judges of it by his nose. It is sufficient for him 
to smell a bottle of wine to decide its quality, its 
growth, and its year ; he can even distinguish mixtures, 
and has never been known to make a mistake.” 
Metternich observes, however, that M. de Handel, 
the chooser of the wall-papers, “ .seems to have drunk 
all that Father Arnd:'fias not drunk.” 

One day Metternich went over from Johannisberg 
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to revisit his old home at Coblenz. He wrote a 
rather pathetic letter to his mother, describing how 
everything had changed. The old garden re?«'^<fing 
down to the Moselle was now a field ; th6 riding- 
school, the coach-house, the hermitage had dis- 
appeared. “ The house is in the most pitiable state 
and very dirty.” The English garden was replaced 
by a score of large trees, “ planted without order.” 
All his old acquaintances wer^ gone. “ Faithful to 
the custom of the country, all those gentlemen have 
ruined themselves more than the Revolution has 
ruined them. Since I have beeq here, I have not met 
two people I know.” 

• On September 23rd, Metternich reluctantly took 
leave of Johannisbei^ in order to be present at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. He joined the Emperor 
Francis at Mainz, and at the commencement of the 
journey to Aix, had the honour of entertaining the 
Emperor and the Prince and Princess of Denmark 
at Johartnisberg. The Imperial party thoroughly 
enjoyed the beautiful journey up the Rhine. But it 
was not merely for thi^ reason that Metternich had 
arranged for Francis to travel to Aix by this route. 
” I know the feeling of the people in those districts,” 
he wrote to the Empentr on August 26th, “ and have 
advised your Majesty’s journey by that river because 
i am convinced that it would have the character of 
a triumphal procession. , . . The great difference 
will also be seen between the journey of your Majesty 
and those of the Emperdr Alexander and the King' of 
Prussia, and this will certaiil’i'y be for the advantage 
of Austria.” 

The extraordinary enthusiasm which attended the 
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Emperor's progress proved that Metternich was right. 
At Cologne and at every stopping-place the populace 
ga\';?.^im an ovation, and showed that the old reverence 
for the 'traditional wearers of the Imperial crown 
still lived. “ The voyage .on the Rhine,” wrote 
Metternich, “ has been one continual triumph for the 
Emperor, and has ended by becoming quite embar- 
rassing to him. The whole thing recommenced on 
his arrival at Aix. , Everything breathes of the 
Empire in the natal city so beloved of Charlemagne. 
The people see in the Emperor only his successor.” 
The scene in the Cathedral, whither the Emperor 
together with the Czar arid the King of Prussia went 
to see the relics and skull of Charlemagne, was most* 
impressive. The Emperor knelt ^ upon the tomb and 
prayed. ” The people, who had forced the doors 
to see the Emperor, all fell on their knees instantly, 
and I thought the King (of Prussia) seemed very un- 
comfortable, standing in the midst of his people.” 

Even a bad cold and the dullness of Lady Castle- 
reagh’s entertainments could not damp Metternich’s 
satisfaction with the results of the Congress. Of 
amusements, indeed, there was a great lack. He 
played whist every evening.” with men,” he blandly 
observes, “ who do not find themselves distressed or 
even incommoded by the loss of a good round thou- 
sand or so.” Aix was inundated with youthful 
prodigies, who performed at daily concerts. “ The 
last arrival,” Metternich plaintively remarks, “ is a 
little boy of four years and a half old, who plays the 
double bass. You can*v-asily judge of the perfection 
of the executio^.” ' Shops were bad and costly, and 
no one bough C more than was absolutely necessary. 
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The ladies, even, did not appeal to Metternich* “ Our 
ladies here,” he wrote, ” are Lady Castlereagh, three 
or four English more or less old — that is they»«.re 
between fifty and sixty, quitu youthful for-r London, 
— the Princess de la Tpur, Madame de Nesselrode, 
and three Russian ladies. It is with the ladies as 
with the shopkeepers ; there is a total want of 
admirers.” * 

On November 3rd arrived Lawrence, " the greatest 
painter in the world,” sent by command of the Prince 
Regent td take portrait^ of the Sovereigns and 
Ministers assembled at Aix. " My portrait,” ^ wrote 
Metternich, ” I believe will be e’xccllcnt. 1 shall try 
to get Lclwrcnce to paint Clementine.” 

As regard? the serious business of the Congress, 
Metternich himself, Irom the first, was full of hope. 
He had broken his journey at Frankfort, where the 
Diet was sitting. That dilatory body had for months 
been engaged in a debate on the military organization 
of the Confederation — without result. Metternich’s 
presence applied the spur, and in a couple of sittings 
secured a settlement of the principles of the measure 
to be proposed. This tickled his pride. " You 
can have no idea,” lie wrtjte to his wife, “ of the effect 
produced by my presfjnce at the Diet. An affair 
which would perhaps never have ended has been 
concluded in three or four days. ... I have become 
a species of moral power in Germany, and, perhaps, 
even in Europe.” ^ 

« 

* The portrait of Metternich, pfljinted by Lawrence, is in the 
Imperal Picture-Gallery in Vienna. ^ 

* “ Autobiography of Prince Metternidl.,’! English translation, 
vol. iv. p. 64. 
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The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was typical of the 
period. The actual sittings as a rule only lasted 
fro«a noon to two or three o’clock, and the real business 
of the Ctingress was to a great extent transacted in 
the cours.e of private conversation and at the numerous 
soirees, of which Metternich’s were the most fre- 
quented. As at Vienna, women played no small 
part in the negotiations. Chateaubriand, the French 
representative, brough,t with him the famous Madame 
Recamier for the express purpose of furthering French 
interests. The Czar, the .King of Prussia, and most 
of the Ministers succujn^d to her charms. Metternich 
alone pronounced her “ beautiful but stupid,” but 
this was probably duo to the fact that this versatile' 
lover was at present under the influence of the Princess 
Lieven, wife of the Russian ambassador in London. 

For Austria circumstances seemed favourable. A 
Tory government in England, a* crippled France, a 
Prussia inclined to relapse into reactionary paths, 
promised her a free hand. Only Russia was doubtful, 
.and three timely incidents converted even Alexander. 
Before the Congress met, a secret society was dis- 
covered amongst the officers of the Russian army ; and 
the effect of this upon his mmd was heightened by an 
attempt to kidnap him during his journey to Aix. 
Towards the end of the Congress a Russian agent 
in Germany published a pamphlet condemning revo- 
lutionary tendencies in Germany. This attracted 
the wrath of the reformers towards Russia, and the 
Czar, disgusted with their kigratitude, was inclined 
to support Metternich’-^j' endeavours to direct the 
unwonted unanip?it j^'of the Powers against the forces 
of Liberalisip ''m Germany. For “ never before and 
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never since have the Great Powers . . . presented 
so united a front.” The Baden succession, the quarrel 
between Sweden, Denmark, and Hesse, and the ques- 
tion of the evacuation of France by the Allied troops had 
all been amicably settled. The only point ojf dispute 
between Austria and Russia — the admission of France 
to the Holy Alliance — had, thanks to England's 
support of Mctternich, been decided in the negative. 

The Congress was, in fact, a^reat triumph for the 
Austrian Chancellor. The moral influence of Austria 
in European politics had be^n demonstrated to all the 
world* the antagonism of Russia, to Austria had been 
neutralized, and Alexander had practically been 
diverted *from the paths of Liberalism. Further, 
the way had been smoothed for united opposition 
to “ revolution,” as Metternich called it, by all the 
Powers. Metternich might justifiably write from 
Aix, ” I have never* seen a prettier little Congress,” 
and again, “ I believe that we shall gain honour in 
Europe. *1 have never seen more perfect agreement 
between the Cabinets ; our affairs — the rough as 
well as the smooth — ran gis if they went of themselves.” 
Only a very slight stimulus was now’ required to 
secure Prussia’s hearty co-operation with Austria in 
“raging against Jacobinism.” That stimulus was 
provided by the murder of Kotzebue, “ a senseless 
crime,” which “ did more than a thousand arguments 
to bring about the triumph of Metternich’s policy.” 
Kotzebue was a poet and pamphleteer on tl\,c re- 
actionary side, who had, moreover, incurred much 
hatred for his pro-Russian ‘ views. His murderer, 
a half-insane student, Karl Sana; ''•"'as acclaimed by 
many as the champion of freedom, a ■sjrcumstance 
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which not unnaturally threw the German govern- 
ments into the greatest consternation. 

^fter the conclusion of the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelleyw^Metternich bad accompanied the Emperor 
Francis on a journey to Italy. 

The Imperial party started from Vienna in March 
and arrived at Florence on the 15th in very wintry 
weather. They accomplished the last stage of the 
journey from Bologna to Florence in nine hours, 
" at a quick trot with eight horses,” and had nothing 
to complain of on the way, " except excess of atten- 
tion.” At Florence, which, as Metternich remarks, 
was “ full of English',” a f6te was given in honour of 
the Emperor on the 22nd in front of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. At the end of the month the Imperial 
party travelled to Rome. 

Metternich, who lodged in the Consulta, was agree- 
ably surprised with Rome. He iiad expected to find 
it “ old and sombre,” instead of ‘‘ antique and superb, 
brilliant and new.” He admired the fine view of the 
city which his windows commanded, and was delighted 
with the Pope, by whom he was received and who 
” laughed constantly ” during an interview in which 
he seemed to enjoy talking of 'nis troubles under 
Bonaparte’s persecution. • 

The visitors were present at a succession of grand 
religious ceremonies, and Metternich graphically de- 
scribes to his wife how the crowds of foreigners and 
general crush led to free fights with the Papal guards. 
" Generally blood flows,” i/s his cheerful comment. 
“ Yesterday, for instanei,, an English lady, fancying 
herself stronger tharfi a guard, had her cheek pierced 
by a halbe^.i''l 3 ne hears nothing but cries of, “ My 
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shoe,” "My veil,” “You are crushing me,” Your 
sword is running into my leg.” One Englishman had 
his nose cut off. On the whole Metternich did rst 
think the ceremonies very impressive. “ I cannot 
understand how a Protestant can turn Catholic at 
Rome. Rome is like a most magnificent theatre with 
very bad actors. Keep what I saw to yourself, for 
it will run through all Vienna, 'and I love religion 
and its triumph too much to wish to cast a slur upon 
it.” More to his taste was a firework display at the 
Castle of Sf Angelo, “ the ^ost beautiful I have ever 
seen.”. 

From Rome the Imperial party travelled to Naples, 
where th^ arrived on April 30th, and remained for 
over a montlT. Metternich thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self. He visited all* the surrounding places of in- 
terest, Baiae, Pozzuoli, Paestum, Tivoli, Pompeii, and 
recommended his wife to read the beginning of the 
sixth book of Virgil’s “ ^Eneid,” which treats of that 
region of -Italy. He found the ascent of Vesuvius 
very exhausting. “ God never made Vesuvius to be 
climbed by men.” But he was well rewarded for his 
exertions. “ I could scarcely tear myself away from 
a spectacle full of Deauties beyond description, and 
at the same time full of Awe impossible to describe.” 

In the evening he amused himself at the Opera 
House, “ unquestionably the most beautiful in 
Europe.” There were 180 boxes, and 6000 spectators 
could be seated. By June loth the Emperor and his 
suite were back in Ror^e, where they viewed the 
procession of Corpus Christi* and shortly afterwards 
commenced the return journey to Germany, necessi- 
tated by the news of the murder of Kotz ebue. 
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Metternich, on hearing the news of Kotzebue’s 
murder, saw that his opportunity had come for 
osnvincing those who were as yet unconvinced of 
the necessity for strong measures. On April 7th 
he wrote, “ Poor Kotzebue now appears as an argu- 
tnentum ad hominem which even the Liberal Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar cannot defend,” and later to his wife, 
" By the help of God I hope to defeat the German 
Revolution, even as I have vanquished the conqueror 
of the world. The German revolutionists thought 
me far away because I )vas a hundred leagues off. 
They have deceived themselves ; I am in the»midst 
of them, and I will now deal out my blows. You will 
observe a singular coincidence between the discoveries 
and arrests in Prussia and Germany ancl my passage 
of the Alps.” 

A meeting between the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the King of PrussiJi and their ministers 
had been arranged to take place at Teplitz. Metter- 
nich and his master made the return journey via 
Verona and Innsbruck. At the latter town Metternich 
began to feel the contrast to the warmth of Italy. 
“ I, who scarcely six days ago,” he wrote on July i6th, 
” drank a large glass of iced orangeade every night 
before going to bed, will this evening drink hot punch 
to prevent myself freezing.” From Innsbruck the 
journey lay through Carlsbad and thence to Teplitz. 
The latter town had memories for Metternich. “ I 
am writing to you,” he informed his wife, “ in the 
same room and on the same table where I signed the 
Quadruple Alliance six ' years ago. Everything has 
changed since then except myself.” 

At Teplitz-' che measures to be taken against the 
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revolutionary organizations were practically ^settled 
upon by the sovereigns before being brought before 

the Diet. , 

Metternich’s proposals were comprehensive and 
drastic. He demanded the suspension of the freedom 
of the press, the appointment of a commission to 
purge the German universities of professors suspected 
of Liberal leanings, and the formation in the name of 
the whole Bund of a judicial commission to investigate 
the conspiracy alleged to exist ^or the dissolution of 
the German Confederation. Francis at once signi- 
fied his approval. Frederick William hesitated. But 
Metternich took him in hand at Teplitz, and plainly 
slated that Prussia was the focus of revolutionary 
ideas and movements in Germany, and that if Frederick 
William persisted in granting a Constitution, he would 
receive no help from Austria. 

Having secured thQ reluctant adhesion of the King 
of Prussia to his proposals, it was Metternich’s in- 
tention to, get them approved by the Diet, and to 
increase the executive powers of that body for the 
purpose of combating Liberalisyn — a good illustration 
of the fact that he had ho wish to abolish the Diet, 
or even to diminish ite power, so long as its authority 
was used to further Austrian aims. 

Accordingly, Metternich proceeded to Carlsbad to 
lay his proposals before a conference of German 
ministers. 

During the journey from Teplitz to Carlsbad, 
Metternich had an amusing discussion with * the 
Austrian Consul-General al; Leipzig on the subject of 
clouds. The Consul-General affirmed that clouds 
were divided into two classes— male and female. 

ir 
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So long as they were scattered they were harmless 
But if allowed to marry they produced rain, thunder 
and noise, and became objectionable. 

The Ministers assembled at Carlsbad accepter 
Metternich's proposals without demur. " The Ger 
man Caoinets,” he wrote on September 3rd, “ have 
met together as if they were members of the same 
family.” > 

To gain the approval of the Diet was merely a 
matter of manipulation. True, the Grand Duke o> 
Weimar protested against the clause about the super- 
vision of universities, a protest which Metjcrnicli 
contemptuously alluded to as “ childish stuff.” Also 
it was necessary to obtain a unanimous vote of the 
Diet. By means of a cleverly worded circular, how- 
ever, in which he stated that the widespread secret 
organizations of Italy had spread to Germany, and 
that Germany in general and Prussia especially were 
honeycombed with factions, Metternich frightened 
many doubters into acquiescence. He took measures 
to render innocuous the opposition of the stalwarts. 
The Diet passed the decrees in four sittings, and it 
was falsely proclaimed that the voting had been 
unanimous. Thus was proved the ascendancy of 
Austria in the Diet. f 

After the successful conclusion of the Carlsbad 
Conference, Metternich spent nearly a week at Konigs- 
wart before returning to Vienna. He appreciated 
the peace and quiet of the place, the “ enormous 
forests, high mountains, vdde valleys, much water, 
lovely streams,” after his recent life of sight-seeing, 
travel, and strenuous political activity. He amused 
himself by ..arranging the old family portraits. 
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These included a picture of iiimself as a boy’ of five 
years old. “I must have been a most ill-favoured 
child,” he wrote in relation to this portrait, " or the 
painter not extremely clever.’’ With characteristic 
extravagance he had just had a road constructed 
seven miles long at a cos't of one hundred and thirty 
thousand guilders. 

On September 8th, he started for Vienna. He 
had to pass through Prague. “ I never come to 
Prague,” he wrote to his wife, “ without thinking I 
hear midnight strike. Six years ago at that hour 
I dipped my pen to declare war with the man of 
the century — the man of St Helena — to kindle the 
beacon which was the signal for a hundred thousand 
men of the Ahied troops to cross the frontier.” 

The reason of Metternich’s return to Vienna was 
that there were still some questions relative to the 
position of the Diet requiring to be settled, notably 
whether Article XIII. should or should not be put 
into force. A conference of Ministers was accordingly 
summoned to Vienna. Metternich showed great 
moderation, considering his , recent triumph. This 
was partly in order to conciliate some of the smaller 
States, who were piqued at their exclusion from the 
Carlsbad Conference. ITo’reover, he found that the 
Liberal element presenfed a more solid front at 
Vienna than had been the case at Carlsbad, and 
received the support of Russia and England. The 
Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg especially vigor- 
ously opposed the abolition of Article XIII. The 
former had promised, the latfer had actually granted, 
a constitution to his subjects, and neither wished to 
perjure themselves. 
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In tlfj end the Vienna Final Act, as it was called, 
proved little more than a clearer definition of the 
principles of the Federal Act of 1815. Metternich relin- 
quished his objection to publicity of debate and to the 
sanctioning of constitutions by the Diet. He felt that 
a little moderation would give the smaller States con- 
fidence in Austria and induce them to rally round her. 
Besides, his control pf the Diet enabled him to render 
abortive the most determined efforts of Liberalism. 

MeWernich now togk up his residence at Vienna for 
the rest of the winter. Soon after his arrjval he had 
the pleasure of meeting General Marmont, whom he 
only knew slightly,, and whom he describes as “ an 
intellectual man,” partly no doubt because science 
proved a mutual hobby. ,, " 

Metternich himself has provided us with a descrip- 
tion of his mansion in Vienna, which must have been 
very fine. His favourite apartment, approached 
through a spacious anteroom, was the library, in the 
midst of which stood his much prized “Venus” by 
Canova, and which contained about 15,000 volumes. 
This room was also used for ball suppers. Leading 
out of the library was Mettexnich’s private study, full 
of works of art, “ pictures, busts, bronzes, astronomical 
clocks, and all kinds of inst’^uments.” It contained 
three writing-tables ; for, wrote the Chancellor, '' I like 
to change my place, and I do not like to be disturbed 
at my desk by anyone else writing at the same table.” 

Though fond of Vienna, Metternich often longed 
for the country. In February he wrote, “ I really 
hunger and thirst for garden in the Rennweg; 
for a whole long month I have not been able to pay 
it a visit.” He constantly regrets that he has not 
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the time to visit his numerous estates scattcied over 
Austria. “ I have estates which I have never seen, 
and among them some which I hear travellers describe 
as Paradise. Among others a castle on the Lake of 
Constance, which commands the whole lake’and gives 
a panorama of Switzerland.” 

In the middle of March Metternich's daughter, 
Clementine, fell ill, which caused «him much worry and 
anxiety, especially as he was at this time very busy. 
‘‘I go,” he' wrote, “from my • writing-table -Hso the 
sick bed aiid back again.” Clementine lingered on 
until the middle of April, *when she became rapidly 
worse, and finally died on May 5 th. ^ Father and 
mother were both overcome with grief. “ My wife,” 
wrote Mettemich, “ does not leave the room in which 
my daughter died. !5he has collected round her every- 
thing which belonged to her. I cannot enter the 
room without tears ajid I soon return to my business, 
which makes a barrier between me and myself.” 

At the, end of May Metternich left Vienna for 
Prague in order to attend the wedding of the Archduke 
Rainer to the Princess of Carignan. Then, after a 
short stay at Carlsbad, he spent nearly a month at 
Kbnigswart. Since his last visit he had set up two 
manufnetories of earthenware, one of which made 
jugs for the Marienbaa water, the other pots for 
cooking purposes. He had no less than twenty-two 

* At the time of the Congress of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the great English painter, had met Clementine walking 
with her governess, and, struck by her beauty, asked Metterhich if 
he might paint her portrait. iX^^g her illness Clementine often 
inquired after the progress of her picture, which Lawrence had 
taken back with him to England to complete. It arrived in time 
for her to see it ere she died. 


II 
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springs fef mineral waters on the estate, and at one plac 
had constructed public baths. He was also building 
fgimily vault and chapel in theEg57ptian style, which m 
unfortunately burnt ii\ 1820 soon after its completioi 
From Konigswart the Chancellor traveUedl t 
Coburg dn a visit to the t)uke and Duchess, Wfc 
treated him with great ceremony. “ I was cot 
ducted to my abode/?’ he sarcastically observes, " hk 
the Holy Father in the procession of Corpus Christi. 

Towards the end of July Metternich paid a visit t 
his mother at Baden, but was hurriedly recalled i 
Vienna by the news of the Neapolitan revo^jitioi 
Here another domestic bereavement awaited him- 
the second within the year — for Marie died on Ju: 
25th after a very brief illness. Apart from the fa( 
that all Mettemich’s family seem^o have had delica^ 
lungs, there is little doubt that the family mansic 
in Vienna was from some cause ©unhealthy. No le; 
than eight of its inmates had died of illness with; 
twenty years. At any rate, Metternich a^eed wil 
his wife that Vienna did not suit the children, and 
was arranged that while the Chancellor remained ; 
Austria the Princess, together with the three remai; 
ing children and Marie’s widower,^ should take v 
their abode in Paris. * f 
With good reason Metteniich had written durir 
the Carlsbad Conference* “ the Weimar clique is 
great anxiety.” The Carlsbad Decrees are the hig 
waterinark of Austrian influence in Germany. Tht 
mark the success of Metternich’s policy of using tl 
Diet as a bulwark againoc'all progress in Germar 
and as an instrument of Austrian diplomacy. ” Tl 

^ Count Joseph Esterhazy. 
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dawn of a new era of salvation” had arisen, and 
Metternich joyfully wrote, ” if the Emperor doubts 
that he is Kaiser of Germany he is much mistaken."^’ 
In truth for Austria, as Meftemich tol<f Francis, 

” the Carlsbad Congress bad the most happy.results.” 

" If the alliance of the European Powers,” he con- 
tinued, ” has shown how beneficially the principle 
of strength gained by the union o/many for the general 
welfare acts in relation to politics, the examjjle of 
Carlsbad shows the world that the union of govern- 
ments for salutary legislative ends is not less possible , 
and is» equally productive of results.” 

The -Carlsbad Decrees were a vindictive act of 
ffightenedT despotism. Quite apart from the inherent 
injustice and severity of their provisions, they put 
back the clock of German progress for a quarter of a 
century. They widened the breach between sovereigns 
and people, and rendered lliberalism desperate. 
Metternich and the Austrian government gained 
thereby a ‘reputation for sinister bigotry, which was 
greater than they perhaps deserved. Yet from the 
Austrian and Metternicl\|s poftH of view they were 
invaluable. Revolutionary movements were im- 
minent all over Europe^ threatening that stability in 
politics which was a necqgsity for the very existence 
of the Austrian Empire. If only Germany could be 
kept quiet, if only German Liberal movements could 
be effectively stifled, Austrian statesmen would have 
their hands free to deal with pressing outside problems. 
This is the justification ^ the Carlsbad Decreed. 
As a far-seeing and statesmanlike measure they were 
deplorable ; as a practical, temporary, patriotic, 
political experiment, they were entirely successful. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE SYSTEM IN ITALY 

Metternich^s various visits to Italy — The conditions prevailing in 
the several States of Italy — The stifling of nationality and in- 
dividuality in the Italian 'provinces ruled by Austria — Metternich 
is aware of the prevalent evils, but professes to attribute them to 
the presence of Russian revolutionary agents — The outbreak of the 
Neapolitan Revolution gives Metternich an opportunity of employ- 
ing the Holy Alliance as a means towards Austrian aggrandisement 
— The Congresses of Troppau and Laibach enhance Metternich'- 
prestige — Austrian troops restore order in Naples — A revolution -•n 
Piedmont is easily suppressed — Opposition only wliets the harshness 
of Austrian rule in Italy — Predominahu position of Austria in 
Europe 

O NE reason why Metternich had sought so strenu- 
ously to curb German Liberalism was the 
necessity of combating revolutionary movements 
in Italy. 

Metternich was no-'Slranger to Italy. Even before 
his visit in the suite of the Emperor Erancis in 1819 
he had twice travelled in tlie Peninsular. In the 
spring of 1816 what he had intended to be a flying 
visit was prolonged by a complaint in one of his eyes, 
and in the following year he escorted to Leghhorn 
the Archduchess Leopoldene, who had just been 
married by proxy to the Crown Prince of Portugal 
and was on her way to her jiew home. 

The party traversed North Italy by easy stages, 
stopping amongst other places at Padua, Venice, 
Eerrara, Bologna, and Elorence. In letters to his 

1S4 
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wife and others Metternich characteristically describes 
his experiences and impressions. At Venice he was 
chiefly impressed with the late hours observed by the 
inhabitants. “ The people are, in the streets till day- 
break, the caf4s close at five in the morning.” Every- 
thing delighted him, weather, gondolas, the' big tents 
erected in the Piazza in front of St Mark’s, the women. 
" The only ugly thing I have s^ien,” he wrote to his 
wife, “ are those horrible old witches one meets 
everywhere, their grey hair streaming in tTf^wind, 
and all hhving bouquets of roses or perhaps one 
great, rose fastened to their horrid old wigs ” ; and 
he enclosed a sketch of “ one of *these nymphs of the 
Lagoons.* On the journey from Venice to Florence 
some of the toads were terrible, and between Rovigo 
and Lagoscuro, at the point where the road crossed 
the Po, the only choice was between “ being drowned 
in the Po or smothered by the dust of a narrow 
causeway.” 

Everywhere the party were magnificently enter- 
tained, especially at Bologna and Ferrara. At the 
latter town the Cardin^Legate arranged a concert 
” in one of the great tlfqatres, not being able to give 
us a play, which, fo? want of spectators, can only be 
managed once or twice a year.” At Bologna Metter- 
nich was delighted to fihd that the Librarian of the 
University could talk “ thirty languages,” although 
he had never left Bologna and “ never had a master.” 
Hindoostanee and Chinese w'ere the only tongues which 
embarrassed him. After the arrival of the Arch- 
duchess’ suite at Florence Metternich wrote to his 
wife describing all he had seen, which “ far surpasses 
my expectation.” He went into ecstasies over the 
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art-treasures, the flowers, even the “ luccioli ” of 
Florence. “ Great God ! ” he exclaims, “ what men 
they were in past times,” and again, “ I protest that 
the Grand Duke is the richest man in the world.” 
He was pleased to find that the Venus de Medici was 
much better placed in the Pitti Palace than it had been 
in Paris. Before leaving Florence Metternich pur- 
chased " a charming copy of Canova’s Venus and an 
enormous alabaster vase, at a ridiculous price.” 
Besidck' exhausting ■’the sights of Florence itself, 
Metternich made excursions to Fiesole and Pisa. 

On July i8th, the Archduchess arrived at Leghorn, 
only to learn that the Portuguese squadron, ” this 
devil of a fleet,” as Metternich impatiently,.called it, 
which was to escort her to Lisbon, way many days 
overdue. Metternich, after visiting an American 
man-of-war lying in the harbour, which in his opinion 
surpassed such English ships as h§: had seen in appear- 
ance and neatness, though not in respect to the 
physique of the crew, went off to Lucca, “_the most 
charming spot in the world.” for a course of baths. 
On the 26th news came diiar the Portuguese squadron 
had arrived, but on being informed that it would 
take at least ten days to re-yictual, Metternich re- 
mained at Lucca, convinced that " the Portuguese 
are the slowest people in -die world.” It was at 
length arranged that the Archduchess should set 
sail on August 15th. The Ex-Empress Marie Louise 
came to Leghorn to bid her sister farewell, and 
numerous festivities attended the handing over of 
the bride to her husband’s subjects. The Portuguese 
gave a grand dinner in her honour, which " did not 
do credit to the cook of his Imperial and Royal 
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Apostolic Majesty.” The Crown Princess ha€ luxuri- 
ous quarters on the flagship, the “Jean VI.,” and a 
large suite of attendants. Metternich found the shi,p 
loaded with “ cows, calves, pigs^sheep, 4000 fowls, some 
hundreds of ducks, and from four to fi’\re hundred 
canaries, as well as large and small birds from Brazil.” 
“ The Ark of old Noah,” he comments, “ was a child’s 
toy in comparison with the ‘ Jean VI.’ ” 

While he was still at Florence, Metternich had the 
pleasure of writing to inform his wife thaWshe had 
been decorated by the Emperor Francis with the 
Order of St Elizabeth. Hd enclosed the ribbon, which 
ought to have been rose-coloured* but had been turned 
by the ^ea-air into a sort of straw colour. " The 
Order itself*” he wrote, “ is superb ; it is generally 
given only to Queans and Princesses of the blood.” 

Metternich’s eye, which had again been causing 
him trouble, rapidly improved under the care of 
Dr Jaeger, a famous Italian oculist. This doctor 
astonished Metternich by his tales of the ignorance 
of surgery and medicine prevalent in Italy, aggravated 
by a law which enacted *tirdk,only the blind might beg, 
and thus encouraged p«or peo;^le to do their utmost 
to make themselvc:^ blind. On one occasion a poor 
man, whose sight Dr'^Jaeger had offered to restore, 
asked if the Doctor was^ also prepared to undertake 
his maintenance. ^ 

After the departure of the Portuguese Squadron, 
Metternich remained a few days at Leghorn and then 
returned to Lucca, which he did not leave ‘until 
August 30th. At both --places he entertained ‘the 
principal inhabitants. He then proceeded to pay 
brief visits to the Courts of Parma and Modena and 
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to Mari^' Louise at Carrara, after which he returned 
to Vienna. 

^.In the Italian Peninsula Austria was practically 
supreme. The North ^was either directly ruled from 
Vienna, as in the case of Lombardy and Venice, or by 
Austrian 'Archdukes, as in the case of Tuscany and 
Modena. In the South, Austria had restored the 
Bourbons to the thrc^ne of Naples, where the incom- 
parable Ferdinand proceeded under Austrian auspices 
to undo most of what his predecessor, Murat, had 
accomplished. .• 

Metternich, himself, alvtays regarded Italy as an 
Austrian “ sphere of influence,” in which no one 
else must meddle. At the Congress of Viei^pa, when 
Talleyrand suggested that the affairs of. Italy ought 
to be discussed, Metternich rejoined that Italy was 
merely a “geographical expression.” Metternich 
even had some idea of forming an Italian Federation 
under Austrian leadership, and the Pope’s strenuous 
opposition to this scheme strengthened the Austrian 
Minister’s dislike of ultra-montane influence. 

Perhaps the least unlj^ppy portions of Italy were 
those presided over "^by independent rulers of the 
Hapsburg House, who were not .entirely at the beck 
and call of the Court of VientTa, and permitted some 
measure of liberty to filter.,»through the institutions 
of the<^ dominions. But the provinces ruled directly 
from Viehn'?’ were full of misery. Liberal aspirations 
were as strong in Italy as elsewhere. Yet nowhere 
were they more throttled and discouraged. There 
was no sentimental tie between Austria and her 
Italian possessions, and she attempted to substitute 
for it a system of closely centralized government. 
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Everything was worked from Vienna ; all Officials 
were Austrian, and all initiative was deprecated. 
The Archdukes, Antony and Rainer, who were suc> 
cessively placed in charge of the Lombardo-Venetian 
territories, though not unwilling to give rein to milder 
sentiments were not allowed a free han*d, while 
officials who seemed too leniently disposed to Italian 
Liberalism were constantly being^, recalled. Education 
was discouraged in accordance with the Emperor’s 
view that “ obedient subjects ivere more desirable 
than enlightened citizens,” and the Emperor’s visit 
to Italy in 1815, which had laised high hopes of better 
things, especially at Venice, prdved utterly barren 
0^ results. Enterprise in trade was systematically 
stifled ; and «.lthough taxation continued to increase 
Italian commercial prosperity miserably declined. 

Metternich was not ignorant of the parlous condi- 
tion of North • Italy. In 1817 a commission was 
appointed to report on Italian affairs. The result of 
its investigations was to convince Metternich that 
the prevalent discontent in the Austrian provinces 
was due partly to natuTcfl* causes and the general 
unrest, but chiefly to 'bad government. He even 
suggested that somei4,orm of self-government might 
be devised in Lombardb-Venetia in order to counter- 
act the idea that Austria .wished to Germanize Italy. 
This was not likely to meet with the appraisal of 
Francis, who, in answer to a dcputatio«C?King for 
a constitution presided over by an Austrian Prince, 
had exclaimed that the Lombards must forget 'that 
they were Italians. Metternich also suggested that 
it would be well to admit some native Italians to 
public offices and to arrange for the quicker dispatch 
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of business. Happily, he reported, good relations 
existed between the clergy and the government, and 
valthough the revolutionary sects were very powerful, 
especially in Genoa ^nd Bologna, yet they had no 
leaders of repute, and so long as no foreign Power 
intervened were not dangerous. Russia was the only 
danger in this respect. The presence of Russian 
agents among the discontented Italians was a constant 
bugbear to Metternich. He talked to the Austrian 
Ambassador in London of the ” pitiable creatures ” 
composing the Russian Cabinet, who devoted their 
whole efforts to intriguirig against the conservative 
principles of Austrfa. To Gentz he wrote in 1810, 
“ If Russian agents did not go about in,.Italy an.{i 
encourage the sects to hopes founded on the Liberalism 
of the Emperor Alexander there nvould be hardly any 
active agitation in the minds of the people. Italians 
talk loud but do not act.” Foijr year's afterwards he 
wrote, ” Three or four years ago Italy swanked with 
them, and every individual of them openly preached 
revolt, though he gave it to be understood that he 
was no agent of his Gtii/Srnment. Is it credible at 
the present moment* that daring the journey of the 
Grand Duke Michael, La 'HaTjje, who accompanied 
him, was received in every city by a club of the 
Carbonari, to whom he promised the Emperor’s 
suppiYt ? ” There is little doubt that Metternich 
exaggerhttrd the influence of foreign agents in exciting 
discontent in Italy. It was convenient to conceal 
the Teal reason — Austrian misrule. For quite apart 
from the fact that he had<d:he information of the 1817 
Commission, he accompanied Francis to Italy in 1819 
and was able to observe both the sullen demeanour 
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of the people and the evidences of misgovefnment. 
He did indeed suggest that intercommunication should 
be encouraged between Austrian manufacturers and* 
Italian retailers, and greater* facilities should be 
granted to youths entering commercial or literary 
professions for learning tlie Italian languages. But 
undoubtedly Metternich either did not wish or had 
not the courage to grapple with^the root of the evil. 
He was content to deplore the wicked machinations 
of foreign mischief-makers, and <it the same'tiiae to 
allow the Austrian dominions in Italy to be adminis- 
tered ^by men who had no stake in the country, 
who neither cared for nor understood the Italian 
people, aivi who really instituted a definite system 
of Germanizing Italy. 

The eyes of Europtian statesmen were first attracted 
to Italy by an outbreak not in the Austrian Provinces 
but in the Bourbon J^ingdom of Naples. As a result 
of a military revolution in July 1820 King Ferdinand 
was forced by his people to grant them a constitution, 
which he swore, with an admirable appearance of 
sincerity, to observe and*ddf«nd. 

Metternich’s attitude?^ towards the Neapolitan 
revolution is an excel, lipnt example of his method of 
adapting the principles of the Holy Alliance, in regard 
to the intervention of th^i Powers in the affairs of 
individual States, to the needs and interests of ^^«^frian 
policy. Lately he had been propounding Mf^aoctrine 
of non-intervention. In the spring there had been a 
revolution in Spain, which ultimately spread ^to 
Portugal. In the latter country the mob insulted 
the Austrian Ambassador, which called forth the 
anger of the Chancellor. But both here and in 
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Spain fi*e insisted that matters should be allowed tc 
take their own course. The Czar was anxious to 
-march Russian troops across Europe into the Spanish 
Peninsular to quell the revolts, but Metternich would 
not hear of it. Spain, he said, was suffering from 
a material complaint, while Europe was afflicted 
morally. Whatever he meant by this it was plain 
that he would have, no Russian intervention, which 
might be detrimental to Austrian influence. Even 
whci-r if'was ultimately arranged that France should 
undertake the task of restoring absolutism in Spain, 
Metternich was at first apprehensive that the French 
would become as preponderant in the Spanish Penin- 
sular as the Austrians were in the Italian. * , 

Yet in spite of these professions of the' non-interven- 
tion principle Metternich had no '‘hesitation in intrigu- 
ing against the King of Portugal, who seemed inclined 
to abide by the constitution whi-'h he'had been forced 
to accept, and in promoting an absolutist ^'jaction 
which ultimately compelled him to rescind it. In 
Switzerland, too, on which the Austrian Chancellor 
always kept a paternaP^'e, he insisted upon the 
appointment of a censor, the Sjuspension of the Liberty 
of the Press and the suppression-ef Liberal publications. 

It is not surprising, then, that in Italy Metternich 
soon showed that he had every intention of intervening. 
Ital^ ' was in perilous proximity to the Austrian 
Empire ;^ihere was danger of contagion if revolution 
was allowed to thrive. King Ferdinand had at 
orice written for advice to Metternich, who communi- 
cated with the Czar and the King of Prussia. What 
Metternich particularly did not want was a European 
Congress. He had no wish to see the problems of 
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I Italian Government investigated by the PowAs. He 
wanted Austria, and Austria alone, to interfere. 
This did not suit the Czar, who saw an opportunitj'„ 
of bringing the Holy AUianca into prominence by 
means of a Congress ; and pressed for a meeting of 
the representatives of tlie Powers. Great Britain 
and France supported him. 

In the end a conference was arranged to take place 
at Troppau. It commenced deliberations on October 
2oth. All Metternich’s efforts were directed tc’r^ro- 
curing a ftfee hand for Austria. He issued a cleverly 
. worded Circular to the Powers, claiming that their 
interests in respect of the Neapdlitan Question were 
identical with those of Austria. All the Powers were 
interested irt maintaining the Treaties of 1815 ; 
movements such sSj the recent revolution in Italy 
threatened the stability of the Treaties ; consequently 
all that^ljad^/t^riJ? settled were the means to be taken 
to 'd^l^with the situation. Circulars proved less 
efficacious in the case of the Czar than quiet talks 
with Metternich over a cup of tea. The Austrian 
statesman exerted all Tiis '‘powers of fascination to 
gild the pill of Austrian intervention in Italy. Fortune 
aided him. A mutiny _ occurred in a regiment of 
Russian guards. Alexander believed that it was part 
of a Liberal plot to distract him from the business 
of the Congress. “ This shows,” wrote MeJ^hich, 

” how much the Czar has changed.” liw^d, if we 
may believe Metternich, Alexander made an abject 
confession of his former errors. “ To-day I depldre all 
that I said and did between the years 1815 and 1818. 

I regret the time lost ; we must study to retrieve it.” 

When, therefore, the scene of the deliberations of 
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the Congress was shifted to Laibach, Mettemich 
could count upon the support of the Czar. Ferdinand, 
••with characteristic perfidy, deserted his people and 
his newly-granted Constitution, and declared his 
willingness to attend the Congress of Laibach. Here 
Mettemich easily convinced him that he had taken 
the oath of fidelity to the Constitution under com- 
pulsion and was not bound to adhere to it. The 
Neapolitan Foreign Minister, the Duke of Gallo, was 
accc.7vlin]^ly summontd to Laibach and informed, to 
his dismay, by his royal master that he hd’d annulled 
the Constitution, and that for any further particulars 
he must refer to Mettemich, in whom he might place 
implicit cunlidcnce. When the unfortunate Ministev 
did apply to Mettemich. he was receivdrd with little 
courtesy and returned disconsolate to face the in- 
dignation of his master’s subjects. 

The trend of events in Italy ‘;onmVi\c"i Mettemich 
in advocating a firm policy. Not only hiKD'tu're 
been a rising in Fiedmont, but there were sinister 
movements in Lombardy and Venetia. Mettemich 
found no dillicully in cor.C'incing the Powers that it 
was Austria's function to ac{ ‘the policeman by virtue 
of her pro.ximity to the scene of- action, her interests 
in Italy, and the lad that she had guaranteed the 
possession of the throne of-iNaples to the Bourbons. 
He fbl 1^ Castlereagh that Great 13ritain need not be 
alarmed, 'stu'ee Austria only favoured intervention in 
the internal movements of a country when ' those 
movements had an external effect. It was accordingly 
agreed that sixty thousand Austrian troops should 
be sent to restore order and the Bourbons to South 
Italy. Alexander was naturally anxious to take a 
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part in the military operations, but had to be content 
with holding one hundred and fifty thousand men 
in readiness in case their help should be needed. It 
was certain that Metternich wwuld do hi^ best to 
ensure that it should not. 

At first tliere seems to have been some ajiprbhension 
that the Neapolitans would offer the same sort of 
popular resistance to the Austrians as the Spanish 
guerillas had to Napoleon. But old King Ferdinand 
had justly remarked of his army,i“ You may'dnr'', it 
in blue or iA green or in red, bid whic hever you do it 
rtill run”; and the campaign wliich ensued is one 
of the farces of history. Ha\)pily for Metternich 
the Neapolitan army was even more ineflici(,'nt and 
disorganized tlian the Austrian, and in thirieen dav.s— 
the almost bloodiest mandi of the Austrian (coops 
commenced on Fobruaiy 6th, 1821 — Ferdinand was 
back again ir 'N.tples, prepared, now that he aas 
ftecd'T'om tile fetters of a constitution, to enter upon 
a'lresh period oi reactionary despotism. 

Tile success of M(‘tt(‘rnu'irs polit \' \\;is no l(‘ss 
(‘vidcnt in llic North. ( )nlcr l/as r(‘ston*(l in I>onil)<irdv 
and the rising in Pi(‘dniont was (hisiK- suppnsst'd. 

► The latter would have had some (liaiaa* of siK't ess jf 
it had occurred ^imultaneou.sl\’ with lh(‘ rt'voliilion 
in Naples. P)ut as it wa^c altliough fh(‘ ahdit ation 
of King Vifdor Icinmanuel and the ai)|)oinl nuun' as 
Regent of tdiarh's AllxTt, I’riiee (tf ( 'ang7i‘itio, who 
was knowai to be in favour of a united Italy, seemed 
to augur well for the ino\’ement. the miK li-dist ussed 
conduct of ( liarles Albtal, w*lio at first ('onsen((*fl to 
lead the revolt ami thiai drew’ back, and the stuliborn 
refusal of the new' King, Tharles helix, to (duntenanee 
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the gAnting of a constitution or a rising against'' 
Austrian domination in Italy, assured the ultimate 
-failure of the scheme. A few ardent spirits raised 
the standard of Italy and of revolt, but at Novara 
the hopes of the patriots were dashed to the ground 
by the crushing victory of the Austrian troops. 

The result of these abortive movements was to render 
Austrian rule, which had always been severe, positively 
tyrannous towards the Northern provinces of Italy. 

■)fii Aulic Councii was established in Vienna to 
superintend the two provinces and to^ crush the 
spirit of local independence. There were numerous* 
arrests and every ehort was made to terrorize Italians 
out of sentiments of patriotism. The f;;ib2 of Coupt 
Federigo Confalonieri, the leader ol» the literary 
movement in Italy, excited thfti pity even of tlie 
Empress of Austria. It is fairly certain that his 
condemnation was the result (jf a 'deliberate policy 
of providing political criminals at all costs^ 
story reflects little credit upon Metternicji. It wTS* 
difficult to prove the Count’s guilt, and so fearful was 
Metternich that he miglr^ es*capc punishment that he 
wrote to the Milanese ot'fic^tils, “ It is of the utmost 
importance that this leader of the Liberal party 
should never at any time reappear on the scenes as 
a victim of arbitrary po'ver.” Eventually sentence 
of was passed. This was commuted to penal 

servituu^ior life. Ifven now the unfortunate Count 
was not left in peace. While passing through Vienna 
the prisoner noticed that he was being treated with 
greater courtesy and kindness. He had not long to 
wait for an explanation. He received a visit from 
Metternich, whom he had last met in Paris at the 
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wedding of Marie Louise. The Chancellw’ used 
all his powers of fascination to induce his victim to 
give evidence against his associates. But threats 
and blandishments alike were df no avails. and they 
parted politely, Metternich on his wa\^ to a ball, 
Confaloniori to lifelong confinement. 

No wonder that discontent daily grew, that armies 
of spies had to be employed by the (lovernment, that 
the police and officials themselves were watched by 
'<;olice and officials, that t'he dungeons oi'^he 
Spielberg cVere soon teeming' with political prisoners, 
and tlyit the downtrodden, overtaxed, unrepresented 
peoples of Italy were ready to snatch at any hope of 
shaking off 'ustrian domination, h'or it was evidimt 
that the Austridi’^ Government was delinitdv deter- 
mined to strengtheif and not to relax the bonds of a 
tyrannous, alien and oviT-centralized govi'inmeiit. 

It is unfair to blrupa .Metternich altogetlu'r for the 

harslf' treatment meted out to Italian labiuals. 

% 

Agiiin and. aqain durin^^ thv lifidinK* of ihr Kmporor 
Francis ht* jilcadcd for the r(‘Icas(‘ of the hosts of 
political ]:)risoncrs ('onfiniTp in .Austrian dungeons. 
He was not cruel or viiVlif tivc 1)\^ natun*, but th(^ 
bigoted obstinacy of h>ap(is tliwarted all iiis citorts. 
It wiis not until the accession of lua'dinand that 
anything in the nature ol an amnesty was gr.ant(‘d 
political offenders. Still a stronger* man than Metter- 
nich might have ton (*d the lunpcaor io se(*^he wisdom 
of clemency, and the (diaiH-ellor's [lolic y towards the 
Italian provinces of tlie Austrian ICmjiini is only one 
of the many illustrations ol th(‘ inherent weakness 
of his character. 

But whatever may be said of tluj maruier in which 
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he useh his victory, there can be no question that 
Metternich had been, for the time at least, entirely 
successful in his manipulation of Italian problems. 
There is yo better iliustration of his deft use of the 
shadowy ideals of the Holy Alliance and the Concert 
of Europe to defeat Liberalism and enhance the 
prestige of Austria than his conduct at the Conferences 
of Troppau and Laibach. So strong was Austria’s 
position in Europe *that he had been able to defy 
Gr^t Britain and JFrance and go his own^^yinj'^ 
spite of their disapproval. Russia had btcn entirel^ 
converted from Liberal ways, and the spectacle had 
been witnessed of Austria advancing in arms as 
the representative of Europe to cur^j^ revolution 
while Russia meekly waited in t^^.^ background in 
case her services should be demanded. ‘'It looks,” 
wrote Metternich, “ as though the dawn of a better 
day was beginning to break Yet it was from 
Russia that arose the little cloud that graiwaltT 
dimmed the serene sky of Austrian supremacy in 
Europe. 
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THE EASTI^N QUESTION 

After the Congress of Laibach, Metternich returns to Vienna and 
finds that he has been appointed Haus-^Hof-, und Staatskanzlcr — 
The beginning of “ The Eastern Question " — Mctternich’s interest 
iar!t«ir.due to fear of Russia’s designs or; Turkey — At tffic Ci>3|:ress 
f jf Laiba^l . he succeeds in restraining Russia from aiding the Greek 
insurgents — The attention of Europe is diverted to the Revolution 
in Spain — Metternich visits George IV. at Hanover and thence 
repairs to Johannisberg — Suicide of Castie^eagli — At the C'ongress 
of Verona, in spite of Great Britain’s opposition, h'rance is authorized 
to intervene ii* '"^ain — Metternich accompanies the Emperor I'rancis 
to Czernowitz, meeting has been arranged with the ('zar — 

Owing to illness, Mctt(«-nich is unable to attend the Ctmfercncc, 
which is a failure — Illness and death of f’rinccss Metternich at Paris 
— Metternich goes to Paris — And thence travels to Italy with his 
son Victor — The contin*ujncc of “ The Eastern Question ” renews 
tcns.i^l) between Austria and Russia — Death and character of the 
Czar Alexander — Metternich draws up a Memorandum on the con- 
duct of th(? Powers regarding the Eastern Question — Stubborn 
attitude of Winning, who refuses to allow intervention in (Greece- - 
And thwarts Metternich'? policy i i regard to the South American 
Colonics and Portugal — Effect^of Bntisl^policy on the Metternich 
System — Metternich purchases* the estate of Plass and shortly 
afterwards visits Kemigswart — A Conference of the Powers meets in 
London to discuss the Eastern Question — The Treaty of I.ondon, 
from which Austria and Prussia dissented, results in the Battle 
of Navarino — Metternich’s seednd marriage startles Vien»;§se 
society — The death of Canning marks a change in British policy 
— Metternich connives at the recognition of the independence of 
Greece, convinced that Turkey has lost her hold upon it 

M etternich had thoroughly enjoyed the 
Congress of Laibach. Not only was his 
policy successful — “ we have accomplished great and 
good things,*' he remarked when all was over — but 
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he was comfortably lodged and the country was 
pretty. He was genuinely sorry to leave. 

“ By May 28th, 1821, he was back in Vienna, where 
he found pew honoui% awaiting him. He had been 
appointed Haus-, Hof-, und Staatskanzler. " In this 
new position,” he wrote, “ my sphere of action will 
be much enlarged.” In June he went to Baden for 
a short course of baths. He had sold his house there 
against the wishes of his wife, because he hated revisit- 
ing^Che spot where his daughter Marie had digd->t*""^ 
At this period he was very busy, and m'any of his 
letters show that his great success had increased his 
never very dormant sense of his own importance. On 
August 28th he writes, " Eight days ago my mother 
invited me to visit her at her villjf, which is a mile 
and a half from Vienna. I entered my carriage at 
eight o’clock in the evening. By nine o’clock the 
report was spread that I had posted off to meet the 
Emperor Alexander. Hence it was concluded that a 
very grave crisis was to be feared, whilst -the same 
evening at eleven o’clock five-and-twenty of my 
intimate friends assembled at my house. Another 
proof that I cannot stir without making a sensation..” 
He mentions that his hair had turned (juite white, 
" at which I am less astonished than at its tenacity 
ii\jrot leaving me altogether.” * 

It was in 1821 that the Eastern Question first 
began seriously to attract the attention of Europe. 
In March came news of an outbreak in the Danubian 
Principalities. Prince Hypsilanti, a Major-General 
in the Russian army but a Greek by nationality, 
had crossed the Danube with a small following of 
Greek patriots and foreign adventurers in the hope 
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of inciting a universal rising of patriotic Greel^ within 
the Turkish dominions to be supported ultimately 
by Russia. This outbreak was, to a great e.xtent, 
the fault of the Turkish Government, which had 
allowed Greek patriotic sentiment together with 
the elements of Greek navhl power to grow iij) beneath 
their eyes unchecked anc\ almost unnoted. At first 
sight it would seem that a rising of Greeks against 
Turks had little to do with Mcttcrnich ; and indeed 
it*> vH!..'=.^not so much the quarrel itself as the rc^^ilts 
of the qiiarrel which caused the Eastern Question 
to occupy a large })art ofliis attention for the ne.xt 
decade. 

, The real cause of Mett(^rnich’s interest in Eastern 
affairs was Rus;,ia. Austria, since 1815, had turned 
her face towards the sonlli and south-east of IGiropc 
as opposed to the west, and in tliis new direction 
Russia was her chief rival. Now Russia apj)eared 
desirous of taking any opj)ortunity (hat j)resented 
itself of ^nexing portions of Turkey. Russia alone 
failed to*;v'gard Turkey as one of the Powers, and 
Alexander had nev(!r invited the Sultan to join the 
Holy Alliance. MorcovV^, the fact that the (ireeks 
were Christians added to the favour with which the 
Czar regarded them. 

Now Austria had forrqerly been famous as the 
bulwark of Christendom against the inlichd. ifut 
Austria, and Great Britain too, had ( oniv to see that 
the rising power of Russia was more formidable than 
the waning power of Turkey, and that at all costs 
the Turkish Empire must be bolstered up. Eor this 
reason Metternich had constantly advised the Porte 
to beware of the movement in favour of Greek in- 
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dependhce, “ We kve for some time warned ih& 

Ottoman Government of it,” he wrote, “ but they 

attached no importance to its existence.”^ Metier- 
nich knew vvell that there was great sympathy with 
the Greeks in Russia, that the Czar was much under 
the influence of his Greek Rjinister, Capodistrias, and 
that Russia was Turkey’s worst enemy, ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity to do her harm. 

As to the outbreak in the Danubian Principalities, 
Met^ernich was convinced that Alexander w:a5TP5^ 
an accomplice. On March 26th, 1821, he' wrote to'*’ 
Stadion, " As for the Greek Revolution, let it ^alone. 

I answer for it that the Emperor Alexander has as 
little to do with that now as with the Revolution in 
Piedmont. . . . The affair must be 'looked upon as 
beyond the pale of civilization.” What alarmed 
Metternich was that Alexander was very anxious to 
interfere. To Russia the Danjioian Principalities 
held the same relationship as Italy did to Austria. 
Russian support at Troppau and Laibach had enabled 
Austria to restore order in Naples. Why siiould not 
Austrian support now enable Russia to restore order 
in the Balkans, especially sinre the Turks had occupied 
certain territories under Rijssian influence and re- 
fused to evacuate them ? 

The matter was discussed at the Congress of Laibafch, 
wtien Alexander did not prove very amenable. 
Metternich put forth all his powers of persuasion. 
The Russians, he said, were confusing “ strict rights ” 
with “ the general interest.” Austria was quite pre- 
pared to force Turkey to respect Treaty obligations 

^ “ Autobiography of Prince Metternich,” English translation, 
vol. iii. p. 523. 
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on which the European system was based ^and to 
yield to Russia’s legitimate demands for the evacua- 
tion of the Principalities and the return to the status 
quo before the revolt. As to*what appertained to 
“ the general interest,” Mctternich proihiscd that 
the Powers should, after* consultation, provide some 
regime in the Turkish donjinions calculated to obviate 
further troubles. At the same time Mctternich, 
in conjunction with Lord Strnngford, the British 
Au'tbcssador at Constant ino})|,e, endeavmired to 
impress on the Porte the necessity for agreein^^ to 
Russia’s minimum demands. 

In the end Mettcrnich’s indubncc witli the Czar 
Jriumphcd over that of tlie Russian Minister’s, (]ajK)- 
distrias, wh(* was an ardent supporter of the (irecks. 
It was agreed that Russia should not actively intervene, 
and that tlie Eastern problem should bo discussed 
at tlie Congress, which had been summoned to meet 
at Venma in September. Onee again .Mctternich had 
triumphejl ; once again he had used the* ('oncert as an 
instrument *for the maintenance of stability. In a 
letter to Francis he'ialked of his triumph " jH-rhaps 
the greatest victoryTlia^^ont^ Cal’inet has ever gained 
over another,” and boasted that ‘‘ u'ith one blow the 
grand work of Peter theUreat and all his successors ” 
hud been destroyed. E.xaggeration of his own 
achievements wars one of Metternich’s weaknesses. 

One reason for Alexander’s unexpm.ted docility 
in accepting Mettcrnich’s advice was that affairs in 
Spain were demanding the attention of Icuropean 
statesmen. In fact the original object of the Congress 
of Verona was to discuss the Spanish Question. “ My 
views regarding Turkey,” wrote Metternich in 182J, 
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“ are different from those generally entertained. 
Turkey does not make me anxious, but France and 
Spain.” For in the latter country the reactionary 
King Ferdinand VII. had been deposed, a Constitution 
had been 'proclaimed, and such a state of anarchy 
prevailed* that Spain was becoming a danger to her 
neighbours. r 

Metternich had thrown cold water on a suggestion 
that Russian troops - should be employed to restore 
order, and Great Britain had steadfastly refuse4-4(2 
sanction a French invasion of Spain. Mfetternich 
had hoped to remedy this attitude on the part of 
Great Britain by a iriendly conversation with Castle- 
reagh at the Congress of Verona. 

In October, after accompanying the Emperor 
Francis to Hungary to witness 'Some manoeuvres, 
Metternich had visited King George III. at Hanover. 
Here it was that Castlereagh had promised to attend 
the Congress of Verona. Although the British King 
greeted him affectionately and overwhelmed ^him with 
flattery, Metternich seems to have been leather bored 
with his visit, which consisted of a Succession of dinners 
and a brief spell of '* real Ccngress life, full of gala 
days.” 

From Hanover the Austrian Chancellor sought 
peace and rest at his estate of Johannisberg, visitkig 
oiT the way no less than five Universities, at all of 
which he reaeived a hearty welcome. ” Travelling 
is a terrible affair in my present position,” he grandilo- 
quently wrote. “ I am bored as monarchS(are bored 
by the attention of the Courts which entertain me 
on my journey ; and I am bored as a prophet is 
who is constantly asked advice by everyone.” By 
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December 31st he was back in Vienna, whe/c early 
in 1822 he received a curious request from the famous 
Ali Pasha of Janina, who, having revolted from his 
suzerain, the Sultan of Turke^^, begged Metternich 
to send him a “ constitution-maker.” Ali was in 
great straits, and without quite knowing* what a 
Constitution was, had apparently been told that it 
was a certain remedy for all evils. Metternicli merely 
advised him to yield to Tut*key. The Austrian 
Chancellor was, indeed, a curioug person to'go to in 
search of a constitution ! * 

Early in the autumn of 1822 Castlcreagh committed 
suicide, so that all hope of his attendance at the 
coming Congress was ended. Metternich was much 
distressed. Gastle/eagh had in many ways agreed 
with his views and had often proved a good ally, 
especially in regard to the Eastern Question. “ He 
had learnt to xmderstand mo,” wrote Metternich, 
it will be years before another reaches the same stage 
of confidehce.” 

Metternioif spent most of the period between his 
visit to Hanover ift the autumn ot 1821 and the 
opening of the Congrass^^of Verona in October 1822 
in Vienna. He attended, not without grumbling, the 
Carnival which took place in January. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
he •writes, ” is so insupportable to nu‘ as a ball 
where not a corner is to be found to enjoy a quiet 
chat.” • 

In April, to his great joy, an Italian Opera was 
established at Vienna. " It may be suppoSed,” 
he wrote, " what delight this gives to a melomaniac 
like me.” Indeed for some time he had been agitating 
to this end. 
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Wheff not too busy, Metternich used to make up 
picnic parties of about fourteen or eighteen persons 
for driving excursions into the country. Vienna was 
adapted for this form of recreation, since by driving 
only a few miles outside the town one could be amongst 
the most 'delightful surroundings. 

In July the Chancellor went through a “ cure ” 
of eighteen days at Baden, whither the Emperor had 
also repaired. Thenie he returned to Vienna, where 
he went lo hear a German Opera, with which hc’was 
much disappointed, coming to the melancholy con- 
clusion that “ a German voice is quite pitiable in 
comparison with an Italian.” 

The time was now approaching for the opening 
of the Congress of Verona, and in Octobir Metternich 
left Vienna on his journey to Italy. As his family 
were now at Johannisberg, he suggested that his son 
Victor, whom he had not seen for_ several years, should 
meet him at Innsbruck. Metternich was very proud 
of Victor, “ a tall and excellent young follow, the 
quintessence of a ‘ fashionable,’ new to Bie world, 
as people are at eighteen. He docs not want for 
understanding, and if he is in a good mind he makes 
one laugh, for he has much humour.” After the 
meeting at Innsbruck, the delighted father wrote 
again, “ Victor loves his work as much as his Vienna 
friends love the Prater.”* 

Metternich was sometimes affectedly ” blase.” In 
a letter from Verona he complained that Count Lieven, 
the Russian Minister, was his ” only social resource.” 
Yet there is little doubt that the work of the Congress 
of V'erona was carried on under just those conditions 
‘ The Hyde Park of Vienna. 
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which he loved — the best society and some^of the 
prettiest women in Europe, plent}’ of luxury, plenty 
of intrigue, and little necessity for haste. 

For the success of Austrian phlicy at the Congress 
everything boded well. Not only the Eastern 
Question, but affairs in S|)ain and in other ’parts of 
Europe where the flames pf Revolution had broken 
out, were to be discussed. Though Castlcreagh’s 
absence was regrettable, Wellington, at Metterniih’s 
request, had been sent out as the representative of 
the British (iovernment. He would, no dou^)t, 
prove ^an amenable discipfe of Metternich’s gospel. 
‘‘ It was singular to see,” wrote the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, “ how my mere appearance caused tlie greatest 
expectation eftnong alt the different part ire.” 

But Wellington [troved a broken na-d ; h(' adhered 
to the instructions which he had receivtal from 
Canning, who had ’succeeded Castlereagh as Prime 
Minister, and steadfastly refused to agiee to a l-'ri'nch 
invasion of S^ain for the restitution of King I''erdinand. 
It was nt) part of the policy of (iieat Ihitain to 
countenance interf^ence in the domestic affairs of 
other countries. This W^is the first of many blows 
which Canning was to, deal to Metternicli’s System. 
“ English diplomacy at present,” wrote tlie Cliancellor, 
” is? careful to spoil whatev/^r lies witlun its reacli.” 

There was no alternative for Metternidi and Ins 
faithful trio of sovereigns but to ignore* the attitude 
of Great Britain, and commission France t(j restore 
order in Spain. Accordingly a Frent h army crossed 
the Pyrenees and without difficulty replaced Ferdinand 
on the throne. Metternich was delighted, and wrote 
that ” the progress of the French operations makes 
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the sauie impression here (Vienna) as if it were a 
victorious Austrian army.” 

The attitude of England had one important effect 
upon Metternich’s position. It threw Austria more 
and more into the arms of Russia and facilitated a 
temporary solution of the Jiastern Question. It was 
agreed at the Congress of Verona that Turkey should 
be left alone to restore oraer in Greece, and the Czar 
showed himself entirely amenable to the Austrian 
point of view. ^ 

fUl would doubtless have been well had the Turks 
proved capable of wearing down the resistance of the 
Greeks. But the rising was now general throughout 
Greece, foreign adventurers flocked to the aid of the 
rebels, Turkish trade was being juincvl by daring 
pirate warfare, and Turkish armio.s proved unable to 
cope with a widespread system of elusive guerilla 
commandoes. Indeed, for eight years the Eastern 
Question loomed large before ihe fogged eye.s of 
European statesmen. ” That miserable. Eastern 
Question is again coming to the front,” \^rote Metter- 
nich in October 1824. i 

On the conclusion of the Congress Metternich paid 
a brief visit to Venice, where he was joined by Gentz, 
and the two statesmen travelled together as far as 
Innsbruck. On his way back to Vienna Mctterrach 
spent a couple of days in Munich in order to attend the 
Golden Wedding of Prince and Princess Furstenberg, 
and a great banquet given in their honour by Prince 
John of Liechtenstein. 

He found Vienna very dull, except for the Italian 
Opera, which ” affords me great delight, for my life 
is so monotonous that the sound of something quite 
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Indifferent from what I am daily condemned (o hear 
thrills through my whole being.” His daughter, 
Melanie, had been ill, but was now completely re- 
covered. He was pleased to find her tall, pretty, and 
very like poor Clementine, who had died four years 
before. At the end of Nay 1823 the rest of the 
family came up to Vienna ^Vom Joliannisberg for the 
summer. " I am bus}^ preparing for the reception 
• of my family,” he wrote on the 15th; “my sad 
solitary life comes to an end and my heJlrt once 
more awakes. I am not made for loneliness.” ^ 

Mettfrnich had arranged that thy Itmperor h'rancis 
should meet the Czar in the autumn of 1823 at 
C«ernowitz, in Bukowina, for the discussion of the 
Creek and otlier (piestions. As tins meeting was to 
coincide with a sort*of tour, on the part of h'rancis, of 
the eastern portions of his dominions, Metlernich 
and he started from Vienna in Septeinlier. la'inlierg, 
in (jalicia, ^was their first objectivic Metternich was 
charmed withjhc country tlirough whicli lhe\' j)assed, 
level and •cultivated as far as Calicia, fhen rugged 
and mountainous, ^til^ the hills, opeuKid out into a 
broad, well-wooded plaft* bounded by mountains. 
He was impressed with ihe large po|)ulation of Jews, 
who “swarm hen;.” With Calii la itself he was 
mu(^ disappointed. The .country was productive^ 
but there were no means ol exporting the products, 
and although manv nnrequired luxuries ^ere, obtain- 
able, necessaries were so ex|)ensive that |m>piiel<irs 
were often in a state verging on paupt'rism. 

On arrival at Lemberg, .Metternich siK'cumbtal to 
an attack of rheumatic fever, which at first seemed 
trifling but ultimately kept him in br“d until the last 
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week ^ October. The Emperor was most kind to 
him during his illness, and sat by his bedside for hours 
chatting on topics unconnected with politics in order 
not to worry him. 

Since Mettcrnich was unable to be present at the 
meeting 'of the Monarchs, -which had been arranged 
for October 6th, Nesselrode-, the Russian Minister, with 
whom Mettcrnich had always been on the most friendly 
terms, came to talk rtiattcrs over with him at Lemberg. 

Mettefnich had attached great importance to the 
CA;rnowitz meeting. Earlier in the year he had 
written, " the thin» will have an effect like the firing 
of a gun of the first calibre.” But from the Austrian 
point of view there w'as a miss-fire. ' . 

The position was difficult. It wac no linger possible 
to keep the Greek insurrection beyond the pale 
of civilization,” for it had become a national rising, 
and the British Government had recognized the rebels 
as belligerents. Also there is li'ftlc doubt that the 
Czar was already secretly hankering after +he libera- 
tion of the (ireeks from Turkish domination. At 
any rate he proposed a confe^m e at St Petersburg 
to discuss the erection of G’^tece and the Archipelago 
into three principalities under Ottoman suzerainty 
and guaranteed by the European Concert. This 
revealed to Mettcrnich the trend of the Czar’s inden- 
tions. He asserted that Austria would consent to 
no half measures. There must either be complete 
independence or complete subjection, Mettcrnich 
was indeed now inclined to regard the Greeks in the 
light of Christians rather than as revolutionaries. 
“ I confess,” he wrote, “ that I very much prefer the 
Greeks to the Turks, for both being barbarians there 
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is more hope of Christians than of Mussulme^. The 
English envoy at Constantinople took his side. “ Strat- 
ford Canning has behaved very well here. I ha\ e 
brought him at every interview to-l^ee my jwint of view. 

After the unsatisfac tory conferences at Czernowifz 
and Lemberg, Metternicl^ who had now recovered 
from his illness, left the latter town on October 2o(h 
and continued his journey to Tarnow, The lunperor 
had left earlier in the month, ibut, thanks to the 
instructions he had thoughtfully given, Mvtterniclj 
was everywhere excellently accommodated, usually 
in the houses of the CaptaiiKS of Circles. ‘ Since Polish 
politeness required that rooms destined lor guc'Sls 
should bn absurdly over-heated, a courier, who always 
preceded hini to ..each stopping-j)lace, made it his 
business to see thvit the temperature w.is deienlly 
moderated, much to the surprj.se ol IIk; j)i()|)ri(‘lois 
of the houses, who ‘had been preparing accoi cling to 
their lights for the n^ception of an ijivalid. 

By October 30th he was at Ncutitsch('iii, in .Moi'.ivia. 
He noticee the great contrast between that province 
and Galicia. They country was eciually bc'autiful 
and in most respects siipilar. But wlieivjis (»:ihc'ia 

was almost Oriental in character, in Mcnavia c iviliza- 

♦ 

tion began to show. “'Nc> rags, hennes neat, and 
inhetbitants well-clothed ; no Jews, no scjiialor, miscu'y 
and death. . . . Two days ago (in Gahc ia) in a very 
low temperature I saw peasants working»in the lields 
with no garments but a shirt, and their childicm, from 
two to four years old, sitting nakcjd in the fields 'their 
parents were tilling. . . . The first little .Silesian I 

‘ The Au.strian dominions were divided for judicial and adminis 
trativc purpObe.s into territorial divisions called Circles. 
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saw a nice cap and frock and was carried by his 
mother, dressed in a good pelisse, with thick red 
worsted stockings and good shoes.” 

From Neutitschein' Metternich made his way back 
to Vienna. At the end of July he began a course of 
baths at'lschl. The attentions of the other visitors 
flattered his vanity. ” In^every place where I halt,” 
he wrote, “ at every spot which I hurry by, a crowd 
presses towards mer, surrounds me, gazes on me, 
smiles oif me, and offers to shake hands.” The baths 
di(^ him a great deal of good, but the weather was 
variable. He spej3,t much time in excursioi\s into 
the country. At the end of August he went to stay 
with the Emperor, “ in a real Castle, which stands 
on high rocks in the Danube.” He was impressed with 
the simplicity which prevailed there. The homely 
arrangements were ” far beneath those of a wealthy 
landowner,” everything in the slightest degree border- 
ing on lu.xury was banished, facts which " might 
disconcert the most radical of radicals.” 

He returned to Vienna during the first’ week in 
December. The city was “Jonkly and deserted,” 
except for the Diplomatic CfrVps, and his only amuse- 
ment was the Opera. “ which is all one can desire.” 

After a brief sojourn at Vienna, Metternich 's family 
had returned to Paris, the climate of which suited 
them better. Nevertheless, in January 1825, news 
came that tlfC Princess was ill. Metternich was much 
perturbed, fearing that if her lungs were affected the 
malady would prove fatal. His absence from the 
scene of her illness increased his anxiety, and his 
family, with the mistaken intention of allaying it, 
refused to allow even the doctor to send him news. 
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This Metternich could not endure, and at dis- 
patched a special courier to find out the truth. His 
depression was increased by the grave condition of 
the Emperor Francis, whose life? was at this period 
for a time despaired of, and by the constant night- 
mare of the Eastern Question. 

By the begiiming of February he received such 
alarming accounts of his wile’s illness that he hurried 
to Paris. The sufferer lingered for over a monlh, 
‘but on March 19th passed away. , “ h'rom hftr child- 
hood deeply religious,” wrote the bereaved statesman, 
“ she felt towards God as a cfiild to father. ... It 
was the departure of a beautiful soul.” Yet there 
have been many happier marriages than that which 
de*ath had just diss( jived. 

Indeed, reasons ofiState had brouglit the* Chancellor 
to Paris as well as anxiety for his wife ; lor in vi(’w of 
the threatening political atmos])her(' h(' wiNhed to 
win over King Charlo X. to his vii.wvs on the I^astern 
Question, and more especially to gain his siipi)or( 
against CaKniiig in the matter of the South Aiiuaican 
colonies. Conseciuertly he remaiiud in Paris with 
his son Victor until the mi.Jdlc of Ajuil. 

It cannot be said thatjic made (!ven a j)n!tenc(“ of 
mourning for his wife. By April 2nd he was f^'oing 
into tociety. ” I have dined to-day,” Ik' wrote, ” ,at 
the Palais Royal w'ith the Duke of Orleans. 'I'he 
Duchess I like very much. She is one? of‘my oldest 
friends and a thoroughly excell'nt woman. We 
spent the evening together, .and the Duke' showed 
me his fine collection of modern pi( tuns.” lie then 
describes his busy life in Paris. “ I get up at seven 
o’clock and w-rite till ten, when the most remarkable 
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peopl^came to me, many of them quite strangers to 
one another — Ministers, place-hunters, ultra-Legiti- 
mists, Bonapartists, Jacobins, and Jesuits, a complete 
valley of Jehoshapliat ; at one o’clock I endeavour 
to get rid of all my visitors and go for a walk to sec 
how Paris has altered in t,en years. There is plenty 
of fine material. At six o’clock I go to a not very 
agreeable dinner. At nirfe I go home and join some 
of the men whose company is pleasant to me. . . . 
There we analyze tjic perfection of social institutions. 
Of discuss the history of the time, and those are my , 
only happy hours^” • 

He constantly had to attend soirees given in his 
honour, at which he usually met his old antagonist 
and ally Talleyrand. On the eleyenthdie dined with 
King Charles X., and wrote to^Gentz with obvious 
satisfaction that since the Restoration only two other 
foreigners had been honoured with a similar invitation. 
Lord Moira and the Duke of Wehington. 

On the 17th of April Metternich anef^ Victor left 
Paris for Milan, driving in the latter’s c*aleehe through 
Marseilles, Nice, and the Cornic^Jic over the Splugen 
Pass. 

They left Milan on July 4th, and spent some days 
visiting various places on the Italian lakes, at all 
of which they were effusively -welcomed. At Semdrio 
’the Emperor had been expected, and consequently 
Metternich* was treated to all the ceremony intended 
for his master. “ Illuminations, fireworks, operas, 
deputations — everything must I swallow.” “ The 
people,” he commented, “ are so thoroughly Austrian 
in their feelings that I cannot help loving them.” 

Meanwhile the Eastern Question still occupied the 
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^tninds of European statesmen. Russia was still the 
ambiguous factor in the problem. " Thick mists lie 
on the Neva,” wrote Metternith to Gcntz. The 
conduct of Great Britain, too, which had infused to 
continue further negotiations, was eminently un- 
satisfactory. ” The Greek Question,” complained 
Mettemich, “ is clear and siiuple, if one is not afraid 
to look it in the face. I do not understand the part 
that Wellington plays ; when not in the battlefield 
does he lose the energy he there displays ? ” \ 

- The result was that Austria and Russia were leu 
l^iace to. face. Meanwhile Austrian Levant trade 
suffered from the continuous naval warfare, and a 
settlement became more and more imperative. All 
that had been' done"' hitherto by the Powers was t(j 
send a Joint Note to the Porte oflering mediation. 
This had been indignantly reiused. 

Tension between Austria and Russia became more 
and more serious. Neither would yield and it seemed 
as if war mast>rcsult. Then suddenly, in December 
1826, came 'the news of the death of Alc.xandcr. A 
grand but eccentric vlgu..; was thus removed from 
theistage of European polit'ics. ” Ale.xander,” wrote 
^fc)Ictternich to Neumanrf some months alter the 
event, ” was, unhappily, the child of the age, always 
going from one religion to aViothcr, from one taste 
to another ; he moved everything and built nothing, 
h'verything in him was superficial and exaggerated 
and he was inclined to prefer bad means to good'.” 
This was an unfair judgment. Alexander was a 
strange mixture of earnestness and frivolity, of 
Liberal sentiments and almost Oriental despotism, 
of religion and vice. Nevertheless, until the advent 
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of jthe Greek Question, he had proved himself a good 
ally to Austria, and his death was a great blow to the 
system of the Holy Alliance. 

Metterfiich took it for granted that the Grand Duke 
Constantine would succeed to the throne of Russia. 
Indeed, he wrote a somewhat premature letter on 
December i8th to Ottenf^ls, the Austrian Ambassador 
at St Petersburg,^ expressing his pleasure at the 
prospect. " I deceive myself,” he wrote, “ if th* 
history of Russia "does not begin where the Romance 
of Russia ends.” Constantine, he thought, was a* 
far more practical man than Alexander, whoreas “ if^ 
the Grand Duke Nicholas were to succeed • • • it 
would be impossible to cast any horoscope whatever 
of the new reign.” ‘ 

However, by March 1826 it was N icholas who occupied 
the throne. " I do not know a more difficult post to 
occupy,” Metternich told Nermann, “ than that of 
the Emperor Nicholas.” The change, was not to 
Metternich 's taste, for Nicholas was known to regard 
him with avcr.sion and to favour Liberal doctrines. 
It soon appeared that Austrian policy was going to 
wreck over the Greek Question. In January Metter- 
nich had drawn up a Memoir for the instruction of the^ 
Archduke Ferdinand, who was about to visit St 
Petersburg as the Austrian representative at Nicholas’ 
coronatian. It is interesting jus showing Metternich’s 
idea of the part which Austria had played. Originally, 
he said, all Europe had condemned the Greek rising 
as a revolutionary outbreak and the Powers had been 
prevented from immediately helping Turkey to quell 
it, not by public opinion, which was originally little 
in favour of the Greeks, but by the fact that the 
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Greeks were Christians. Passive neutrality,' there- 
fore, was the only correct attitude for the Powers to 
maintain. But Russia had spoilt ^his plan by attemj)t- 
ing to advise the Porte. The Porte refused the 
advice, and Russia, thinking herself rebuffed, recalled 
her Ambassador, thus depriving herself of her ability 
to correspond with the Porte. Europe had. therefore, 
to intervene to calm the ‘differences of Russia and 
Turkey. This was accomidished» by the t'ongress of 
Verona and the meeting at CzerrKnvitz. I'ht Powers 
agreed to Austria’s proposals to seixirate the t\^’o 
branclips of the Problem,* namely. Russia’s claims 
against and the relations of the (in'cks to (Ik* Porte. 
By 1824 the first dinicult}’ had been solved, and 
Austria’s effects peacefully to comiiose the Ikistern 
Question seemed cfssurcd, when Great Ifritain saw 
fit to retire from the Conference, 'fhis showi'd 
Turkey that the Powers were not unanimous and 
she promptly refus^ to allow this paciiie intervention 
in (ji'ccce. . Then followed the inevitable split between 
Austria afld Russia. 

The conduct of (*reat Britain, to which Mi'tli'niieli 
had drawn attention in l^ii Memorandum, w.as typical 
of her attitude towar*!s^ Austri.m ])oli('v sime the 
Congress of Verona. It has been reruaiked with 
truth that if any one ntan can be ( redited witii causing^ 
the decline of Metternich’s System tliat man was 
Canning. He did nothing with the ovi?rt intention 
of crushing that System, but ignored it with such 
supreme and open contemjit, and siijiported tluise 
who were jeopardized by its action with sue h fearless- 
ness and candour, that he broke mesh after mr^ih of 
the net with which, under the specious guise of the 
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Holy Alliance, Metternich sought to entangle the 
nations of Europe. 

In 1824 Canning had opposed the extension of 
the principles of the Holy Alliance to the New World. 
Metternich seriously wished to deal with the Spanish 
colonists* in South America, who had revolted from 
the Mother-Country, as he had dealt with revolution 
in Germany, Italy, and Spain. When, shortly after 
the Congress of Verona, Canning had suggested that , 
the Soulh American colonists should be recognized 
by the Powers, the Austrian Chancellor repudiated 
the suggestion witli such warmth that he was credited 
with the madcap idea of organizing a gigantic modern 
Crusade, having for its goal not Acre or Jerusalem, 
but Buenos Aires and Valparaiso. Any such scheme 
was rendered futile, in view of Great Britain’s over- 
whelming maritime supremacy, by Canning’s curt 
intimation that he would allow nothing of the sort. 

Irritated at Canning’s successful opposition, in 
which he was supported by France, Metternich 
combined attendance at his wife’s deathbdd with an 
attempt to win over Charles X. t^^ his views during a 
brief visit to France early in 1824. He wrote peremp- 
torily to Canning that the members of the Holy 
Alliance could not tolerate any other than the mon- 
archical principle. Canning’s sole but very effective 
reply was to begin recognizing the respective South 
American States so soon as they proved the stability 
of their governments. 

But more pinpricks for Metternich were to come. 
Great Britain had consistently refused to recognize that 
the Holy Alliance had any right to interfere in Greece, 
and had pursued her own course oblivious of any 
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" Mctternich System.” Now she inducetl Czar NTcholas, 
only a few months after his accession, to recognize the 
independence of Greece (April 4t[i, 1826). Metternich 
was ftirious ; all his calculations were upset ; save for 
Prussia, a broken reed, Austria was isolated in Europe. 
No wonder that he talked of “ the crafty* and un- 
scrupulous mind of Mr Canning,” and of “ the 
present British Cabinet ” ds ” the natural accomplice 
of all the extravagancies of tho« time.” No wonder 
that while his Chancellor called the British Prime 
Minister a ‘‘ blockhead,” the staid Emperor Francis 
exclaimed that the “ De^il musi, have taken pos- 
session of the fellow.” 

, Before the end of the year Metternich had 
another bone to» pick with Canning. During a 
succession of retolutions and counter-revolutions 
which had taken place iir Portugal practically 
since the Congress "of \’erona, Metternich had con- 
tinually supporteft the reactionary. Great Britain 
the constitutional party. ( 3 n tlie deatli of fving 
John Vf». th*e kingdom fell to liis daugliter Donna 
Maria, who was supported by U’<“at Britain in h(‘r 
desire to govern coi^titutionally. Metternich at 
once began to intrigiy^ against her and endeavoured 
to enlist France and Spam on hi.-i siile. To his disgust, 
Cahning paid a Hying visit to P.iris and induced the 
F'rench Government to remain neutral, whereupon a 
revolution, fomented by Austria, and Supported by 
Spanish troops, placed Donna Maria and tlu; existence 
of the Portuguese constitution m the gravest (fanger. 
But Canning made ipiick work. In December 1826 
he dispatched a British fleet and army to Lislion, 
which effectually thwarted .Mctternich’s aims, and. 
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to the^ Austrian Chancellor’s dismay, followed this 
up by a strong speech in the House of Commons 
directed against the orinciples of Absolutism. 

Though Canning’s action in each of these instances 
was perhaps due as much to regard for the commercial 
interests of Great Britain as for the cause of Liberty, 
or the constitutional and national aims of Greece, 
Portugal, or the South American colonies, yet the 
effect on Metternich’s policy was equally disastrous, 
and Mettarnich knew, it. Russia and Prussia, formerly 
stqlwarts of the Holy Alliance, no longer gave him 
their whole-heartecj support. It is abundantly clear 
from the contemporary correspondence of Russian, 
Prussian, and Austrian statesmen, nay of Metternicb 
himself, that they regarded the System as in process 
of decay. So long as it had repre;.ented the struggle 
of Monarchy against Revolution it succeeded ; it 
was bound to fail when it supported Absolutism 
against constitutional principles. ' ' 

Troubles in Hungary increased Metternich’s ill- 
humour. To his son Victor he wrote in ^October, 
“ My situation is like that of a crucified man : one 
arm is nailed to Constantinople and the other to- 
Lbbon ; home affairs occupy tffe trunk ; Mr Canning 
is my crucifix and the Hungarian Diet the sponge 
steeped in vinegar.” 

' Early in 1826 Metternich had bought an estate 
called Plass.* In announcing the fact to Victor he 
enclosed in his letter some engravings of the place. 
“ I shall be much surprised,” he wrote, " if you have 
ever seen anything grander. Besides the chateau— 
that is, the old abbey — there are three others of less 


‘ In Western Bohemia. 
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importance. We must decide on the spot which of them 
can be made habitable without a ruinous expenditure." 

In July urgent affairs of State obliged Mettemioh 
to visit Hungary. While he was going tlyough some 
papers with the Chancellor of Hungary, with whom 
he had been quietly dining, he had the unpleasant 
experience of seeing his host suddenly seized with an 
apoplectic fit and expire 'while in the middle of a 
sentence. Shortly after this unt»ward event he went 
to reside at Konigswart for some weeks. *He wrote 
a long letter to his mother describing the numeiyus 
impro.vements which he had made •in tlie place, (]uite 
regardless of the expense. Amongst other items he 
had drained a lake and converted it into nu'adow-' 
land, built tfew stubles on the site of a public-house 
and a new farm, 'designed a sham Swiss casth' and 
laid out a park two leagues in circumlcaaaKa'. He was 
distressed to find that the j)ro.\imity of Marienbad 
had destroyed thT former sechisitjn of Kiinigswart, 
People ware constantly coming to admire the grounds 
and park* and Metternich had to do a < (>nsiderabl(‘ 
amount of entcrtiijning. b'rom Kdnigswart he went 
on to Johannisberg, speiVling one night at h'ranklort, 
as he had to interview the King of Bavaria at Asch- 
affenburg. At Johannisberg, as at Kiinisgwart, many 
improvements had been begun, which would not by 
completed for about four years. Tlu; gardens were 
beautiful, and Metternich sjieut a greaf deal of his 
time showing visitors round them. One day he^took 
a party on an excursion to ("oblenz by w'ater. One 
of his visitors was Lord Hc^rtford, “ an old friend 
of mine and the most decided Tory in Ifngland,” 
whose “ society is congenial and oiii politics the same.” 
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Even at Johannisberg Metternich found that he 
was overwhelmed with visitors. “ Every day I 
have from thirty t-’' forty people to dinner. All 
Frankfort and the neighbouring towns inflict them- 
selves upon me.” 

By October 14th he was back in Vienna. He wrote 
to Victor that a new drawing-room which he had 
been building was just finished and that he was 
going to open it with a ball. He claimed to have 
invented ’a method -of ventilation. Four apertures 
hafi been constructed in the ceiling, “ of which two 
are’ for the introduction ot fresh air and two act as 
syphons to expel the heated air.” 

The ball was actually given on February 12th 
of the following year, and was upparofntly such a 
success that Metternich gave artother ball and a 
concert in this ingeniously ventilated chamber. All 
these festivities took place during the Vienna Carnival. 

Towards the end of 1826 Russia, although still 
actihg under British influence, had so far shown signs 
of a desire for a rapprochement with Austria, that a 
Conference was arranged to take place in London 
to discuss the Eastern Qucsflon. 

To Prince Esterhazy, the Aaistrian representative 
at the Conference, Metternich issued minute instruc- 
tions. First of ;dl unanimity must be obtained 
between the five Powers. Then an amnesty must 
be obtained irom the Sultan for the Greek belligerents, 
and after that a suspension of hostilities ; finally, 
arrangements must be made for a lasting peace 
entailing a separation of the Christian population 
from the Mussulman and a guarantee of the Powers 
on behalf of botli parties. If the Porte refused these 
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terms coercive measures must be employed, the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations, threats of aiding 
the insurgents, and cutting ftff Ibrahim’s troops 
from' Egypt. , 

But, added Metternich, “ the Emperor is un- 
willing to admit the chance of war with the Porte.” 
He bitterly complained of the attitude of Prance, who 
had " never comprehendc^d the alliance.” ” Austria 
and Pmssia alone,” he maintamed, “ havo riMuained 
faithful to the principle of the alliance.” * 

But Russia refused to agree to Austria’s propo^ds, 
and Kaubars, the Russum representative, issmxl a 
declaraUon of regret that Austria did not see her way 
to a complete unanimity of view. Metternich made* 
a dignified reply fo the effect that Austria could not 
join in an unrigfiteous compulsion of Turkey, lie 
objected to suzerainty being substituted for sover- 
eignty and the admission ol the princijile of tlie 
mediation of thT Powers hetwen sovc'reigns and 
subjects.. Ajso there would be great diKieuiry in 
defining Vhat portion of (invu i' was to be indejiciulenl . 
Still he recognize^l tliat Turkey was not blameless, 

“ the Porte must be made to comjm-hend,” he wrote 
to Ottenfels at Constantinople, “ that it l annot 
escape from these dilemmas by mere refusals and a 
passive attitude ” ; and he <!ven ])ut |)ressure im tl^e 
Porte to grant some concessions to the (ireeks. 

In the end Austria and Prussia disscfitcd from th<; 
Treaty of London, which was signed by England, 
France, and Russia on July 27th, 1827, for the coercion 
of Turkey. 

In view of the isolation of Austria in hairojre, 
Metternich made every eflort to frustrate this design. 
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Gtdy rea<^ed Constangmople bn the <^y of ^ Battle 
of Navarino, when the British and Russian squadrons^ 
destroyed the Turkish fleet. • The naval power of 
Turkey had already ceased*to exist. , 

This was i£ November. A month before Metter- 
nich had announced in a letter to Victor his intention 
of marrying again. He never suffered^ poises to 
mterfou with pleasure, and all though the i^flicult 
n^tiitions in r^ard to the Greek Quesi^ this 
easily consolable widower had been seekmg another 
wife amongst the beauties of Vieraiese society. To 
the astonishment of all his choice fell qpdn Antonia 
von Leykam,^ the daughter of a versatile paShter and 
sdrilled violin-player* who had married a certain 
Antonia Redrella, a native ^ Palermo. Uikleterred ■ 
by the protests of his mother, and the murmurs of the 
salons—for it was undoubtedly a t»/s0umoa-*-the 
Qhancelte persuaded the EmpeSror to create Ati^nia 
Counteiis of Bei^tein. and the marriage ariimged 
to take plaSs quietly at Hetzendcof, an itt^^ierial 

* According to Hormayr this girl was the daag!itcirvi.'^jppitveno 
baron, Ambrettins von Leykam, who had ntatdtoi 
dancer, La Bretella, fwinorly the ndstress id 
Unt Hormayr, apart firom being prejndJoed 
•Mmuto have erred from a conbidott of names. ; Xtgij||9rr, " Kdisar 
|M(au .and Mettetnicb,’* p. 50. 
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seat not far from Vienna, on the 3rd of N^ember. 
Just as llirttemich was stepping into his carriage to 
leave Vienna for the ceremony, Adjutant of Francis 
rushhd up to him, hot and breathless, and said that 
the Emperor wished to see him at once. • Mettemich 
laughingly replied that he was just going to be married. 
However, on the Adjutant explaining that the news of 
Navarino had just arrivfed,»Mettemich hurried oif to the 
Hofburg, talked the matter over with Francis, whom 
he found in a state of great agitation, and then drove off 
to Hetzendorf as fast as the horses could take him. 

failure to put in n punctual appearance# had 
encomaged the waiting guests to hope that at the 
.last moment he had decided to break off the matcb. 
In the end,*howe'Mer, the ceremony was duly performed 
in the presence o^the Archduke Ferdinand of WUrtem- 
berg, the bridegroom’s brother-in-law, and of Metter- 
nich’s mother and' sister, who still disapproved of the 
match. For filTfeen months Mettemich, perhaps for 
the only lime in his life, enjoyed perfect married bliss. 
Though socially, perhaps, a mesalliance, it was really 
a love-match, ^d Antonia, ^Yithout being actually 
beautiful, must have^been a singularly fascinating 
girl. But his happiness was brief. In January 1829 
Antonia bore him a son, Richard Clement Joseph 
Lothair. But she never recovered and died on 
January 17th. Mettemich was quite overwhelifted 
with grief. " My life is over,” he wrote to Victor, 

“ and nothing remains to me but my children,” and 
again, ” Indeed I am again left alone in this great 
wide world.” All his devotion for Antonia' was 
transferred to the tiny Richard, who later on he 
described to Victor as "strong, robust, and very 
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ugly.” Vor some months he shunned society, and 
to the end of his days, in spite of the disapproval of 
his third wife, kept , Antonia’s portrait opposite his 
writing-table.^ 

” The terlible catastrophe of Navarino,” increased 
Metternich’s wrath against England and Russia. " I 
send you a copy of an official report addressed by 
Admiral Codrington to his Government,” he wrote 
to Count Apponyi in Paris. ” Never before has a 
report of this kind come from the pen of an English 
admiral.” " The Ottoman Empire,” he added, “ has 
ceased to belong to itself.”' He talked of Russia as 
“ a Power always coveting and consequently always 
”neasy.” But he was convinced that England was* 
the evil genius of Russian policy, ” without contact 
on terra firma that Power alone can' influence Russia, 
for she is in a position to do Russia as much harm as 
Russia can possibly do her.” ” Whatever England 
does not wish, Russia will not do” ; and he wrote to 
Esterhazy, Austrian Ambassador in London, " what 
will be the ultimate decision of the Court of London 
it is very important for me to know.”. 

The policy of the British Government was entirely 
changed by the death of Canning. This had taken 
place before the Battle of Navarino, and had been 
a source of unchivalrous elation to Mctternich. In 
a letter written to Esterhazy, shortly after the news 
arrived, he referred to Canning as ” the man whom 
Providence hurled upon England and Europe like 
a malevolent meteor.” England, he continued, had 
been “ delivered from a great scourge,” since Canning 
had ” shaken everything and destroyed a great deal,” 

^ Bcarne, “ A bister of Marie Autoinette,” pp. 94, 95. 
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but had built up nothing. It was true enough that 
Canning had shaken to its foundations the anti- 
Liberal foreign policy of Austria,. At any rate, the 
accession of Wellington to office marked the com- 
mencement of better relations between England and 
Austria. Ever since Navarino Metternich had 
striven to induce Turkey to make peace, but the more 
conciliatory the Porte sliow,ed itself the more exacting 
became the demands of Russia, and in April 1828 war 
again broke out between the Sult;?n and C zar j Metter- 
nich now endeavoured to rouse Great Britain, Prussia) 
and France to the aid of Ttirkey. » 

Th^ British Government was favourable, but Prussia, 
as usvftel, was shy of making any dcl'mite move, whiltt 
France was^ strongly under the influence of Russia. 
The Austrian Chajncellor now endeavoured to cajole 
France, by removing the objections which he had 
hitherto put forward to the Prince of Carignano, tlu; 
French candidate, us successor to the kingdom oi 
Sardinia, while at the same time In; used Nap(''eon’s 
son, the^’Duke of Reichstadt, as a weapon against 
both France and Russia, hinting to the former that 
the Duke might be employed as the centre of a Bona- 
partist plot and to the latter that he might be accejit- 
able, if put forward by Austria, as a prospective 
King of Poland. 

But all in vain. King Charles X. hated Mcttci'- 
nich ; Pozzo di Borgo, Mctternich's old schoolfellow 
at Strasburg, and now Russian Amljassador in Paris, 
w'orked hard to undermine Austrian influence in 
Paris, and Metternich entirely overreached himself 
in an attempt to procure the fall of the Russophil 
Cabinet in Paris. 



became more than ever convinced that 
the only solution of the problem was to make Greece 
independent and f^e gained over to his opinion 
Wellington, who had' hitherto proved but a lukewarm 
supporter of Austrian policy. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor failed to observe that by taking up this position 
he was with his own hands putting a nail into the 
coffin of his System. Indeed, the decline of his in- 
fluence was manifest to those who observed how 
little attention was paid to Austrian views during 
the negotiations for the Independence of Greece. 

Xhe future existence of the Ottoman Empire,'' he 
plaintively remarked, “ has become doubtful f and 
^.yet there is no Power more interested than Austria 
in the preservation of what remains of that Empire.'^ 
Already the Russian arms ha 4 beaten back the 
Turks almost to Constantinople, and forced the 
Porte to accept the Peace of Adrianople, 1829. There 
was now no obstacle to the Independence of Greece, 
for there was no longer any Turkish power to bolster 
up, and diplomacy, tired of the Eastern Question, 
turned to problems nearer home. ** Europe," wrote 
Metternich, '' is just now in ,a situation like that of 
a person after a great debauch." 



CHAPTER XI 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF, 183O AND THEIR RESULTS 

• 

Metternich’s devotion to his son Victor — Metlernich carries out 
improvements at Plass — Death of Victor— Constant anxiety of the 
Powers in regard to France — Mettcrnich's interest in l-rench 
politics accentuated by the fact that tlie Duke of Jtciclistadt was in 
Austrian custody — The Revolution of 1830, begins in b'rance^and 
spreads *over Europe— Dangers of its ( iTects beyond tlie borders of 
France k'.ss apparent in Germany than elsevvlierc — Metternich ij^ 
h^f inclinec’ to aid the revolutionary Poles against Kussi.i, but 
eventually jeavas theiuj to their fate — A meeting at Teplitz is 
arranged between the ^<ing of Prussia and the ]Cni]HTOf Francis to 
discuss measures to be taken in view of the Hclgian Revolution and 
the progress of German laberalisin— Mcttcrnich meanwlnle marries 
for the third time — Reflections on the desirability of the match and 
the characteristics of tHo bride — Life at Teplitz — Arrival oi the Czar 
to take part in the Conference-Decision to summon a jneet- 
ing of Gernvin Ministers to Vienna — Mettcriiich is successful in 
obtaining tlieir consent to a renewal of stringent measures against 
Liberalism — The smaller States prove refractory, and the reforming 
tendencies of the Prus.?lan Film cause Mctternich some alarm-- In 
’the settlement of the Belgian Question-Austria is left in tlie cold — 
Death of the Duke of Rcicfi^^tadt— -Absurdity of the chaigcs which 
have been brought against Mctfrernich in relation to his treatment 
whileiu Austrian custody 

W HATEVER may be said of Mettornicli as a 
liusband, there is no doubt that lie was 
genuinely devoted to his son Victor. Many letters 
passed between father and son in regard to the diplo- 
matic post which Victor took up in Rome at the 
beginning of 1829. Victor complained that he did 
not like Rome. Mctternich begged to differ. Rome 
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was interesting because it partook of ancient and 
mediaeval history as well as of the present time. 
He mentioned Leontine’s conviction that Victor 
always took a lohg time to get accustomed to new 
surroundings. Of St Peter’s, Metternich wrote : " I 
do not think that this church inspires devotion.” 

Victor seems gradually to have settled down, and 
wrote some weeks afterwards that he was going into 
Roman society. , 

V Victor was an ardent collector of autographs, and 
his father frequently sent him those of the distin- 
guished personages with whom he was constantly 
corresponding. In March Victor went on a holiday 
trip to Naples, and his father sent him lists of places 
which he ought to visit; and i ^commendations as 
to the best method of visiting them, which would 
have done credit to Baedeker. Metternich had a 
vivid recollection of his exertions in climbing Vesuvius. 
" Do not attempt to climb Vesuvius,” he wrote, " at 
any rate go no farther than the hermitage; you can 
go so far quite well on a donkey.” As to Naples, he 
sarcastically remarked that “ if man had only seconded 
the Creator ” it ” would be a true Paradise.” 

Victor had been very ill during the early part of 
May, and Metternich wrote advising him to read 
Bourrienne’s “ Memoirs of Napoleon ” to pass the time 
during his convalescence. ” The style is not brilliant, 
but that makes them all the more trustworthy.” 

In January Metternich wrote complaining of the 
emptiness of Vienna. Those people who remained 
seemed to have a mania for excursions into the 
country in all sorts of weather. Metternich mentions 
one picnic party which started off at 7 a.m. in an 
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omnibus and returned half an hour after midnight, 
wnth the result that a third of the^arty had to remain 
in bed, a third had lost their voice, while the other 
third were loud in their praises of the delightful day 
they had spent. Leontinc, proudly comnjents the 
Chancellor, did not go in for these frivolities, and was 
consequently always welf. 

In July Victor again fell seriously ill, which caused 
Mettcrnich much anxiety. How£ver, by 
was convalescent, and went to Kohemia for a change' 
of air. Metternich went to his prop(M ty at I’lass., in 
order to be near him, and on the \Vay spi-nt a fort- 
night at Konigswart. This beautiliil spot jiroved, 
such an attraction to sightseers from Marienbad aiul 
the surrounding country, that crowds of (arriages 
and pedestrians incessantly sj)oilt Metfernich's (pin't. 
He complained that he was forced to give large 
dinners almost eycry day, and was o\'erwhelnu'd 
with visitors, amongst them the Queen of Ha\ti 
with her two " august and very black daughters.” 

At Plass he was joined by (lent/,, who did not ap- 
prove of the new u,cquisition ; it was too larg(\ there 
was no flower garden and " nothing but horrible 
iron, big rooms, white' walls, provituial olln iab and 
minys ” At Plass, as in the < a.se of hi^ oilier estates. 
Metternich spent large sums on imiirorcraents. Tliere ■ 
were no less than four residences on the, estate, one 
of them an old abbey turned into a chateau, and all 
of them requiring extensive rejrairs. There was .aKo 
a private chapel, in which Metternich interred the 
deceased members of his family. bOr this Pope Leo 
had granted him “ three days of plenary indulgence 
and the magnificent remains of St Valentine, a martyr 
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of the end of the Second Century,” which had " at- 
tracted from twentj^to thirty thousand pilgrims.” 

Space was soon required in the family vault for 
another nv^mber of the family. On December ist, 
Victor passed away. His sufferings had been severe, 
and even his grief-stricken father felt that death had 
come as a welcome release. , 

Since the Congress of Vienna, France had been a 
constant, source of , anxiety to Metternich and the. 
'Allies. At the Congfess of Aix-la-Chapelle, Richelieu, 
th^ French representative, had pressed for the evacua- 
tion of French territory by the Allied troops and the 
. admission of France to the Alliance. Metternich 
had demurred on the ground that it would imply 
“ an amalgam of the conservative principle with that 
of innovation, of the remedy wifli the very evil it 
was intended to cure, of stability with movement, 
of security with risk.” Eventually Metternich agreed 
to q compromise suggested by the Czar, that the 
Quadruple Alliance should still be maintained against 
France, but that France herself should be''’admitt(!d 
to the Holy Alliance" since that institution represented, 
not an anti-revolutionary organization, but the ideal' 
of the brotherhood of nations. ’ 

With the changes of ministry and shifting of poheies 
• in France it is unnecessary to ‘deal, since Metternich 
was only interested in them as a European statesman. 
He was delighted at the tranquillity attending the 
death of Louis XVIII. and accession of Charles X. 
On September 23rd, 1824, he wrote : “ Louis XVIII. 
is dead, and there is nothing more to be said in the 
matter. . . . The world is nowadaj^s so far better 
that kings can die undisturbed,” and again in October : 
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“ Never has an accession to the throne of France been 
accompanied by more perfect tranquillity than that 
of Charles X.” Metternioh’s only fear was that 
Charlts would veer round to Liberalism^ under the 
influence of the Dauphin. He had no great opinion 
of contemporary statesmen in France, wiiohi lie met 
when on his visit to Paris in 18^5. “ Tlu' only man 

whom I have discovered here among the' crowd is 
Villele,”^ he told Francis. He recognized tlie signitic- 
ance of the advent to power in 1820 of the reaidionary 
statesman, Polignac, and wrote in April ; “ I'he whole 
evcnt,has almost the value* of a counter-revolutioif ” 

In .fact France suddenly became the pivot of 
European politics. All the forces of Liberalism an?i‘ 
Revolution In Frifnce opposed Polignac’s ministrv 
The Bonapartists looked to Vienna, where thi' Duke 
of Reichstadt was in residence — prisoner in a gilded 
cage. But Metternich, though he regarded the Duke 
as a useful tool,^and did not hesitate to llirl with 
Bonapartism,^ would not commit himsell. He*even 
cmphati(*ally refused to send the Duke to k'ranee, 
and was supported by the IriAperor h'rancis, who 
asserted that it was his* duty neither as a statesman 
nor as a grandfather to launch the son of Marie Louise 
on a doubtful career of hazardous advi'iiture. 

Metternich, from* his peculiar position as the 
guardian of the destinies of Najioleon’s son, perhaps 
understood the position of aitaus m*l-'ran(e more 
clearly than any other hhiro[)('an statesman^ At 
any rate, he had long presaged that Revolution which 
startled Europe in 1830, but which, in its magnitude, 

* The most brilliant and prudent of Uie lillra-Koy.disl li.adns jii 

France. 
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its influence and results, must ultimately have sur- 
prised even the Austrian Chancellor. 

“ The occurrence bears in many respects the stamp 
of the English Revolution of 1688,” was Metternich’s 
comment wlien news came of the French Revolution ot 
1830. So*far as France was concerned, the remark was 
true. The ousting of Charles X. and the substitution 
of Louis Philippe was effected with remarkable ease 
and bloodlessness. To Metternich, the event did not , 
come as a surprise.' He had indeed approved of 
the Four Ordinances, which included suspension of 
the'^Freedom of the Press and new electoral, laws, 
and which had practically brought on the Revolution, 
but when he saw the strength of the opposition tp 
be expected, he did all in his po\\er to jSrevent King 
Louis’ Government from going t6 extremities. He 
had always predicted that France might at any time 
go through another revolution. 

But, unlike the English Revolution of 1688, that 
of 1830 had an extraordinary effect upon Europe at 
large. It seemed almost as if the Revolution in 
France had been a preconcerted signal for risings 
all over the Continent. Mccternich thus explained 
the phenomenon in a memoir to the Russian states- 
man, Count Orloff : “ The extraordinary influence 
exercised by the Revolution of July over men’s 
minds far beyond the boundaries of France is shown 
by what happens every day. This influence is for 
many reasons far more decisive than that of the 
Revolution of 1789 was or could be. What methods 
have not been employed since that now remote epoch, 
to beguile the masses in every state. The entire 
generation has been brought up in the dogma of 
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Liberalism ; too young to have witnessed the disasters 
of the past, the new generation has been led to con- 
sider public order, established <<ily at the cost of 
gigantic efforts as the natural consequence of a previous 
revolution, directed solely against hateful abuses, 
the relics of ba’^barous times.” 

At first, then, it api)eared likely that there would 
be a recurrence of the erents of 1815 and an invasion 
of France by the Powers ; and this course would 
have been in accordance with Metternieh’s • system ” 
of stamping out rcv'olution wlKuever it raised it? 
head. But Mettcrnich’s attitude towards ^this 
Revofution of 1830 is an ;i,dmiral)le lu'oof that he had 
no definite system, whether of interviuition or 
non-interveation. .Always he did what he < ousidered 
was best for Austria and, incidentalU-, himself. Now 
in this case, there were' obvious reasons why .Austria 
should not interfere with the internal polities of 
France. The last tiling whuli .Mt'tlernieli w.anli'd 
was a commotion of any .sort, le.ist of all a \'ar. 
Austrian prestige had suffenHl to the heiii'lit ol Russia 
during the solution of the(ire(>k Question, and his gie.it 
desire was to keep theJAiwers from ,iny eouise which 
threatened the general stability. Moreover, f.ouis 
Philippe proved to be a‘ ruler wh<>s(' views were to a 
grdal extent idcnticiil with tliosi' of the Powers ; he 
was even inclined to curb revolutionary excess, aiwl 
was anxious to ap]iease evervl)<id\, ui I’r.uue .anil 
abroad. In any case, Austria had jiossession of the 
young Duke of Reiehstadt. the son of the' gre.at 
Nafioleon, which in itself was a weapon powerful 
enough to ensure the good behaviour of h ranee, to- 
wards Austria at anc’ rate. 
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Indeed, Metternich’s views on Legitimacy were 
now so changed that he allowed Gentz to publish an 
article, asserting that, in fact if not in theory, Legiti- 
macy might exist side by side with the people’s 
supremacy.' In the end, therefore, Austria was the 
first power, with the exception of Great Britain, to 
recognize the new French Government, to the great 
delight of Gentz, who was ap admirer of Louis Philippic 
Metternich contented himself with suggesting a 
closer union between Austria, Prussia and Russia, ' 
with a view to suppressing revolutionary movements 
witljin their own boundaries and for rendering them- 
selves secure agaiiist any possible danger from France, 
l^etternich, in short — proh pudor — had allied hiimsclf 
to the Revolution. ^ 

In truth, the danger of the, July Revolution 
lay not so much in its effect on France as in its 
influence abroad. This influence, though far less 
than that of the subsequent Revflution of 1848, 
nevertheless did more than anything else to show 
how miserably Metternich’s system *nad already 
broken down. Indeed, the history of the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks in Europe .after 1830 is merely a 
series of examples of the decline of Austrian influence. 
Of Germany, indeed, this is not strictly correct. As 
will be seen, Metternich was able for some years longfer, 
by his control of the Diet and his influence over 
Prussia, to stif e German Liberalism, but the mere fact 
that, in spite of the Carlsbad Decrees and the apparent 
extinction of Liberal hopes after 1824, opposition was 
again awakened by the events of 1830 in France, proved 
that even here Metternich’s system was doomed. 

But Switzerland, which from its proximity to 
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Austria, Mettemich had always regarded as his 
peculiar protege, showed unmistakable signs of 
awakened Liberalism in many oi her Cantons, and 
was not a whit over-awed when strong reiux'sontations 
were made from Vienna that h'rench inliiiences must 
on no account be permitted to react on the Republic. 
I’iventually, Mettcrnieh had to content himselt with 
lending moral support t'o <he reactionary Cantons. 

Another portion of Europe, deejily atii'cted by the 
French Revolution, owing to its proximity td .Austria 
‘•demanded Metternich’s earnest attention. M\ tlu 
Congress of Vienna, Pokftul had ,b‘'cn grantt'i .1 
large measure of independence, and tlie O.ar .Mexander 
h;id pursued a most liberal jiolicy in regard to lh;r»' 
portion of his dominions. It soon became evident, 
however, that this pre|)onderance in I’nland id a 
class of selfish nobles rendc'ied futile anv attempts 
to benefit the population at large. Alexander became 
despondent, and *gradually the Kussiatt (lovenmient 
had relapsed into the old method ol rulmg I’ol.ind as 
a completed and hostile country. When, thereiore, 
at the end ol Ni^vember 1830, .i* military revolution 
broke out in Warsaw, ^mcouraged by the hope of 
French and possibly •.Austrian aid, Mettermih was 
not surprised. “ The kingdom of Poland,” he wrote 
to 'frautmansdorff in P>erlyi, “ has appe.oed to ns 
neither more or less than a powder-maga/me : a 
spark must have reached it sooner or lalet , thendore, 
w'hcn we heard of the explosion, the one feeling' we 
did not experience was surprise.” 

The struggle so much resembhal a war between tw'o 
distinct countries rather than a rebellion, that .\Ietter- 
nich was for some time doubtful whether his conscieni.c 
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would not permit him to aid the revolted Poles against 
their lawful sovereign, contrary to all the principles 
of the Holy Allianctj. “ The real question underlying 
the matter,’’ he wrote to Francis in December, “ is the 
morale of the Russian army.” In fact, Metternich 
was placed in a dilemma similar to that of Queen 
Elizabeth of England when she vvas asked to aid the 
revolted Spanish Netherlands. On the one hand, 
any movement appealed to him which had the effect 
_of draining the resobrees of Russia and lowering that 
prestige which she had gained in Europe to the" 
det'’'iment of Austria. Moreover, the Czech popula- 
tion in the Austrian Empire clamoured for aid to be 
given to the Poles, while the Magyars longed l^o 
prevent the further expansion of Ruscia. On the 
other hand, it was entirely contrary to Metternich’s 
ideas to aid rebels against their lawful sovereign. 
In his perplexity Metternich prepared for all eventu- 
alities. " We arc arming to the tetth,” he wrote in 
Febraary 1831. But in the end, Austria, like Great 
Britain and France, remained inactive. Metternich 
felt that an example of succe.ssful revolution so close* 
to the borders of the Austriafti Empire might lament- 
ably react upon the Viennese policy of stability. So 
Russian arms and internal dissensions wore down 
the Polish resistance, and Metternich was free to 
'employ all the resources of Austria in combating 
revolutionary outbreaks in Italy. 

The revolt of Belgium from Holland, in defiance of 
the settlement made at the Congress of Vienna which 
had placed the two countries under one Government, 
might have been expected to rouse Metternich’s 
intervention. There was every possibility that 
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France would seize the opportunity to ’fish in the 
troubled waters. Moreover, the King of Holland 
implored the aid of Austria against his robollious 
subjects, and it was in accordance with Metternich’s 
avowed policy to support the cause of Legitimacy. In 
fact he wrote to Esterhazy. the Austrian antbassador 
in London, that the Emperor “ would never admit 
the principle of non-intervention in face of the per- 
sistent activity of the Revolhtionary Propaganda.” 

But at this time, Poland, not to s|)eak-of iLdv, 
was occupying Metternich’s attention, and the 
Austrian and Russian Governments, liad jierffircw to 
leave ^matters in the Netherlands in the hands of 
Great Britain, aided by Prussia. As early as 1830', 
.Mettemich had written to Francis ■ ” h'or my jvui, 
I am convinced thirt all is lost in the Ni'llierlands. The 
bCvSt, and in fact the only thing to do, to bring the 
courts into such relations with the ('rown ol Holland as 
will prevent its cTmiplete im'orporation with Franci'.” 

With a view to counteracting I'reuch doigns, 
Mettemich tried to rouse the interest of Russia .lud 
Prussia in preventing F'rench aggression ; Ik' was 
convinced that Louis Ihiilijipc wished to pose as lla^ 
Champion of Liberalism, and was flelighted to lind 
the Emperor Francis quite anxious to revive the old 
significance of the Holy Alliance as an antidotes to 
revolutionary principles. TIk* ( zar at once returned 
a favourable answer, but Prussia secrtied to have 
completely changed from her attitude of cha^iipion 
ot the old regime. In the summer of 1853, du' King 
of Prussia was residing at Tej)litz, and Mittterni'h 
persuaded Francis to take advantage of this and 
arrange a meeting with him at Therfsienstadt. It 
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was also settled that the Czar should travel to Mun- 
chengratz, in Boh(^raia; with his Minister, Nesselrode, 
to confer with his brother sovereigns. 

It was not only the Belgian imbroglio that Mettcr- 
nich wished to have discussed. Ever since the July 
Revolution, he had been watching with alarm its 
effect upon German Liberalism. Most of the smaller 
Courts of Germany had' modified their laws anti 
constitution in a Libera' direction, cither from in- 
.clination," or, in sorhe cases, to avoid a revolution. 
Amongst them had been Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg and Brunswick, wH'ere Metternich's erstwhile 
protege, Duke Charles, had made himself intolerable 
tb his people by his reactionary excesses. “ Several 
princes,” wrote Mettemich in 'June i’832, " have 
committed the unpardonable crirftc of giving their 
States constitutions copied from that of France.” 

Metternich’s letter of instructions to the Austrian 
representatives at Stuttgart shows ‘"how seriously he 
viewed the movements. “ The issue at stake is the 
salvation of the first of all goods — propl^rty, the 
right of possession • both in a material and moral 
sense ; the contest in reality^lies between those who 
have and those who wish to have.” Mettemich 
looked upon Liberalism almost as we look ijpon 
Socialistic doctrines ! 

Already the German booksellers had implored 
Mettemich to' restore freedom of the Press to Germany 
that they might be saved from bankruptcy, and in 
many districts, as at Hampach and Frankfurt, riotous 
scenes had taken place in connexion with Liberal 
meetings. Ardent spirits even went so far as to 
hatch a sort of miniature Gunpowder Plot against 
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the Diet. For Mettemich still cmploycxl the Diet 
as the instrument of “ stability,” I'o counteract 
the effect of recent events in Bavaria, W urtemberg, 
and Saxony, he caused the Diet to pass an enact nient 
that no prince might receive a petition f(*r enlarging 
the Privileges of his Estates, and sent round circulars 
to the smaller States of Germany begging them to 
maintain the old order orf things. Not tlie least 
alarming feature of the pontical position, in Nh'tter- 
nich’s eyes, was the desirp*evinc4'd l)y a cofisulerabl^ 
|)arty in Germany to obtain unity by ioriniug a 
hcgerr^ony of German Stfites undi;i' the leadi.M^hip 
of Pnissia. • 

, To the Conference at Tejdit/, Mettemich 
accompanied by his wife. He had married lor the 
third time. The did and ambitious Hungarian lamilv 
of Zichy had, since 1825, been s('heming tor a m.alch 
between Mettemich and one ol themselvts, and partly 
with this object^iiad usixl their mlluemc to lurtluT 
the Austaafi Chancellor’s Hungarian iiolicy. Ah'tler- 
nich socAi perceived, with his nnlailing aiuteness. 
that the Counters Molly Zichy,’ wit li whom he was 
on friendly terms add constantly corresponded, 
wished him to marryher daughter, Melanie, a proud, 
passionate woman, possessed of gieat spirit and 
beauty of a rather voluptuous style. When Metter- 
nich, perhaps partly with a view to defeating tht;sc 
designs, made his much less imposing marriage with 
Antonia von Leykam, Mel.inie became imgag^-d t(; 
Baron Clement Hiigel. But when Antonia dii:d, 
Melanie promptly broke oif her engageimmt ; jioor 
Hiigel must perforce drown his grief m foreign travel ; 
and the way was clear for his fickle love ti; marry 
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the Chancdlor. Great must have been the joy of 
the designing mo<|ier, when, in January 1831, her 
daughter’s wedding was celebrated with great pomp 
' hnd in the presence of the whole of Viennese society. 

Hfigel, to his credit be it said, always remained 
§Bvoted to Mdlanie, and after the reycdution of 1848 
if was in gfeat part owing to his aid that theQiancellor 
and his wif jg were able to make thdr escape safely 
from Austria. I 

^ Now that he agai& had k wife to assist him in enter- 
taining, the Chancellor entered vdti renewed zes^ 
inte Vienna lifcp and in <831 and 1832 his mansion ' 
was the scene of brilliant soirdes, balls and dinner 
parties, at which he loved as of yore to display 
, the most lavish but refined hosjatality.'* Even from 
the evidence of her own ‘careful‘’Diary, it is clear 
that Princess Mdlanie thoroughly enjoyed being the 
Chancellor's wife. She posed as a sort of queen of 
Viennese society, and this attitudl*, combined with 
a wjQit of tact, which on at least Ond occasion— 
she made uncomplimentary remarks to tlfe French 
ambassador about the French Government and then 
foolishly repeated the conversation to her friends— 
placed Mettemicli in a most embarrassing situation, 
did not enhance her popularity. Mettemich hii^self 
bitterly remarked that he had« omitted to take in 
hanff^his wife's education. 

There were frequent ti£Es between husband and 
Wife fwer small matters. Melanie thought Mettemich 
unreasonable because he forbade her to in some 
theatdcsils in aid of a charity, and expressed ins dis- 
trust of home^thic doctcns. ' On another occasion, 
Mettenuch made hjs wife promise to take the floor 
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at an impendh^ ball. She did not loolulhty, he said, 
and ought to dance. The Princes^ was equal, how- 
ever " to this very embarrassing and disagreeable ” 
situation. “ I had undertaken,” she writes, “ to 
act as chaperone and had on a very heavy dress. I 
was, therefore, unable to fulfil my promise to. Clement 
to take part at least nomfaally in the dancing.” 
But on the whole, they tln(krstood each other. The 
great point was that the Primess admired Mettemich’s 
abilities. Soon after th^honesymoon sho wrote : 
•' I breakfasted alone to^ay with Clement for the 
first time since my marriage. . . . ,I was astounded 
gt m y excessive ignorance.” And as an organizer of 
eptertainments she was admirable. The following 
is her account of ope given in honour of members of 
a Conference of Gesman Ministers assembled at Vienna 
in 1833 ; ” The guests arrived very punctually. I 
received them in front of the old house, which was 
covered by a decoration. On the grass a Turkish 
tent had been set up ; on either side were tea tables, 
and the beautiful dresses made the scene very gay. 
Two military bands were stationed near the house 
and played in turns. We waited till 7.30, and then 
went into the pavilion. In the tent a very pretty 
theatre had been set up, ‘and here comic scenes were 
repr^ented. . . . I^was very amusing and obtained 
general applause./ m the salon several pieces of* 
music were performed. Buol had arranged a gipsy 
camp in which the gipsies danced, sang, and carried 
on ail sorts of pastimes. It was lighted up by Bengal 
fires. On another grass plot were crowds of shepherd- 
esses and shepherd who sang and danced — a very 
pretty s^ht. . . , We only lingered for a moment 
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in the cosjcrvatories to look at the pelargoniums, 
which were just in full bloom. The way through 
the avenue was lighted up by various coloured lamps. 
A crowd of warriors, amazons, nymphs and, sylphs 
came to meet us, in the midst of whom appeared 
Scholz, seated in a small car and dressed as Amor. 
He presented a bouquet and declaimed some verses. 

. . . The entertainment • closed with some very 
beautiful fireworks in f/ont of the pavilion, and a 
charming military 4ance\)crformed by children.” * 

* The first child of the riiarriagc, a daughter, haA 
be^n born in March i83fi and christened Melanie, 
after her mother, and in .April of the following year, 
to Metternich’s intense joy, the Princess presented 
her husband with a son. "I npver sav' Clement so 
pleased,” wrote the Princess, ” it quite did one good 
to see him.” She was more candid than most mothers 
as to the baby’s appearance, and wrote in her 
Diary : “ I do not share in the general opinion that 
will have it that he is good-looking ; to my eyes he is 
hideous and resembles my poor brother Joseph ; to 
make up for it, Meknie is prettier than ever.” This 
was hard on “ poor brother .Joseph.” Alas ! Metter- 
nich’s joy was short-lived. In .June the baby caught 
cold, and after a short illnfcss, which did not at first 
appear serious, died on the loth.of the month. 

• In July Metternich went to st" the Emperor at 
Baden, whkher the Princess accompanied him ; 
later, on they paid a visit to Konigswart. Metternich 
showed his wife all the beauties of the Chateau, which 
delighted her. In the evening they played draughts. 
“ My poor husband is so happy,” wrote the Princess, 
“and enjoys his little bit of freedom so thoroughly.” 
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^ The following day the members of ^tli^ Imperial 
Chancery came on business and ctaycd to dinner. 
The evening again ended with draughts, a game of 
which Metternich was very fond. 

On the 26th the Queen of Wiirtemberg came to 
spend the day and ;vas shown round the place.’ 

At Teplitz Metternich a^dr his wife took up tlieir 
abode in a house belonging ^to the Prince do Ligny. 
On the day following their arrival, Metternich met 
tn?; King of Prussia, “ wIk' is bevome very 'stout,” 
d^aring a walk in the park, and had a long conversation 
^ with him. The actual mcetihg between the sovereigTis 
't wk pl^ ^n At,igust ()th, and on the following day^ 
Metternich took his family to visit the battleliekl 
of Kulm, a.nd showed them where he and Prince 
Schwarzenberg had tstood. On September 4th they 
travelled to Miinchengriitz, ” a small and very filthy 
town,” where the Czar was to meet the limperor of 
Austria and the (^'own Prince of Prussia. A small 
house had been placed at their disposal, ” all fairly 
comfortables but very cold.” They had their meals 
at the Chilteau, wliere the Emperor and lunpress 
were lodged. After diriher they usually played 
I billiards, five a side. The l£mpcror was devoted to 
the game, but apparently an indifferent performer, 
for the*Princess remarl^ that one afternoon “ Melanie 
played on the Empa'or’s side and lost twice.” The 
l-mpress told Metternich’s wife in private conversation 
that she wished the Emperor would go out more into 
society in Vienna, but that Francis always said that 
he hated all the etiquette ncci^ssary in his capital. 
The Emperor was very attentive to Princess Melanie, 
and one day at dinner drew' a small lion for her on the 
15 
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programme of the music, which she said she should , 
hand down as ah heirloom. The Czar only arrived 
on September loth. On the 12th he came to visit 
the Princess, when the conversation turned chiefly 
on French politics. On the 14th the Court went 
hunting ; Metternich • remained behind to work. 
On the i6th there was ^ great review, and on the 
following day the Metfernichs dined at Court, and 
had the usual game ‘of billiards afterwards. “1 
' had the Emperor Nicholas for partner,” writes tRe 
Princess ; “we played very well and won three garnet” 
Next day the Metternichs started for Viennas passing 
^through Prague on the way. .3. 

The result of the Teplitz and Munchengr,atz 
Conferences in regard to Geiman alfairs was tiie 
decision to summon a Conference' of German Ministers , 
at Vienna to discuss the best method of combating 
the revolutionary spirit. This meeting took place 
eariy in 1834, under Metterniclx^s direction. In a 
vigorous and eloquent opening speech he bitterly 
inveighed against “ the misguided attempts of factions 
to supersede the monarchical principle by the modern 
idea of the sovereignty* of the people.” “ The 
turbulence of the times,’’ he exclaimed, “ has given 
birth to a party whom repeated concessions,^ if not 
actual indulgence of all thc-y demands, have em- 
boldened to an extraordinary degree. Inimical to 
every kind of authority, because it fancies itself to be 
the depository of all sovereign power, it maintains, 
in the midst of general political peace, an internal 
war ; it corrupts the minds and dispositions of the 
people, corrupts the youth, deludes even those of 
riper years, introduces trouble and discord into all 
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^the public and private relations of^'life, deliberately 
incites the population to cherish a sj^tematic distrust 
of their rulers, and preaches the destruction and 
annihilation of all that exists.” 

The Gemaan Ministers wer^ as usual, subservient. 
It was agreed to take coipmon action against the 
alarming spread of Liberal ideas, even if such action 
involved infringement of the Constitution ,p{ any 
piu'tfcular State. The Diet was more than ever 
revealed as the instrument of absolutism, and when 
.in 1837 the King of Hanover suspended his Cori- 
^stitution,^ .tbat. discredited ’ Assembly refused to,, 
interfere. To his credit, be it said, that Metternich 
saw the absurdity of thus robbing the smaller States 
of the last relics of political independence, and though 
he maintained that it was done for the best, the real 
reason was that since the July Revolution Francis had 
become so suspicious of everybody and cveryth\pg 
that he imagined he could only rule through the 
police. Met'ternich, yielding to his master’s wishes, 
thought the only vray under the circumstances of 
securing tranquillity was' to prevent the masses 
leaking any interest in government by cemfining 
politics to the titled and privileged classes. 

But ]?fetternich’s ascciTidancy* over the Diet was of 
little use if Prussian herself took up the ^cause of 
reform. And the reforming zeal of Frederick 
William IV. seemed likely to bring this about’. 
Metternich, always prone to alarm where Prussian 
revolutionary tendencies were concerned, warned the 
King that his capital was swarming with revolution- 
ary plotters, and begged him not to dream of central 
representation for Prussia, which would be the signal 
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for the dissolutibn of his kingdom. In spite of all 
warnings, Frederick William, whom Metternich 
described' as “ beyond the limits of any system,” 
schemed to unite the Prussian Provincial Diets into 
a Central Assembly. Metternich, with reason, 
observed that the prova^ial deputies would return to 
their homes as representalives of the Estates of the 
Realm,, and his strenuous opposition, backed up by 
that of the Czar, eventually induced the Pruisirtn 
King to give up his Liberal intentions. 

But other portions of Germany continued to give 
trouble. In 1845 revolutionary a gitati on broke out 
in Baden. The ringleader was imprisoned bjnVTCffer- 
nich’s orders, but the seditioi.1 was not suppres’sed. 
In 1847 Wiirtemberg again 'proved troublesome. 
The King had placed a Liberal Ministry in powei'! 
who promptly summoned a representative Chamber 
In Bavaria the Liberals also proved that their powci 
was not broken. They forced the King to abdicat( 
and induced his son and successor to^ confirm hi: 
father’s decree for the summoning of a Parliamenl 
In Hesse Cassel and Dalmstadt, Metternich had t 
combat Liberal movements. It was evident that a 
a result of Prussia’s wandering from the paths c 
absolutism, Metternieh couM not as of bid inst 
terror iiito the ranks of libefghsm. The spell w; 
broken and events in Germany were trending towarc 
the upheaval of 1848, which, finding an echo i 
the hitherto peaceful Austrian dominions, hurk 
Metternich himself from the pinnacle on which 1 
had sat for nearly half a century. 

So far as the Belgian Questibn was concerned, tl 
Conferences at Teplitz and Munchengratz were nc 
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from Mettemich’s point of view, a succes^l Though 
the Chancellor had many intervie\(s with Ancillon, 
the Prussian Minister, he could not persuade him 
to take any vigorous action, and it soon became 
manifest that it was no use hopifig for a vigorous 
renewal of the policy of the ^oly Alliance. ‘ Metter- 
nich could not even indu/e Russia and Prussia to 
join Austria in dispatching* a Joint Note to Paris 
protesting against the encouragement given by Louis 
^hil^)e’s Government to the Belgian revolutionists.* 
In the end each Power sent separate Notes, which 
robbed. the protest of all effect. Indeed, Austria was 
th" ^nly Povver.who adopttd a haughty tone in the 
Note which her Ambassador presented to the Frein^i 
Government ' in NoVember 1833. Louis Philippe 
was not a whit perturbed, and merely replied that he 
had no intention of permitting Austrian intervention 
abroad, either in Belgium or Poland or Piedmont. 
This was emba^assing for Metternich, in view of 
the warm terms in which the Austrian Note had*been 
couched. *But his conduct admirably illustrated 
his habitual dislike to encountering opposition ; he 
gracefully withdrew from the contest and henceforth 
left France in peace, ’ whije Louis Philippe, for his 
part pnly too glad to be left alone, became something 
very like a despotic ruler, and gave no further anxiety 
to the absolutist -Powers. 

In the end the Belgian Revolution afforded only 
one more instance of the decay of Mettcrnich’s! in- 
fluence. It was left to Great Britain and France, 
not without much mutual unpleasantness, to hammer 
out a settlement, and the independence of Belgium 
was guaranteed by the Powers. Metternich grudg- 
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ingly gave his support to the new order of things 
" The Belgian aftair,” he wrote to Count Fiquelmont, 
“ is regarded by our august master with the utmost 
abhorrenc|. However the truth be disguised, it 
starts with countenancing a rebellion.” 

Perhaps one reason why Mettemich had failed to 
preserve a bold front to Prance was that the Austrians 
had now lost their most formidable weapon — the 
Duke of Reichstadt. During his lifetime he h^ 

' continually been a focus for Bonapartist 
Mettemich had used him as a bugbear wherewith 
to frighten tho "parvenu” ruler of France^ it is 
even probable that secretly he would. have liked to- 
piace the Duke on the French throne, but was se- 
strained by the cautious counsels of Francis. His 
policy, therefore, was to listen 'attentively to the 
Bonapartists, haggle over their guarantees, express 
his sympathy with their aims, ferret out their schemes, 
and do nothing. Mettemich, indeed, once explained 
to a Bonapartist agent, who had been ‘drawing rosy 
pictures of the reception which all Frarlce would 
accord to the young Duke, if oiky Austria would 
let him go, that on the contrary such a course would 
only launch the youth upon a sea of trouble, and that 
his grandfather would be guilty of cruel negli^cncc 
if he supported the claim to the throne of France, 
Bonapartism could not prevail ii^**^out Bonaparte 
- it would merely throw France into confusion. 
Still the Chancellor never ceased to flirt with the 
upholders of the Napoleonic idea. 

It is perhaps needless to refute the charges which 
have been brought against Mettemich and the 
Emperor Francis in respect of their conduct towards 
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Napoleon's son. Little historical truth \is contained 
in Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon ” except ^that C^entz loved 
sweetmeats and that the Duke of Reichstadt con- 
structed a " Robinson Crusoe ” cave in the gardens 
of Schonbrunn. Francis was genuinely fond of his 
grandson, but it was impossible to let him go free for 
fear of complications with^5rance, and no captivity 
could be more gilded than Jthat which he endured in 
the delightful Palace of Schonbrunn. His move- 
’ were restricted ; that was unavoidabje in view 

*0f constant Bonapartist intrigues. But he was care- 
fully brought up for a military career. He had a 
passion for history, which was encouraged, and if 
his French governesses were early taken away fr^m 
fiim, it was jDecause, they were spoiling him. 

When Francis, bade Metternich provide suitable 
tutors for his grandson he gave special instructions 
that the young Napoleon should be taught to honour 
his father’s memory, and at the same time to recognize 
his faults. . The sinister motives attributed by 
Rostanc^ to the tutors whom Metternich appointed 
to superintend his education were utterly without 
foundation. Though Ijie Duke was dilTicult to deal 
with — he was a cold, reserved child, who nevertheless 
had a high spirited temper and loved to thwart his 
suj?eriors in little things — all his tutors, Dictrichstein, 
Foresti, Oberaus,* and Collin exercised the greatest 
tact and eventually earned his esteem. Indeed, 
a year before his death, the Duke wrote to Diftrich- 
stein : “ My heart’s gratitude is as imperishable as 
the pains you took with my education.” 

Possessing Napoleon’s high spirit and military 
ardour, he not unnaturally chafed at inactivity. He 
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was therefof^ encouraged to go into Society, where 
his winning persc;jiality and good looks made him a 
general favourite, and he was given the command of 
a Hungarian cavalry regiment. But all was in, vain. 
His pride land his ambition revolted against a life 
of splendid unimportance. It is a cruel libel to 
accuse Metternich of {^ndering to his vices and 
encouraging him to excesses. There is little doubt 
that the young Duke’s life was singularly pure. Gentz 
was Fanpy Essleris lover and not the Dul^ui’ 
Reichstadt. 

It was consumption that slowly undermined his 
health, and the sense that in any case his life must be 
bv^t an empty dream gave him little strength to 
combat it. He refused to take aii,y care o»f his health, 
and the immediate cause of his death was a chill. 
Metternich visited him just before his death, which 
took place on July 22nd, 1832. It was a heart- 
rending sight,” he wrote to Francis? '' I never re- 
member to have seen a more mournful picture of 
decay.” Shortly afterwai*ds Metternich received 
from Marie Louise . a washhand-stand which had 

A 

formerly belonged to Napoleon, and which had been 
bequeathed by Princess Pauline Borghese to the 
Duke — as a souvenir of her dead son 



CHAPTER XII 

THE REVOLUTIONS TF 1830 {continued) 

> 

The effect of the French Revolution in Italy — The influence of 
French agents in Italy is exaggerated by Mettcrnich to cloak the 
evTfeSii 4 Austrian rule — The Ancona incident — Growtl/ of national 
^))irit in Italy between 1830 and 1848 — Mazzini— The Ticino incident 
precipitates the revolt of Piedmont, which coincides with the fall of 
Metternich — Failure of Metternich to bully the smaller Statfes of 
Italy — Metternich ^^d the question of Mehemct Ali— He uses his 
influence successfully in the interests of peace -A ml incidcnt*ly 
bfeaks down, the entente between Great Britain and hranco — 
Metternich completes twenty-five years'^ service as Minister — 
Reflection on the curiohs mixture of strength and weakness in his 
policy — The occupation of Cracow by Austrian troops, though an 
apparent success, was really a blunder — Metternich’s diminished 
prestige in Europe — He fails to induce the J^owers to coerce the 
Greeks who have inftuced King Otho to grant a Constitution — And 
is baffled by Palijierston in his attempts to uphold the Sonderfeund — 
Great Britaih as a factor m tl^e breakdown of the Metternich 
System. 

A S soon Ub Llie llCW^r aiiivcei e;i the revolution in 
France, Metternich had written to Francis : 
“The side to which we* must turn our attention 
without delay is Italy. It thither that the revolu- 
tionary impuls^e will unquestionably tend to spread. “ 
The death of Pope Pius VIII. was thef occasion of 
the first outburst in Italy. But it was only in; the 
Papacy and in Parma and Modena, where Austria's 
authority was less in evidence than in the north, that 
risings actually occurred. 

Mettemich's attitude towards Italian revolutions 
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was rather- curious. In themselves he was inclined 
to underrate thW importance as compared with 
movements in Germany. But he was always haunted, 
or pretended to be haunted, by the idea that fpreign 
Powers we^e inciting the Italians to disloyalty. After 
1815 it had been the Russian agents. This fear was 
now removed. But he still maintained that out- 
side influence was at work, and it was towards France, 
in this case rightly, that his suspicion turned. 
" Nothing can be Viler than the Italian Revolr^ik-iif’ 
he wrote to Count Apponyi in March 1831. " I! 
subsists on the scum of the country, of the Universities, 
and, above all, the instigation and support of the 
PiCnch propaganda.” And again, “ There is nothing 
Italian in the measures by which the revolts have 
been accomplished. The Italian^ Revolution is a 
Bonapartist Revolution, supported by the party of 
anarchy in France.” Metternich, who knew well 
enough that the real cause of discontent was the 
repression of Liberal ideas and of Italian individuality, 
purposely exaggerated the dangers from- without. 
Still, subsequent events proved that France was not 
unwilling to revive her ancient pretensions beyond 
the Alps, and there is no doubt that the influence 
of the July Revolution had’ its effect on Italy. 

As a matter of fact, the Austrian troops, who were 
sent at the request of the new Pope, Gregory XVI., 
easily suppressed the risings in the Papal dominions. 
France gave no aid to the rebels, and the districts 
ruled directly by Austria did not move. The Pope 
promised to institute reform and all seemed quiet. 

Unfortunately the Pope did not keep his promise, 
and in March, Princess Melanie noted in her diary 
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that “Gentz and Clement are more than ever dis- 
turbed at what is going on.” There were fresh 
risings, notably at Ferrara and Bologna. Again the 
Austrians advanced to restore order and occupied 
Ferrara. This tirne the French retaliated by occupy- 
ing Ancona with a garri^n. Everything pointed 
to a war. Metternich talked to Apponyi of " the 
inexplicable affair at Aiicona,” and indignantly 
complained that " never was a political crime of the 
mbsi* flagrant character comm^itted with greater 
thoughtlessness.” 

As, a matter of fact, nothing came of this cijrious 
revival of Hapsburg and French rivalry in Italy. 
Jhe two garrisons remained inactive unil 1838, wTien 
both were “withdrawn. 

Hitherto there *had been no sort of combined and 
organized rising in Italy against Mcttcrnich’s System. 
Spasmodic and isolated revolts in different portions 
of the Peninsulh had been crushed with little difficulty, 
and furthered not a jot the cause of Italian* unity. 
As yet ‘there was hardly even a coherent idea of 
nationality in .the minds of ihost Italians, and it 
seemed most unlikely that a people accustomed 
to be divided into i number of small and mutually 
antagonistic States would ever combine to deliver 
the land from foreign domination. 

The yearSk between the two French revolutions 
are chiefly interesting because during that period 
Mazzini was gradually supplying the ingredient \vhich 
was hitherto lacking to all schemes for the discomfiture 
of Austria. By him national spirit in Italy was 
evolved, and the Society of Young Italy, which he 
founded for the furtherance of this object, soon grew 
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apace and «upers^ded the rough amd ready methods 
oi the Carbonari. " 

Mettemich, to do him justice, never underrated 
the importance of Mazzini’s influence. Early in 
1834 he wrote to his agents in North Italy warning 
them of the danger arising from the secret spread 
of Liberal organization. Spies, acting under his 
orders, dogged the footsteps of Mazzini wherever he 
went, and copies of all his publications were procured 
fcr the Government at Vienna. A great Cakofm^ 
rising, carefully matured in 1844, was only frustrated 
by the action of Sir Jarhes Graham, the British 
Postmaster-General, who opened sonie of Mazzini’s 
correspondence, which contained letters from th« 
conspirators. For a* tinfc the ihvolutiofiaries were 
cowed by a series of repressive measures, and by the 
object lesson provided by the summary aid given by 
Mettemich to the Russian Government in quelling 
the revolution in Poland. 

But in 1841 occurred what is known as 'the "Ticino 
Incident.” It originated ih a dispute over 'the salt 
trade, the cause of many wars in luediaeval Italy. 
In 1751 Austria had made a’ Treaty with Sardinia, 
by which she agreed to grant to Piedmont the right 
of sending salt destined for Venice by way of L9m- 
bardy on condition that Sardinia in return promised 
to discontinue her trade with the Swiss Cantons. In 
1846, however, Charles Albert acceded to a request 
from the Swiss Cantons to be allowed to send their 
salt through Piedmont. Mettemich was furious. 
Not only were the Swiss Cantons in general the 
hereditary enemies of the House of Hapsburg ; not 
only did they represent a republican and democratic 
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institution situated in the midst of Austria’s sphere 
of influence, but Ticino, whence <!fie salt principally 
was obtained, was especially odious to Metternich 
as having afforded a refuge to Mazzini and many 
other Italian refugees. * 

Metternich informed €hg,rles Albert that he con- 
sidered that the Treaty of 1751 had been violated, and 
expressed his displeasure rhore practically by increas- 
,j,pg the custom duties on wines sent from Piedmont 
, to 'i-ombardy. But Charles Albert was* not to be 
cowed. He merely lowered the wine duties operating 
between Piedmont and 'France. I^ettcrnich became 
alarmed and .hastily offered to annul the offending 
» measure, provided that Charles Albert would with- 
draw his concessions to Tiwno. • But the,^King refused, 
and hurried on flis preparations for war. 

That war broke out after Metternich’s fall, in the 
general confusion that followed the Revolution of 
1848 ; others had to cope with the situation which 
had boen’ brought about by the tyrannous Italian 
policy*of the Austrian ^chancellor. 

Charles Albert was not the 6nly ruler *nor Piedmont 
the only country which proved a thorn in the side of 
Metternich in his ’dealings with Italy in the years 
before his fall. 

The Papacy was the last quarter from which reform 
might ha*.'e been anticipated, and Metternich had 
once remarked that no Pope could be a Liberal. 
Yet, in 1846, on the death of Pope Gregory XVL, 
a staunch upholder of Metternich’s Sy.stem in Italy, 
Pius IX. gave evidence of such aspirations after 
reform as to draw down upon him the grave dis- 
pleasure of the Austrian Chancellor. As it proved. 
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these reforqis were more apparent than real. But 
Metternich was marmed. He is thought — but the 
matter is very doubtful— to have countenanced 
an unsuccessful plot hatched against the Pop6 by 
the Austrian faction at Rome. At any rate, he showed 
his displeasure more openly by increasing the Austrian 
garrison at Ferrara as a protest against Papal policy. 
But here England and France stepped in and sent 
fleets to the Bay of Naples, while Palmerston 
nounced that the Austrian troops must depait at 
once. Metternich reluctantly complied, and in 
December 1847 Ferrara was evacuated. The result 
of this set-back to Austria was a rising-'in Naples and 
the 't,ranting of a Constitution to Piedmont by King 
Charles Albert. 

If he failed to coerce the Pope, ' Metternich was 
equally unsuccessful in bringing over the Archduke 
Leopold to his views. This Prince ruled wisely and 
well over Tuscany, aided by a councillor of very 
Liberal ' tendencies, Cosimo Ridolfi. Metternich 
clamoured for the dismissal'^of Ridolfi, but Leopold 
insisted on retaining him. 

In the north-east the patriot' Manin was inciting 
his countrymen in Venice to rise against the domina- 
tion of Austria. It was evident that Italy wzs 
ripe for taking advantage of the general upheaval 
of 1848. 

In order to show that, when he liked, Metternich 
could pursue an honest, firm and undeviating policy, 
it is interesting to note his attitude towards the 
quarrel between the Porte and its vassal, Mehemet 
Ali, Pasha of Egypt, a quarrel he described to the 
Austrian Ambassador in Paris as " that detestable 
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business, which every reasonable Power ought to be 
glad to have nothing to do with." ^ * 

Mehemet Ali had demanded Syria as a reward for 
his services to the Porte in the Greek War. When 
the Turkish Government refused, the PaJha sent his 
son Ibrahim with an army into Syria. The Turkish 
generals who opposed him were defeated and Con- 
stantinople was threatened. Turkey implored the 
aid of Russia, who, always ready to have a finger in 
ai'» O.^toman pie, sent ships and troops to h<jr succour. 

It was now that the Powers intervened. Metternicfi, 
irritated with Russia’s success in the last phase of the 
Near Eastern Question, joined England and France 
in their representations to Russia. His aim wa;i to 
lay the bfigbear of Russian ^csigps on Turkey without 
coming to an open break, and the only waly of gaining 
his end appeared to be by arranging peace at any 
price between the Porte and Egypt. As he wrote to 
Count Appon^d in Paris, " The existence and preserva- 
tion of the, Ottoman Porte, whatever anomalies it 
may prssent in many res-pgets with Christian civiliza- 
tion, are a con^mon benefit for Europe and in especial 
a political necessity fo's Austria.” 

At first Metternioh’s efforts to turn Mehemet Ali 
and the Porte into path's of peace seemed likely to 
be successful, especially ,when Mehemet agreed to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
on condition of receiving Syria. It m«ant the aban- 
donment of Metternich’s principle of supporting the 
integrity of the Ottoman dominions, but it also 
meant peace. At this time, although suspicious of 
France, Metternich thought that Great Britain and 
Russia were sincerely' anxious for peace. ‘‘We 
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acquit Russia,” he had written to Neumann in London 
in Februar^f 1833; “ of any aggressive views in regard 
to the Ottoman Empire.” 

But Russia stole a march on him and upset all his 
calculations She induced Turkey to sign the Treaty 
of Unkiar Skelessi, by which Russia gained a voice 
in Turkish internal affairs and formed a military 
alliance with Turkey, and the passage of the Darda- 
nelles was forbidden to foreign ships. 

Metternich, England, and France were furiojii§ «t 
tliis clever and successful diplomatic move. But* 
Metternich saw that moderation was essential if a 
European war was to be avoided, and conceive*d the 
ideg of posing as the old friend of RusMa and offering 
to mediate between her and the two Western Powers! 
Metternich' arranged a meeting with the Czar at 
Miinchengratz and simultaneously dispatched Notes 
to the Governments of England and France. 

His diplomacy was successful. England and 
France, suspended their warlike preparations, and 
Austria and Russia made an agreement guaranteeing 
the integrity of Tur?:ey. For the time Metternich 
might plume himself upon hi*: abilities as a peace- 
maker, though Turkey’s refusal to allow the French 
and English fleets to pass the Dardanelles bid fair to 
renew the danger. ® 

Nor was it long before Mehemet Ali again revolted. 
This time he^ was supported by an extraordinary 
wave of popular feeling in France, while the Sultan 
was backed by England and Russia. 

Austria was courted by both sides, and the Czar 
even undertook another journey, to Teplitz to try 
and win over Metternich to his side. 
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But Mettemich's great object wat to avoid war, 
and he steadfastly refused to intervene, though he 
announced that if war broke out, Austria would 
willingly mediate. He probably felt tha^ the two 
Oriental potentates were better left to fight out their 
quarrel in their own way. ■* 

France, the champion of the Pasha of Egypt, also 
endeavoured to gain Austria’s support, but Metter- 
nich’s only reply was to suggest a Congress at Con- 
sJ;antiiX)ple, which did not prove acceptable. *As early* 
as 1833 Metternich suspected France of designs on 
Egypt, .and wrote to Proke^ch at Alexandria, “ Fr:>nce 
looks upon Egypt as a conquest w’hich sooner or later 
nvist be hers.” 

In 1839 three disas 1 ;ers bekll the Ottomar.Irmpire ; 
their fleet was captured, their army was defeated, 
and the Sultan died ; and the question arose whether 
Russia would seize the favourable opportunity, 
invade the Turkish dominions anti probably cause 
a universal war. 

So gra\^ seemed the crisis that when he went for 
his usual autumn visit to Johannisberg, .\lctternirh 
took with him the whole of the Chancellor’s staff. 
Here he was besieged* by the representatives of the 
confiding parties. England sought his aid for the 
preservation of Turkish Integrity. France, still 
suffering from. Egyptomania, urged the rights of her 
pet Pasha. This was what Metternich loved. He 
professed neutrality, but it was very evident that* he 
would ultimately declare for the English policy of 
propping up the Ottoman Empire. 

At last, early in 1840, England, Austria, Prussia 
nnd Russia agreed to coerce the Pasha of Egypt. 

16 
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The war feiver whjch raged in France was quenched by , 
threats from the four allied powers, and Metternich, 
ever eager to be on the winning side, sent an Austrian 
squadron t^o join Stopford, the British Admirai who 
was entrusted with the task of crushing the Egyptian 
fleet. ' • 

The successful co-operation of the Austrian and 
British squadrons awoke in Metternich quite a cordial, 
of temporary, affection for Great Britain, of which the 
outward and visible sign was a warm letter of ^hank;^ 
to Stopford written on behalf of the Austrian Emperor. 

Tijie only danger now was the warlike instincts of 
the Porte, engendered by success . and backed up 
indirectly by Palmerston and the British Government. 
Seeing this, Metteiniclf, in the interests of peace, 
supported France in her appeal that Egypt should be 
saved to Mehemet Ali. This formed the basis of 
that peaceful settlement which was ultimately made 
at the end of 1840. 

Mehemet Ali acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Porte and kept Egypt. 'l\ietternich’s policy through- 
out had been singularly free from intrigue, moderate 
and consistent, and he had succeeded in detaching 
France from her friendship with England. This had 
long been the aim of Metternich. He had jealously 
watched the effect of the rapprochment of the Western 
Powers, as illustrated by the Belgian Question and 
the revolutionary movement in Italy. “ Every- 
where,” he had written in 1833, “ we find the same 
boastful spirit, the same inordinate desire on the 
part of the French Government to engross at whatever 
cost the leading questions of the day.” He had 
warned the French ambassador at Vienna that Great 
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Britain was making France a catspaw, and compared 
their alliance to that of Man and the Horse, and 
endeavoured, by keeping up a correspondence with 
Louis Philippe’s sister, who had grejit influence 
over that king, to maintain a check on French 
policy. 

This aim had been achieved in the solution of the 
problem of Mehemet Ali. In October 1834 Metternich 
celebrated the completion of twenty-hve years’ service 
as Minister. In spite of the congratulations whidi 
were showered upon him and the handsome medal 
with cwhich his subordinh,tes presented liim, did he 
reflect upon the change which had come ovei\^his 
position in Europe during the last decade, nay, even 
since the Revolutioii of 1830 ? To others, .at least, it 
must have been rfianifest. 

Though still a commanding figure in liuropean 
politics and a statesman whose advice was frequently 
sought by the^most acute diplomatists, the policy he 
now pursued was more timid, more elastic, less enter- 
prising. ' He feared isolation and liked to^ be on the 
winning side more and more as years advanced. He 
trimmed and temporized, always seeking the welfare 
of Austria and a balance of power in luirope. Though 
it \vas manifest to all that in Greece, in Belgium, in 
Portugal, in Spain and in South America, his system 
had been flouted and that the power of the Holy 
Alliance was broken, he was content to yield to the 
inevitable. Where he was strong in Germany, in 
Italy, and in Switzerland, he still sought to repress 
Liberalism with a heavy hand. But already we have 
seen how Italy and Germany were rousing themselves 
to shake off the fetters of his system, and ere his (jwn 
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fall Switzeriand 'was destined, under the aegis of 
Palmerston, to deal the last shattering blow. 

The last years of Metternich’s control of Austrian 
foreign policy are melancholy reading. Already^ 
before the forces of revolution had hurled him from 
power, he witnessed the taurnph of Liberal principles 
in almost all those portions of Europe where he had 
combated them most fiercely. He felt in his heart of 
hearts that his efforts had been in vain, and although 
iif the years previous to 1848 he made a few despair- 
ing efforts, which ended in ignominious failure, to 
gather up the threads of his old policy, for the.most 
part he seemed resigned tc the inevitable and con- 
tented himself with grumbling criticisms and sinislei; 
prophecies-^ of the evils -ihreatening the generation 
which had grown up around him. 

One specious success appeared to attend the last 
years of his power. In 1846 Austrian troops occupied 
the free Republic of Cracow. This course had been 
suggested by the Czar to Metternich at the Conference 
at Munchengratz, when At was agreed to' occupy 
Cracow with troops contributed by the three Eastern 
Powers in 1823 as a means of punishing the inhabitants 
for their active participation in the Polish Revolution. 
Then Metternich had hesitated, but later, partly 
from territorial greed, partly from fear that Russia 
or Prussia might seize it if Austria did not, he deter- 
mined to act upon the Czar’s suggestion. The opposi- 
tion of Prussia nearly led to a war between Austria 
and England, Prussia and France. But Metternich 
relied on the enmity which had spiung up between 
France and Great Britain over the Spanish marriages, 
and calmly retained his acquisition. 
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Though he had apparently scored a success, it was 
a great blunder. Not only had Austria, by splitting 
up the last surviving portion of Poland, the independ- 
ence* of which had been guaranteed at the Congress 
of Vienna, belied her fidelity to the Holy Alliance, 
but the traditional policy <>f Maria Theresd, Kaunitz, 
and the old Austrian statesmanship, of maintaining 
an Independent Poland as a buffer-state against 
Russian aggression had been cast to the winds. 

„ Fci a moment, in 1843, the Grecian Question rose 
to prominence when King Otto was forced to grant 
constitutional governmerft. Metternich, in thc^ hope 
of reviving Austria’s influence at Athens, hopelessly 
extinguished by the issue of the struggle for independ- 
ence, stro^?e to procure a^Sonference of the Powers 
for the purpose bf coercing Greece. But his appeal 
met with no response ; the day of intervention under 
Austrian leadership was over, and Metternich re- 
luctantly left Grecian affairs to be composed by 
Russia, Great Britain and France. 

Ever "since 1830 Switzerland had occuiiied the 
attention of Hie Austrian Chancellor. In 1834 he 
had written to Count Apponyi : ‘‘ It is the July 
Revolution that has* made Switzerland what she is ; 
tha^ unhappy country no longer possesses a govern- 
ment, whether central of cantonal ; what governs 
them is the.Clubs, and they consist of all the human 
dregs of Europe.” He also compared the combating of 
revolutionary doctrines in Switzerland with establish- 
ing quarantine against an Eastern plague, and talked 
of drawing ” a moral cordon ” round Switzerland. 

Matters went from bad to worse, and a religious as 
well as political schism rent the Cantons into two 
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camps. Practically the Catholic Cantons, headed 
by Lucerne, identified themselves with the opposition 
to the Liberal and reforming party, which consisted 
chiefly of Protestants. For the sake of cohesion 
these Catholic Cantons formed themselves into a 
league called the “ Sonde, bund ” for the maintenance 
of the old feudal forms of _ government. 

Now Metternich in the ordinary course of things 
would have supported the Catholic Cantons without 
hesitation.’ But he had always had a great av^ersion, 
to the Jesuits as representing an element liable to 
disturb stability in government by religious fanaticism, 
and it happened that the first act of the “ Sonderbund ” 
ha(f been to recall the Jesuits to Lucerne. At first this 
was enough to deter kL^dernicn from intervening 
on behalf of the reactionary party. But when, in 
1847, a majority of the Federal Assembly decided to 
overthrow the “ Sonderbund ” and exgel the Jesuits, 
Metternich at once endeavoured to put the Concert 
of the Powers in motion for the coercion of this revolu- 

\S' 

tionary movement and the defence of the reactionary 
Cantons. Palmerston, who was determined to secure' 
the victory of the Liberals, wfiom he knew to be the 
stronger party in Swit;zerland,* created delay after 
delay by not answering the notes addressed byothc 
Continental Powers to the British Foreign Office, while 
at the same time he urged the Swiss Liberals to strike. 

In the end the Liberal Cantons overwhelmed the 
reactionaries and expelled the Jesuits, and the Powers, 
finding that there was no longer any “ Sonderbund ” 
to defend, could merely look foolish. Metternich, 
though he had no sympathy with the Jesuits, was 
furious at the pernicious example of successful 
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Liberalism displayed at the very j:hreshold of the 
Austrian Empire. He strove to induce Ihe Powers 
to let Austrian troops intervene in Switzerland. 
Perhaps he might have succeeded, but it was too 
late.* Swiss Liberalism was saved by the^ Revolution 
of 1848. ^ • 

It was, perhaps, fitting that Great Britain, which 
by her policy under Canning had indirectly done so 
miich to break through the meshes of Metternich’s 
system, should also deliver the Snal blow. Every- 
whk^ Metternich saw disaster overtaking the fabric 
of Austrian supremacy vihich he had raised up with 
so much toil. Russia had to a great extent '^taken 
her place in the Councils of Europe. In Germany. 
*Pmssia waft fast be^omin^ serious rival to Austrian 
ii^fluence. The Zollverein, or Tariff Union, which 
sie formed almost with the aid of Metternich, had 
bound her to her smaller neighbours and assured her 
of faithful supporters in any future struggle. This 
;'act was obyious to all and had its effect in the«growth 
of opposition to the Mfette^nich system in the Diet, 
in the Universities, and in evefyday life. 'laberalism 
took heart ; if Austrkn diplomacy sustained cliecks 
from Liberal statesmen abroad, why slioiild Germany 
consent to be dictated 'to from Vienna ? Lvents 
were more and more tending towards that general 
uprising of intellectual as well as physical opposition 
which overwhelmed the system symbelized by the 
Carlsbad Decrees. 
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Nature of the Austrian Constitution — The Council of State and the 
Privy Council " — Dependence of the Constitution for its smioth 
working upQn the character of the Emperor — The prevalence of 
“‘Ved tape” and lack of initiative — This condition of aftairswas, 
not the result of the Metternich system — Metternich was not the 
deadly opponent of all reform — Hi*’ attempts to reform the Coilncil 
of Stat*::^ — Death of the Emperor Francis — Character of FeMinmd 
— Metternich’s position under the new ruler —His rivalry wth 
Kolbwrat causes much anxiety to Archduke Louis, who has to kieg 
the peace — Evil results upon |he administration — Creation of :he 
Conference o'l State — Metternich' 5 ^attitude towards the Press — l\e 
Zollverein — Metternich desires to procure Austria's inclusion n 
it — Scheme for a Mid-European Tariff Union — Failing in ths, 
Metternich endeavours to reform and assimilate the Tariff systems d 
the Austrian Empire — But is equally unsuccessfr’ — Explanation d 
Metternich’s apparent inditfercnce to the need of internal reforn 
in Austria — Such efforts as he makes towards reform aije balked b> 
opposition in the Council — Reforms ^re constantly shelved until the 
eve of the 18/8 Revolution# -A strong party antagonistic to Metter- 
nich is formed at Court — Metternich’s relations Vith the Church — 
Growing desire in Austria for Metternich’s resignation 

T he Constitution of Austria until 1848 was Feudal 
— in origin, in form, and in intricacy. There 
was no Ministry in the modern sense of the word ; 
the work of administration was carried on by a series 
of Court Officers, that is to say, each department 
of State, such as Finance or War, and each of the 
three chief divisions of the Empire, Austria Proper, 
Hungary and Transylvania, were controlled by 
separate Councils holding office from the Crown, 
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) For instance, military matters were administered 
by the famous Aulic Council of War ; Foreign policy 
and the business of the Imperial Household by the 
House - Court - and State - Chancellor (Metternich’s 
office) ; while Hungary was ruled by an Aulio Chancellor 
of its own. All those braiifhes of Goveriynent, as 
well as Police Censoiship, Justice and the rest, were 
entirely separate from each Mother. At the meetings 
of the various Councils, measures were in most cases 
carried by a majority of votes, but the President 
fiad power to veto any decision which he deemed 
inadvisable. , 

The Empress Maria Theresa, seeing that there? was 

a lack of cohesion and intercommunication betwi»en 

« 

the various ‘Court offices, forpacd^ a Council of State, 
to which she invited representatives from thb various 
departmental Councils for the purpose of giving her 
advice, associating with them carefully chosen states- 
men of experience. So long as the Court offices 
and Council pf State were suffered to perform, their 
original fjmetions, no ne'cd i^'as felt of a Ministry in 
the modern seqse of the woref.* But the • Ifmpcror 
hrancis, by enlarging the Council of State, diminished 
its prestige, and in part superseded it, since he fre- 
quently either attended himself to matters referred 
np from the department.^., or disposed of them in 
Cabinet-Fashion ” by handing them over to a 
Minister or even an ordinary member o( the Court. 
This custom of derogating the lunperor’s powers 
to a few trusty advisers developed a sort of Privy 
Council, existing side by side with the Council of 
State and performing much the same functions. 
Neither satisfied the crying need of the Austrian 
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Constitution for^ a central and authoritative connecting 
link between the various departments. 

So long as the Emperor Francis lived, the position 
was tolerable. He was a remarkably capable man 
of business, and actually succeeded in the formidable 
task of .gathering all ^he threads of Austrian Ad- 
ministration into his own hands. Still, all depended 
upon the capacity of the Emperor, and in spite of 
the industry of Francis, his system was not beneficial 
to the .proper working of the Constitution. The 
feeling that the whole administration centred" in tlte 
Emperor engendered a uriversal desire to shift re-,' 
sportsibility, and his constant interference in the 
minutest details checked individual initiative. No 
subordinate would ;no\je a step ..without rthe sanction . 
of his im'mediate superior, and a remarkably cumbrous 
system of appeals to the Emperor in cases where one 
official considered that he had suffered injustice from 
another caused interminable inquiries and com- 
missions, which sometimes resulted iij a trumpery 
case occupying the tirnc o# busy officials Jor many 
years without any conclusion being reached. 

Moreover, the amount of .red tape prevailing in 
the Court offices would be almost incredible even to 
the severest critic of the 'old British War Office. It 
was an inviolable maxim.-that every case for which 
there was no precedent must be referred to the 
Emperor. One example will suffice. If a conscript, 
summoned for military service claimed exemption, 
and his claim, however just, did not exactly conform 
to those urged and granted in any previous case, the 
matter must be referred to the Emperor. Yet the 
duty of determining the total number of recruits to 
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be annually raised, a number which naturally varied 
indefinitely year by year, rested entirely in the hands 
of the Aulic Council of War. 

Again, the Emperor’s habit of entrusting unofficial 
personages with the most important affairs of State 
and requesting their advice, the absence’ of any 
definite connexion between the Court offices, the 
Council of State, and what we may call, for want of 
a better word, the “ Cabinet,” and of any definition 
()[ theiy, respective spheres of duty, gave rise to an 
extraordinary amount of jealousy and misunderstand- 
ing between the various uiembers of .this inimitable 
bureaucracy. 

tThc result was that an enormous amount of work 
was accomplished day by ,^ay in the various depart- 
ments of Austrian Government with no tangible 
result. Quieta non movcrc was as much the motto 
of Francis as it was of Walpole, and it has been w(dl 
said that under nis system “ the machinery of Austrian 
administration ceased to move.” No reform, or 
suggestion of reform, in the C-mstitution was suffered 
for a moment. “ Let us sleep upon it,” is said to 
have been Francis’ favourite reply when a new sug- 
gestion was put before him, and sleep was the dominant 
characteristic of the Austrian limpire. 

It is most unfair to call this state of affairs the 
result of Mctternich’s system, h'rom first to last, up 
to the date of Francis’ death, it was Fraheis’ system. 
That Metternich was to blame for not thrusting his 
views upon the Emperor, and insisting on changes 
which he knew were necessary, may be asserted with 
some justice. That was the fault of the Chancellor’s 
yielding nature. The truth is, that Francis, while he 
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left Mettprnich a free hand in Foreign policy, practi-' 
cally controlled the Home Department single-handed. 
He might ask Metternich’s advice ; he might even 
entrust him with the management of some .special 
detail, l^ut, undoubtedly, Francis was responsible 
in the main for the facFthat a “ disastrous system of 
finance founded on a mere delusion— the extinction 
of the old National Debt — increased annually the 
burden of interest due by the State, without furnishing 
(by way* of compensation any new capital op(jn 
fresh sources of national wealth ; a bigoted attachment 
to whatever v'as establislied, closed a door .against 
such improvements in the legislative or executive 
departments as were suitable to the exigencies 
of the times ; and even, when' a conviction of the 
necessity of reforms was ackno'^'ledged they were 
delayed, or their effect rendered nugatory, by numer- 
ous doubts and by endless discussions as to whether, 
in place of the alteration proposed, something better 
might not perhaps be substituted.” ^ 

In spite of this, ljp«:is never quite lost'his popu- 
larity ; hor in all probability did he ever know that 
he had even aroused any discontent, although in his 
later years the example of a mdre Liberal government* 
in neighbouring countries and the rise of national 
spirit even in Austria boded ill for the continuance 
of his system. 

If it be faken for granted that the system under 
which Austria was governed, at any rate up to 1835, 
was that of the Emperor Francis, and not Metternich’s, 
it will be unnecessary to examine the details of its 

^ Genesis of the Austrian Revolution. Coxe’s “ House of Austria,” 
Bohn’s Library Edition, p. 9. 
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l^vorking except so far as Metternich had a voice 
in it. 

In the interval between the disastrous war of 1809 
and the Russian invasion, many useful reforms were 
carried out in Austria, but' it cannot be ’said that 
Metternich was the author of^them. The reorganiza- 
tion of the Finance, 'for instance, which was in a 
deplorable condition, was entrusted to Count Wallis, 
who performed his task with an unusual display of 
ii^dependence and ability. It is noteworthy that, 
Metternich was at first inclined to oppose Wallis’ 

, suggestions, but eventually, ■•finding that, they received 
wide support, '^armly espoused them. The ^ re- 
organization of the Austrian military system wis 
entrusted to Count Bellega]^e,.a man who, according 
to Metternich, imderstood, as well as I ciid, the 
value of letting men talk,” and it is to him and not 
to Metternich that the credit for its successful ac- 
complishment is' due. The fact is, that Metternich 
was much Joo .busy with the affairs of Europe to* give 
adequate attention to domest-tc,^qucstions ; and the 
obvious desire of Francis to be his own Minister for 
the Interior encouraged him to leave them alone. 

► ‘‘Social Questions, therefore,” he wrote, "I placed 
in thg background, but in the very first rank I placed 
the preservation of what Femained of the Austrian 
Empire.” Aqd for this purpose it was the foreign 
relations of Austria, especially with France, that were 
really important. 

But since it has been frequently asserted that 
Metternich was the deadly enemy of all reform, it is 
worth while to demonstrate that he was constantly 
agitating for a change in the Constitution, and 
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latterly, even -in the Tariff System of the Austrian 
Empire. 

Let it be said once and for all that, however 
timidly and however unsuccessfully he put hjs con- 
victions into force, Mett'ernich was thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity for reform in the Austrian 
Empire. He was often heard to deplore the fact 
that the Empire was administered but not governed. 
The pity of it is that while thoroughly recognizing 
,the need for change, Metternich refused to allojv 
anything to be done by the people ; whatever was 
to be done must be effected for the people by 
the 'Government. Moreover his yielding and pliant 
nature was not proof against opposition, and so Ic^g 
as Francis, or even, as after his death, a'’'strong party 
at Court opposed all reform Metternich could not 
harden his heart to carry out what he knew to be 
right and necessary. 

During the first years of his accession to power, 
Metternich sought to develop the ideas of Kaunitz 
and make the Counc’’ of State a deliberative and 
advisory' body, subordinate only to the Emperor, and 
acting as a connecting link between the Emperor 
and the various Court offices tlnd between the Court 
offices themselves. This would have relieveci the 
Emperor from attending to a mass of details while 
preserving his superior power, and would have helped 
to remedy Chat great defect of the Austrian Constitu- 
tiort — the complete severance of the executive from 
the legislative power. Xlso he was continually 
suggesting to Francis schemes for the improvement 
of the relations between the central and local govern- 
ments and the general administration of the various 
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dependencies of . the Austrian Empire. these 

schemes were constantly shelved by Francis, and to 
Metternich’s bitter disappointment were ncvk put 
into force. It must be admitted, however, that he 
never tried to force Francis to accept !iis views ; 
that would have belied his characteristic disiilclination 
to sacrifice favour to principles. 

We may, then, pass over rapidly that portion of 
domestic politics which coincides with the reign of 
^rancis^ merely emphasizing the fact thSt to aM 
intents and purposes no change took place in the 
Constitution, and that evCry foreign influence whic-h 
might have aroused discontent in Austria was rigidly 
e.vcludcd by a complicated system of Police, Press 
Censor, and'ProtectJVe Tagff.* • 

The Emperor Francis died on March 2nd, 1835. 
He had only fallen ill on February 25th, but by the 
28th it was clear that he was dying. Princess Metter- 
nich in her Diary relates how her cook temporarily 
raised the Chancellor’^ hopes for the himperor’s 
recovery In a curious manneiH^^ She won 2,800 florins 
in a lottery after purchasing three tickets bearing 
the following numbers :* 12 (the date of the Emperor’s 
birth was February l2th),^ 43 (March 1st, the date 
when the Princess made the entry in her Diary was 
the 43rd anniversary of his accession), and 67, which 
was the age oi the Emperor. “ We look upon this,” 
wrote the Princess, “ as a good omen.” * 

But superstition, not for the first time in the wdrld’s 
history, proved a broken reed. On the very day 
when these words were written in the Princess’ Diary 
the old Emperor passed away. The immediate cause 
was exhaustion from excessive bleeding by the doctors. 
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at the age of thirty-six. His constitiftion yjas delicate, 
and at one time his life had been despaired of. He 
had obtained some previous experience of govern- 
ment, for Francis had taken care that^ instruction 
in statecraft should formWrt of his training. He 
was weak, kind-hearted, aro full of good intentions, 
but it was obvious f#om the :^rst that his health would 
never permit him to take a prominent part in public 
affairs. , 

Still it was equally obvious that he intended .fo 
retain Vetternich in power, and obepng the instruc- 
tions pf his father’s will tb rely entirely upon W^ietter- 
nich, " my truest servant and best friend,” he received 
lym with marked affecuon when he came to offer 
his congratulation^ ” 'Qjey* feel at Court,” wrote 
Princess Mettemith joyfully, "how necessJTry he is 
to them.” Soon afterwards, in a very friendly 
letter, the new Emperor confirmed the Chancellor in 
his appointmenlis. 

Nevertljeless, Metteiiych’s position was in a* sense 
altered. ‘Ferdinand never placed the same .complete 
and peculiar trust in his Chancellor as Mettemich 
had enjoyed under F^ncis. Moreover, Ferdinand’s 
ill-health prevented him, even if he had had the 
ability, gathering iri^o his own hands the reins 
of Austrian Administration. This meant that there 
would be a, struggle for power amongst the more 
prominent statesmen, and that the inherent weakness 
of the Austrian Constitution, the complete separation 
of the Legislative and Executive, would be enhanced. 
And here let it be remarked that if only Mettemich 
had been a statesman, and not merely a brilliant 
diplomatist, he would have chosen this moment for 
17 
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the proseqution' of reforms. He pr in his 
Memoirs to have constantly urged ' Francis in this 
direction, and to have been invariably thwarted by 
the Emperor. Why, then, did he not makq his 
influence felt at the accr'ssion of a new Emperor, 
eager to benefit his subjecti., eager to secure popularity ? 
True, the reign began with some mild and salutary 
measures, and the Italian political prisoners confined 
in the dungeons of Spielberg and Munkaez, for whose 

release Metternich had often interceded with Francis, 

• ** 

were suffered to emigrate to America. But the 
golden opportunity for renledying the defects pf the 
constitution, and for modifying that, system whereby 
the* inhabitants of the Austrian dominions wei;e 
treated like unreasoning children by a s'onanolent if 
patriaiciia'l government, was allowed to slip by. Too 
acute not to observe what was required, but too weak 
to do aught beyond state his views, Metternich, has 
laid himself open to the charge of aiding and abetting 
that effete system which Frapeis had developed and 
which was to last until the forces of Revolution 
overwhelmed it. 

The persons with whom Metternich shared the 
chief power in the State were three in number. There 
was the famous chief of police, Sedlinitzky, who cyried 
out with admirable precision all those complicated 
measures designed to protect Austria from the noxious 
and revolutionary influences of the outside world, 
and’ repress such ebullitions of Liberal enthusiasm 
as threatened the tranquillity of the slumbering 
nations within. But far more important to Austria 
were the relations between Metternich and Count 
Kolowrat, State-and-Conference Minister, who con- 
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fined himself to the sphere of internal politics. 
Kolowrat was Vistocratic, ambitious, and a keen 
reformer, eage|[ for the rights of the middle classes 
and the amelioration of the peasants’ lot. 

Now Metternich was, al has been observed before, 
not averse to reform ; owy he was more cautious 
than Kolowrat, wht» was inclined to take risks. The 
real danger lay in the fact’that Metternich regarded 
Kolowrat as his rival, and sought to undermine his 
influence. From this time, two {Parties were formed 
at Cohrt, supporting Kolowrat and Metternich re- 
■spectively, and a sordid struggle fq;r predominance 
began which was fraught with serious consequences 
for Austria, fhe balance was held by Archfluke 
Louis, the Empesor’s uncl^ JHfe held no definite 
post, but since the accession of Ferdinand,4*^ repre- 
sented the Emperor in the Council of State, and being 
hard-working and business-like, practically held the 
supreme positson in the State. The late Emperor 
had placed great confidence in him, and the Archduke 
endeavoured to follow out his brother’s principles 
in every respect. “ No change,” was almost a fetish 
with him, and like his brother he reposed the_jnost 
implicit trust in Mctternich’s abilities. Ferdinand’s 
ill-health enhanced the defects of the constitution. 
There was no responsibftj head, and in spite of the 
efforts of Archduke Louis to hold the balance the 
State was torn by rivalries, which it seenwd impossible 
to heal. The climax came in 1836, when the illness of 
Ferdinand made it positively necessary to form a 
central board of control. At this period the party 
opposed to Metternich was so strong that his fall 
seemed a probable contingency. 
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Now was the opportunity for remedying some of 
the evils of the constitution. It ^as absurd, for 
instance, that two G^uncils, the Councjil of State and 
what we have hitherto called the Privy Council, 
should exist' side by side, fuldlling similar and similarly 
undefined ‘functions, neither forming a link between 
the Emperor or the Court offices,, which was so much 
needed, especially in the present emergency. The 
rivalries of Metternich and Kolowrat prevented all 
chance of ' any sweeping reform ; at the most a com- 
promise might be expected. For Kolowrat was’ 
President of the Council of»State (though, since the 
Council worked in sections, his Presidency was only 
noniinal) and wanted to convert this body into a 
Council of Regency .with the view of CGcuring the 
chief py /.v" himself. Metternich, who was President 
of the Council of Conferences or Privy Council, wag 
equally anxious to enlarge the powers of that body, 
and was supported by Archduke LouL, who exerted 
all his efforts in the interests of ^peace. , 

Metternich relied upon his support and thpit of the 
heir apparent, Archduke Francis Joseph, to establish 
his .predominance permanency and indisputably, 
and the strife became so bitter- that in the autumn 
of 1836 Kolowrat temporarily gave up politics in 
disgust and retired to his estates, whence all efforts 
at conciliation failed to draw him. 

At length" the tension and confusion became so 
serious that all parties combined to reconcile the 
rivals, and chiefly at the earnest request of Archduke 
Louis, Metternich agreed to Kolowrat's suggestion 
for the creation of a Supreme Council called the 
Conference of State, the most prominent members 
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of which should be Metternich, Kolowral* the Arch- 
dukes Francis and Louis. The latter was appointed 
President, as representing the Emperor. The Council 
of 9tate was to remain ■with Kolowrat «s President 
of that section of it whiq^i dealt with Finance and 
internal affairs. O^utwardly everyone seemed satis- 
fied. Kolowrat’s suggestions had been accepted, 
while at the same time Metternich became almost as 
powerful as he had been in the lifetime Qf Francis. 

•He obtained a free hand in foreign affairs and, thanks 
to the cordial support of ^Archduke Louis, was usually 
able *to make his influence felt in * internal 'affairs 
as well. But as a matter of fact the new-faoglcd 
Conference; of Stal;^ failed to improve the situation ; 
it even made the confusion worse, since t;ferg w'ere 
now three Councils instead of two, and not a whit 
more cohesion between the various units of adminis- 
tration than before. Nor, which was little less impor- 
tant, did it end the rivalry between Kolowrat and 
Metternich. * 

It is curious that nearly every statesman in Austria 
at this period recogiiized the need for reform and 
the numerous anorrialies of the constitution ; yet 
none of them dared to take the initiative for fear of 
jeoparding their own pbsition. It was almost un- 
fortunate that in the Austrian Empire there seemed 
no danger Of Revolution, which might have spurred 
Metternich and his colleagues to action. But. the 
system of Francis, which remained in force after his 
death, was so mild that probably the inhabitants of 
the Austrian Empire were happier than those of any 
other portion of the Continent. It must be remem- 
bered that the internal policy of the Austrian Govern- 
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ment was ji-reventive rather than punitive, and when 
we talk, of a rigorous Police system, ^and a rigorous 
Press-supervision, we mean that Austria was carefully 
protected from all outside influence, and not that 
she was l\arshly or unre^onably used. Even Sed- 
linitzky’s police measures were^^ preventive rather 
than aggressive. The people of Austria, happily 
unconscious of the storms that raged in neighbouring 
countries, Jiardly perceived that they were governed 
at all, and tranquilly busied themselves incueasing' 
their material prosperity. ^ 

Lik& Francis,^ Metternich was averse to anydihing 
that encouraged the masses to think or subjected 
them to outside influences. Thus t^e forbacje Austriari 
studeqt^ to visit foreign ‘universities, discouraged 
the study of history, philosophy and politics, and 
opposed the influence of the Church, especially in 
the matter of education. . » 

For j;he execution of such a policy a strict control 
of the Press was very necessary, and Metternich 
often gave proof of his sense of the importance of the 
Censor. It is true that Mettesnich used the Censor 
much more mildly than had been the case in the time 
of Francis. A great deabof smuggling of literature 
was allowed, and Metterfiich himself frequently 
bought wcrks nominally banned by the Censor, and 
even lent thfm to his friends if he admired them for 
beauty or learning. Although he objected to Austrian 
authors publishing their books at home, he was quite 
willing to wink at their publishing them abroad ; 
foreign authors, on the other hand, were always 
made much of at Vienna, and the Chancellor loved 
to entertain them and talk over with them literary 
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and scientific' subjects. Indeed, so early as the 
beginning of 1630, Metternich had coifceived the 
idea of establiAing an Academy at Vienna. « 

But Mettermch always considered that control of 
the i’ress was one of the fi^t principles of flovernment. 
Napoleon had once told him that he would .not under- 
take to govern Frajice for three months with Liberty 
of the Press, and Metternicll endeavoured to act upon 
these lines in Austria. “ A temporary Censorship,” 
he once remarked, ” is nonsense,*” and he affirrned 
that “no government can pursue a firm and undeviat- 
ing course when it is exposed daily to the influence 
of such dissolvent conditions as the Freedom* of the 
Press.” Acting on these principles the ChaiMellor 
kept a firm hand* on the Press ; as he had used it 
during the struggle wth Napoleon to i'oiipteract 
the Bulletins of the “ Moniteur,” so after 1815 he 
used it to stifle the discussion and dispersion of Liberiil 
views in Austria and in Germany at large. He made 
his secretary, Pilat, (yditor of the Austrian Begbachter 
(Observer) and often wrote articles in it himself ; 
he controlled, the Vienna Jahrbucher, anc? even sub- 
jected historical productions to the fatherly super- 
vision of the Censors, of which there were no less than 
twelve in Vienna. The manner in which every word 
which savoured, however remotely, of national or 
Liberal enthusiasm or ideals was deleted by the 
Censors was sometimes extremely ludisrous. In the 
case of a work treating of events quite unconnected 
with the Austrian Empire the expression “'heroic 
champions,” was altered to “ brave soldiers,” while 
the sentence “ a band of youthful heroes who flocked 
around the glorious standard of their country,” 
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became, at the direction of the Censor, “*a considerable 
number oJ young men who volifntarily enlisted 
themseWes for the public service.” ^ f 

As has been already remarked, liletternich was 
not at heart opposed to Liberal measures. But 
his nature, was the reverse of independent, and while 
Francis lived he was content to lot his views coincide 
with those of his master— the more readily because 
he was still haunted continually by the spectre of 
Revolution. 

To understand Metternich’s real views we“ must 
glance at the period subsequent to Francis’ death. 
After that date a distinct change came over Metter- 
nich<’s attitude towards internal affairs. Not only 
did he take much more interest in them but^he showed 
himself fii. be animated by ^a real desire to benefit 
Austria. That he failed to accomplish his aim was- 
not altogether his fault, but was due partly to Jhe 
opposition which he encountered at eVery turn, and 
which he dared not face, and partly to the peculiar 
conditions existing in the Austrian Empire. ", 

That he 'was by no means indifferent to the domestic 
requirements of Austria is illustrated by his attitude 
towards the Refoi'm of the Constitution and the 
Question of Tariff Reform. ‘ ^ 

The rise of the Prussian Zollverein® is the most 
striking instance in history of the power of commercial 
ties. Recognising how valuable would be the aid of 
the smaller states of Germany to Prussia in the 
inevitable struggle with Austria, the Government of 
Berlin had conceived the idea of gradually absorbing 

' W. H. Stiles, " Austria 1848-49, London 1852/’ vol. i. p. 85. 

* Tariff-Union. 
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by a commercial union all those petty Spates which 
were accustomed to look, some to Austria, some to 
Prussia, for gumance in their political transacfions. 

The growth V>f the Zqllverein had been gradual, 
quiet and eminently su<ipessful, and T)y 1833 it 
included, apart from ins'ignificant Stafes, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Electoml Hessj, Wiirtcmberg, Bavaria 
and Saxony. At first Metternich was alarmed, and 
pursued his usual policy in such cases of sending 
.round Notes to the smaller States begging them to 
withdraw their allegiance to an Organization which 
seemod to threaten Austtian supremacy in Germany. 
But he soon demisted, eiiher because he felt he was 
doing Prussia an injustice in attributing to her political, 
when she Ws mefely pjirsuiftg •commercial .rims, or 
because, in vicwtif revolutionary movements,' ife did 
not wish to present to Europe the spectacle of a 
disunited Germany. 

Instead he now became bent on securing Austria’s 
admittante to the ZolJvcrein. He saw the adv*antage 
of a system curiously similar to that advqcatcd for 
Great Britain by the supporters of Colonial Preference, 
whereby Prussia had become the centre of a group 
of States bound together by the strongest of all ties — 
malarial interests ; and he feared lest the Austrian 
Empire, isolated commercially, might in the end be 
forced against her will to take up a position of political 
isolation. As a result of Metternich’s ‘advocacy of 
Austria’s adhesion to the Zollverein, the scheme- was 
much talked of in official circles in 1834, but apart 
from numerous objections, which perhaps of themselves 
would not have deterred Metternich, the Emperor 
Francis steadfastly refused to discuss the proposition. 
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The dea^h of Francis gave MetternicA a freer hand, 
and in 1836 he again brought the matter into pro- 
ifiinencl and opened negotiations vith. Prussia on 
the subject of Austria’s admittance to the ZollvQrein. 
But when wSiys and meaKs came to be discussed it 
was seen 'that many practical difficulties intervened. 
The conditions of Agriculture and»Tndustry in Austria 
and Prussia were widely dissimilar, and a system of 
monopolies prevailed in the former which ensured 
the opposition of the great manufacturers to any, 
scheme of reform. Also Hungary had different Tariff 
arrangements to those in ottier parts of the Austrian 
Empire. Politically, there ,was a g,reat aversion in 
Austrian official circles to adopting an idea originally 
suggestad by Prussia, asid tt'^ coiftinual di'ead of the 
effect** vhich closer commercial rel'ations with the 
outside world might have upon the Austrian Empire: 

In view of these objections, it seemed inexpedient 
to make any change in the Tariff arrangements of 
Austrik, But the Chancellors never gavQ up the 
idea of s(jcuring Austria’s admission to the 2bllverein, 
for he recognized that, apart from the commercial 
advantages, it would secure *to Austria that pre- 
ponderance in Germany which Prussia seemed in- 
clined to share. On the conclusion of the Ea^ern 
Question, therefore, he returned to the attack. He 
usually spent the Autumn months on his estate at 
Johannisberg, and when travelling through Suabia 
and'. Bavaria to reach it he was able to observe and 
appreciate the benefits accruing to those districts 
from their adhesion to the Zollverein. 

Gradually his ideas developed ; he would establish 
a great Mid-European Zollverein including not only 
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Austria-Hungary but the Italian States as well 
under the lead^ship of Austria. On his retuyi from 
Johannisberg iri Novembej" 1841 he placed his views 
before the Conference of St%te. They wer^ favourably 
received by the Archduke i'rancis and Louis, because 
they were Metternich’s, by Kolowrat, because he 
recognized that their adoption would benefit Austrian 
Commerce. Moreover the Chancellor now obtained 
the support of the great manufacturers and of von 
’Kiibeck, the capable and energetic President of tAe 
Chamber of Commerce. He received great encourage- 
ment ’from the Press an 3 the Public In generaj. A 
commission wasr appointed by the Vienna Trades 
tJnion to report on the Question, and Count von 
Hartig, formerly goverwjr of Lombardy, ,^as com- 
missioned to examine the commercial conditions 
existing in the Austrian Empire in detail and after 
consultation lyith the various provincial officials 
and public bodies proffer his advice to the Government. 

Acting- mainly up^n the report of von llartig, 
who caine to the conclusion that under present con- 
ditions Metternich’s^ scheme was impossible, the 
Government decided not to embark upon it. ’The 
real difficulty was Hungary ; its Tariff arrangements 
wci^ quite different to those of Austria proper, and 
in view of the pronounced national aspirations of 
the Magyars it was dangerous to make drj^stic or ha.sty 
changes, lest they shold result in the total secession 
of Hungary ; and the loss of Hungary was an un- 
thinkable contingency to Austrian statesmen. 

Mettemich, balked in his grand project, set about 
clearing the ground for future efforts in the same 
direction. With the cordial support of Kiibeck he 
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tried to reform the Austrian Tariff and assimilate 
the Hungarian Tariff to that of the rest of the Empire, 
sounding Prussia at intervals as to' the feasibility 
of Austria’^ inclusion in r,he Zollverein. By *1843 
success seemed certain. But all Metternich’s plans 
were set at nought by a recurrence of the rivalry 
between him and Kolowrat. l*he latter, whether 
unwilling that the Chancellor should score a success, 
or like Hartig really convinced that the scheme was 
ndt feasible, suddenly . appeared to lose all his en-* 
thusiasm. When the question was discussed by the 
Conference of 'State Metteirnich was unfortuftately 
absent. His ally, von Kiibeck, bending to a storm 
of protests from the rich manufacturers against anj' 
modification of the mohopoJb system, went over to 
the opposition, and with little difficulty Kolowrat 
was able to prevent all but a very few unimportant 
changes in the existing commercial arrangemdhts. 
Von Kiibeck, realizing too late the foUy of his conduct, 
energetically demanded that the question of the 
removal of the prohibitive system should be shelved 
until Metternich’s return. His efforts were useless, 
and ’even the Archduke Louis sacrificed his regard 
for Metternich’s judgment to his fear of change. 

Though Metternich, after this reverse, never a^ain 
came near to obtaining the completion of his darling 
project, he never ceased to hanker after it, and it is 
interesting to note, as a justification of his foresight, 
that twelve years afterwards, in 1853, when he was 
no longer in power, a measure was carried for assimilat- 
ing the Austrian to the Prussian Tariff, the credit of 
which was due chiefly to von Bruck. 

The Machiavellian impression of Metternich, which 
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we receive fr9m the^ history books, inclines us to 
regard him as tte determined opponent of mil reform. 
Moreover, it is 'an unanswerable charge that, although 
no machinery ot Government in Europe was so rusty, 
so ponderous and so ineA as that of the Austrian 
Empire, Metternich did practically nothing to 
alter it. ^ 

Two facts explain Metternith’s apparent indifference 
to the need for internal reform in Austria. He was 
so busy with foreign policy that he simply liad no 
'leisure <or embarking on ambitious domestic schemes, 
and was chiefly bent on {naintaining quiet within the 
Austrian Empire in order that he mighl have freedom 
to put forth air his powers in the arena of werld- 
politics. But the thief reason was that the Emperor 
Francis was his gwn HSfne Secretary, ancHt'is^very 
clear that to the end of his life he suffered Metternich 
only the most remote voice in internal affairs. 

It* is probable that Metternich from the first would 
have preferred some jiecessary changes to bq made 
in the c&nstitution of the Austrian Empire. But 
within Austria^ he, the supreme arbiter of European 
politics, was compag^itively a cipher ; at any rate 
he cannot be blamed because the Austrian constitution 
underwent no repair. 

A* report which Metternich drew up for Francis 
on the Central Administration in Austria proves that 
he perceived defects. “ The government as it is at 
present rests in its daily working too entirely oa the 
principle of centralization. The machine of govern- 
ment goes on because its springs arc well put together 
and well guided, and because there is at the head of 
the administration a Monarch capable of ruling.” 
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Yet he proposed no drastfe remedy, and even 
stated thart ‘“no time is less suited fthan the present 
to brin^ forward in any State reforms ''in a wide sense 
of the word.” Owing to the composkion and variety 
of the Austrian Empire tv/o courses appeared to him 
possible. , The various nationalities might be fused 
into one homogeneous race. But this course he 
lightly dismisses with the remark that Joseph II. had 
tried the experiment and failed miserably. He did 
not mention that*-that unfortunate and well-meaning 
Emperor had gone about it in such a rash, tactless* 
and overbearing manner as, to ensure the ill-success 
of his schemes’. " 

The other alternative was judiciously to balance 
the various nationalities under one head, and this 
praQticaUy amounted to ma'uitaining the old regime. 
Indeed Metternich expressly stated that he considered 
the old system of circles and provinces was good 
enough. He professes, indeed, in kis Memoirs to 
have elaborated a scheme for the central representa- 
tion of the Nation, and complains that i’t was Francis 
who continually shelved it until two months before 
his death, when it was too lata Whether or not we 
are to believe this, the fact remains that the sole 
result of Metternich’s report was to draw still tighter 
the strings of centralization. A single high dffice 
was created under the name of the United Chancery^ 
to superintend the affairs of the Bohemian, Galician 
and Austrian provinces, to which now for the first 
time were added those of Italy and Illyria. 

Thus quieta non movere is the keymote of Mettemich's 
domestic policy, and whereas in the career of most 
statesmen much space is allotted to internal problems. 
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with Metternicji this Sphere of politics was the least 
important and also the least interesting! The reason 
is not hard to 5 nd. In Austria all classes wer^> firmly 
in the grip of tl^e governtlent ; there was at present 
no d’anger of the successful promulgation of revolu- 
tionary doctrines. Abroad, on the other hand, 
these revolutionary (jpctrines were rife. Their example 
for Austria was bad. They must be extinguished. 
And apart from the combat to be waged against 
revolution in Germany and abroad, ther'4 was jt 
issue the vast question of the future of Germany. 
Metternich could afford to leave Austria alone, 

f ' 

and having other interests he did practically* leave 
her alone, at any rate up till the date of Fraacis’ 
death. » • 

Metternich wai by no means averse to’Tefor:^, so 
Jong as it came from the Government and not from 
the demands of the masses. But he looked with alarm 
at the blatant 'Liberalism of Frederick William IV., 
the new King of Prussia, who, full of good intentions, 
and lovipg popularity, was bent on giving Prussia 
a constitution. Accordingly Metternich supported 
Russia in trying to ]j,f event the Prussian Government 
throwing themselves . into the arms of the Liberals, 
because he feared the influence of such a policy on the 
hitherto contented dominions of Austria. He entirely 
underrated the strength of the Liberal Movement in 
Austria, and in spite of the growing •demand for 
reform, up till 1847 the only concessions to it were 
paltry measures of which the shortening of the period 
of military service is a typical illustration. 

Still Metternich had always recognized that if the 
King of Prussia really gave vent to his Liberal aspira- 
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tions, Austria, his next door ireighbour, must either 
follow his 'example or else commence* drastic measures 
againsti. revolutionary tendencies. Thke could be no 
question of maintaining things as they were. When 
therefore in 1847 Prussia -v^as granted a Constitution, 
Metternich preferring, as befitted his cautious nature, 
concessions to force, again took ,up the cause of the 
reform of the Constitution. 

In March 1847 he opened negotiations with Prussia 
t9 discusc the possibility of greater freedom. of the 
Press in Germany. Moreover, in the Conference of 
State, he even gave it as .his opinion that Austria 
ought'' to have a constitution, and with his customary 
elaboration laid before his colleagues two separate 
schemes for broadeiiing the consi^itutional power of 
the fcProviIicial Estates ; at’ ' the same time it was 
suggested that the Provinces should be asked to send 
deputies to Vienna to confer with the Finance Depart- 
ment as to the best means of making* the income of 
the State balance the expendit.ure. This would have 
been a great step towards constitutional goyernment. 
But, as ‘usual, Metternich’s good intentions were 
balked by opposition at Courb, There was a great 
deal of talk and mutual discussion of the project ; 
some enthusiasm, much hesitation. Finally the matter 
was dropped. In a sense Metternich was to be pitied ; 
he recognized the need for reform, and advocated it ; 
a bigoted Court clique opposed it, and' Metternich 
incurred all the obloquy of the Reformers. Yet really 
he had himself to thank. He was too much swayed 
by Archduke Louis’ opinion ; he lacked energy to 
press his own views on others ; wedded to the old 
rdgime he caught at the least excuse for its retention. 
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(^uelcomed the lhast obstacle to its reform. '‘Perhaps, 
too, old age ha(J blunted his determination. , 

So the year 1847 passed and the cause of reform 
in Austria had inot adviced. Again and again 
Metternich suggested modifications and improyements, 
but withdrew them at the least sign of opposition. 
There was endless discussion,* no fruition. On the 
Chancellor’s advice a commission was appointed to 
examine the relations existing between the .Central, 
({Ovcrnn\ent and the Provincial Estates, but nothing 
had been done before the storm of 1848. So it was 
^ith everything else. The improvement of prisons 
and schools, the Telaxaticfn of the Censorship, tiic 
, removal of commercial anomalies were all discussQiJ 
and all postponed. If ti.e Chancellor had”'*beePt a 
strong, convinced *and earnest reformer he would 
have been chagrined and distressed, especially when 
he sav* from the ,unrest in Italy and the granting of 
constitutions in many States of Germany that /)lse- 
where Liberalism was triumphing. But his great 
aim was td maintain existing institutions ; he was 
quite ready to modify JJiem to suit the spirit of the 
times, but he was nof going to risk his popularity 
position by doing so’, and. he was convinced that 
the Austrian system would weather the coming storm 
as it had weathered the hurricane of 1830. 

His policy, therefore, was to avoid all tixtremes, 
and when absolutely necessary to grant concessions. 
He therefore discouraged reactionary measures in 
Hesse and dissuaded Frederick William IV. from 
abolishing the Constitution which he had bestowed 
upon Prussia. Moreover at the end of 1847 he again 
brought before the Council the Question of Reform, 
18 
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The Com t was not nearly so obstinatfe in view of the 
threatening attitude of the Estates of Hungary, 
Bohemia and Lower Aujtria. Only the Archduke 
Louis could not forget tlfat he had.^ promised Erancis 
on his death-bed never to change anything in Austria 
at any price, and, as again and again before, Metternich 
had not the heart to beard his bid ally. 

Still the need of some concession was manifest, so 
^the Cl;iancellor ‘turned his attention to the Press, 
gingerly, and with his usual hesitation. .The im- 
fortunate result was that the new Press regulations 
which were published in i^ebruary 1848, and* proves^ 
tor contain concessions ornly in mame, caused the 
ppposite effect to what was intended, and produced 
from*a» angry Opposition complaints that the restric- 
tions on the Press were severer than ever. The 
authors and publishers of Vienna even presented 
a petition to the Emperor demanding th(> with- 
drawal of the new Regulations. 

The occurrence was the more resettable in that 
it coincided with the opening of the new ‘Academy at 
Vienna on February 2nd, ;ind detracted from the 
magnificence of the ceremony, since ’many of the 
most prominent scientists and literary men, such aS 
Ranke and Gervinus, were either uninvited or showed 
their disapproval of the Government’s policy by 
remaining away. 

# In spite of his failure to please either the Reformers 
dr the Reactionary party, Metternich still endeavoured 
to promote the cause of reform in the shape of a 
constitution in Austria and in the Austrian dominions 
in Italy. But the opposition was as strenuous as 
ever and even the Chancellor himself came to the 
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^conclusion thali Italy was unfit for constitutional 
government and contented himself with a few small 
concessions in Lombardy. |In regard to the rest of 
the Austrian Empire, Mettflmich succcedccj in induc- 
ing his colleagues to recognize the soundness of his 
principles, and was able to go forward with schemes 
for reform in Boheftiia and* German Austria. He 
even induced the Emperor and Archduke Louis to 
allow deputies from the Provinces to.come to, Vienna 
:md confer with the Central Government regarding 
the Finances. But as usual doubts arose at the 
Critical . moment ; Archdilke Louis and the Qourt 
Party of Reactiori hesitated to abandon their prjn- 
iciples ; Kolowrat, always jealous of Metternich, threw 
in his lot with themt an(i all was* still pencFvg'Vl)^ 
the catastrophe df 1848 overtook the Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

The, P'ebruary Revolution in France had a curious 
but immediate effect on Metternich. At once he 
changed frgm a convinced though feeble ciiampion 
of reform to a deadly enemy of all concessions. All 
his old dread of the name “ Revolution ” came back 
to him in a flash. Hd' put on his red spectacles arid 
>saw in Liberalism Rev( 31 ution, disguised, bear bereft 
him of judgment ; he suddenly bccam(' as reactionary 
as Archduke Louis, with whom he agreed to grant no 
further concessions, lest they should appeal; to be the 
outcome of fear, and to withdraw' such reforms ^ 
had already been put into force. 

Now was manifested the magnitude of the opposi- 
tion to Metternich at Court. The hitherto ultra- 
conservative party veered round with suspicious 
facility to the cause of Reform, and clamoured for 
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concessions to Liberalism more far-reaching than any 
whicl^ the Chancellor himself had Suggested. Von 
Kiibeck and Kolowrat, who had always been ardent 
reformers,, took the lead. United, to them was a 
strong Church party, which included the greater 
part of the Court, and which had always opposed 
Metternich’s policy of excluding ditramontane influence 
from Austria. 

It is, worth while briefly to sketch the attitude 
adopted by Metternich towards the Churcji. On«e 
and for all let it be remarked that Metternich was a 
good Catholic. Yet, in spite of the influence broughl 
toebear upon him at various periods of his life by his 
tutor Pilat, by Gentz, and by his successive wives, 
he.was Hk- devotee. '■ He alwcys opposed tlie emancipa- 
tion of the Church from the State and the influence 
of the Church in Politics. Indeed, this was one of the 
few instances when his views ran ^counter ta those 
of tl\e Emperor Francis, who, supported by a majority 
at Court including a large number of influential ladies, 
was strtmgly in favour of giving the Church greater 
powers. Metternich succeeded in ‘maintaining the 
state of affairs which had eia^ted undar Joseph 11., 
and even when, after . Francis’ death, the Church 
again made great efforts to get greater freedom he 
succeeded in preventing all but a few trifling innova- 
tions. Vgry characteristically he atternpted to grant 
jvst that minimum of the ecclesiastical demands which 
would save him from unpopularity with the Ultra- 
montane party at Court, with the result that hrs 
half-measures merely created misunderstandings and 
entirely failed in their object. 

For, hardly had the first break been effected m 
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I Joseph’s ecclesiastical settlement when thg Jesuits 
made a great effort to recover their former influence 
in Austria. Mettemich jonce remarked that he 
admired the Jesuits but hared Jesuitism ; and Francis 
and he had agreed in regarding them as an alien 
element and therefore to be debarred from influence. 
But under the weak rule of Ferdinand the Court 
seemed rather inclined to favour them, and Mettemich, 
never a hankerer after unpopularity,, felt it necessary 
fjrudgingly to drift with the stream and to gran*! 
concessions. 

\ A moving spirit in the opi)osition tt) Mcttejnich 
amongst the Imperial F'amily was the Archduchess 
Sophie, who, convinced that the Hapsburgs would 
suffer the same fate as tfee Orleftift dynasty«.'n i^'apee 
if drastic changes*were not enforced, put j)atriotism 
before family ties, and wished the Emperor Fcnlinand 
to abdicate in favour of the Archduke Francis Joseph. 
Then, provided Archduke Louis and M('tternich could 
be induced to resign, a* new constitutional monarchy 
might be .^et up in an Austria purged and out loose 
from all unpopular associations. 

In the metith of M^arch there were many Family 
Meetings at the Hofburg to discuss the situation. A 
majority, including the Archduke John, who showed 
himself bitterly hostile to Mettemich, seemed to wish 
for the resignation of the Chancellor, who^ supported 
by Archduke Louis, maintained that the danger was 
not nearly so pressing as it was represented. 

Into this atmosphere, rank with intrigue, doubt, 
mistrust and jealousy, burst the bomb of the March 
Revolution. 
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HUNGARIAN POLICY ”aND FALL OF METTERNICH 

Metterivch's policy towards the Eastern portions of the Austrian 
^.mpire — The elements of opposition to Austrian rule in Hungary 
Feudal character of the Hungarian Constitution — !Rfettemich’s 
early collisions with the Hungariap Diet — Count Stephen Szechenyi, 
forms# a constitutional opposition — Metternich at first atttempts to' 
bully the Diet — But the seriousniess of thtj opposition causes the 
Austrian Government to take up a more conciliatory attitude — The 
atr'=*st of Kossuth provides a fresh cause *^f dissension — Metternich’ 
clin^bs dowrf and makes consideraW^ concessions — Inflamed by the 
speeches of Kossuth, the opposition spredds to the non-Magyar 
inhabitants of the Austrian Empire — The rising in Galicia — Contrast 
between Metternich’s policy towards Liberalism in Hungary with 
that adopted by him in other parts of Europe — Events inevitably 
tend towards a general upheaval in Austria — Effect of the Februar\ 
Revolution in France upon Austria— ^Tbe elements of opposition to 
Metternich combine — Petitions are presented th^ Emperor de- 
manding Metternich’s resignation — Divided counsefs at Court— 
The meeting of the Estates of Lower Austrik in Vienna forms a 
nucleus for the Revolution — The mob^jurround the Hofburg, and 
are joined by the students and middle classes — A ^ream of deputa* ^^ 
tions demand the Chancellor’s resignation — After considerable 
hesitation and unedifying wrangles amongst the Imperial family, 
Metternich tenders his resignation — The announcement is received 
with every demonstration of joy by the populace of Vienna 

A GLIMPSE at the history of Hungary and the 
non-German territories of the Austrian Empiif 
in general is necessary to explain the consistency 
Yf ith which Metternich pursued his policy of stability 
at home and abroad. He never for one moment 
believed that Liberalism would triumph in Austria 

S78 
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proper. But he did feel anxiety for the more remote 
parts of the Einpire, such as Hungary, Bohemia and 
Transsylvania, and for their sake consistently en- 
deavoured to stifle all ba^ examples of revolutionary 
spirit abroad. * • 

Not that Metternich’s treatment of the non-German 
portions of the Empire was harsh ; on the contrary, 
iris policy towards Hungary especially is an excellent 
example of the fact that he would never willingly 
Jace opposition unless he felt Himself irresistiljly 
strong. In Italy he w’as supreme ; here there were 
no half-measures. But Hungary, in^ a sense, had 
always been the Ireland of Austrian statesmen. • True, 
the Hungarians had displayed great loyalty in the 
past. They had •borne thejarunt of the^Jiu'ki^h 
invasiofis of the seventeenth and cighteenfn centuries ; 
they had nobly supported the Empress Maria Theresa 
in her struggle against Frederick the Great. But 
there always femained the old hostility of the con- 
quered race towardi the German conejueror, and 
Slav anj Magyar alike longed for independence and 
national identity. To this ancient oppo*sition was 
added, afto the F,'A'^olution, all the newborn senti- 
ments of Liberalism. As Metternich wrote in 1825 ; 

^ Hungary the Government has to struggle with 
two oppositions ; one, the natural result of circum- 
stances, is the old Hungarian opposition ; the other 
represents the spirit of the age.” The former, in his 
opinion, was really loyal to the monarchy, and would 
ultimately support the Government ; the latter was 
hopelessly turbulent and anti-monarchical. 

Partly from fear, partly from regard for traditional 
Hungarian loyalty, the Hapsburgs treated their 
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Eastern subjects with great consideration. As else- 
where thdr rule was mild, benevolcntf and popular. ' 
It was,- not discontent at the way in which they were 
governed that goaded th '5 races of the Austrian 
Empire to Revolution in 1848, but the fact that they 
had no voice in the government. The history of 
Metternich's dealings with Hungary is, indeed, a 
history of continuous concessions to the demands of 
the Opposition, and . nowhere is it more apparent 
that he v/as far from being the stern and inflexible, 
statesman as which he is sometimes picturea’. 

The Constitution of Hungary was old-fashioned 
and anomalous. “ Feudal ” and “ mediaeval ” are the 
epithets most commonly applied. For successive 
rul,ers ^of Austria had left intact the oM County 
Assemblies *’and Local Govef Ament, and had built 
upon them a rigid centralized government entirely - 
directed from Vienna. The laws were administered 
by the County Assemblies, who had power to raise 
taxes ajad levy troops ; but they had no power to 
alter anything without the consent of tfie Diet, 
formed of representatives from all the Counties. The 
maintenance of the Constitution was part of the 
contract by virtue of which the Hapsburgs ruled 
Hungary, but so far as ‘ Hungary was concerned 
this meant that the nobles and gentry, though power- 
less against the Government, were locally supreme, 
while the marses had no voice at all in administration. 
Undoubtedly the Emperor Francis and Metternich 
intended that the Hungarian Constitution and the 
condition of the Hungarian people should remain 
in that prosperous but somnolent condition which had 
sufficed for the last century. But circumstances 
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were against them end almost imperceptibly events 
between 182I and 1848 tended towards# the final 
catastrophe. « 

Though Slav and Magj'ar had slumbered peacefully 
through the turmoil of the French Revolution, they 
had shown that they could be dangerous,. when they 
strenuously resisted the reforms of Joseph II., and 
not unmindful of this, Francis and Metternich wished 
to pursue in Hungary that policy of stifling all national 
aspirations which had been so eihinently »succes^ful 
in Italy. In conformity with this principle it became 
the custom never to .summon the ^Dict. Francis 
had indeed summoned it just before the final struggle 
with Napoleon in 1814 m order to impress the pcspular 
imagination with •the unanimity of the opposyU)^ to 
France* but fqf twelve years afterwards, i hielly 
acting upon Metternich’s advice, the Emperor failed 
to meet his Hungarian Estates and ruled entirely 
by. Imperial R#:scripts. 

The first difficulty arose in 1823. Metternich, 
flushed jvith‘ his triumphs in Italy and wishing to 
pursue the s*ime methods in Hungary, sought to 
raise recruits and levy taxes for military purposes 
by Imperial Rescript, although according to the 
Constitution, the consent of the Diet w-as necessary. 
So menacing was the opposition that after a vain 
effort at intimidation, the Chancellor was forced 
to appeasd the popular clamour by some timely 
concessions which included a promise to summon 
the Diet. 

In 1825, accordingly, the Hungarian Estates as- 
sembled at Pressburg. Their first business was to 
assist at the solemn crowning of the Emperor Francis’s 
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third wife as Queen of Hungary, ‘and so enthusiastic 
was her rSception that Metternich wqh encouraged 
in his belief that there would be no opposition to 
his demands. 1 

He was bitterly disappointed. Hardly had’ he 
stated his requirements when it became evident that 
he himself and his methods of government were the 
objects of considerable hostility. 

A constitutional opposition was formed by Count 
Stephen Szechenyi, a relation of the Chancellor’s 
wife. Metternich had long been endeavouring to 
attract the ypung nobility ,of Hungary to Vienna 
with the object of distracting them from domestic 
polittes. Szechenyi was one of the few who had 
remainf^^ behind and, was bent on 'makings himself a 
thoril in the side of the Austrian Government. “ I 
have known this young man,” wrote Metternich in . 
December 1825, ” from the beginning of his career 
and I have done a great deal for him. •' He has quick 
parts, but, like most of our yaung people, no solid 
knowledge — a want which he makes up for biy a kind 
of cultivated instinct. His ambition Js boundless : 
he is not frivolous, but a sorb'pf political spitfire, 
although he can be deep enough sometimes.” 

Szechenyi was a large landowner with ample means ; 
he had studied English institutions and had warmly 
encouraged Western institutions in Hungary. Conse- 
quently the 'aspirations of the opponents* of Metter- 
nich's policy in the Hungarian Diet tended towards 
two objects, the assertion of Magyar nationality and 
the remodelling of the Constitution on Western lines. 

Metternich had a conversation with Szechenyi in 
which he thought he had convinced his youthful 
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opponent of the eAor of his ways. But if Szechenyi 
was convinced*, it was not for long, and* in a letter 
to Metternich shortly, afterwards he shewed his 
obvious distrust of the Austrian Government. Still, 
Metternich ha’d learnt from his interMew that the 
Opposition were divided amongst themselves. Indeed 
the very objects which th^ were striving for ensured 
a lack of unanimity. For the very fact of asserting 
the claims of Magyar nationality^ entailed the bitter 
hostility of the other, and not less deserxAng, naiion- 
alities of which tlie Austrian dominions were com- 
posed. Liberalism in a word was ♦bound up with 
the Magyarizatjon of Hungary. Moreover tin? attempt 
to remodel the constitution on W'estern lines iflvolved 
the inevitable alienation of J:l4e majori^v ot privileged 
and focally pdwerfuf nobles, who had no wisl* to see 
their authority curtailed. All Metternich had to do, 
then, was to separate, if possible, wliat he called the 
old opposition from the new ; in other words, to 
sow discord between the traditional hostiltty of the 
Hungarians to a foreign sway and the new-born 
Liberal antipathy to the centralized bureaucratic 
system cigoveriiment from Vienna. 

Amongst other • topics of discussion the Diet of 
*825 marks the advent into practical politics of that 
perpetual thorn in the side of Austrian statesmen— 
the Language Question, for there was a clamorous 
demand on the part of the Oppositiifn that Magyar 
should be substituted for Latin as the official language 
of debate. Metternich, for the time, evaded this 
demand, and at first, exasperated by the opposition 
which he had encountered, wished to ride the high 
horse, and, relying on the disunion of his opponents. 
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peremptorily dismiss the Diet. ' In January 1826 
he wrote ; The affairs of the Diet o? Aungary will 
soon be «terminated. We h^ve gained every point, 
and those who formerly fought against the Court are 
now fighting 'hmongst thenaselves. This is just an 
example of the fact that when kings know when to 
say ‘ no ’ they gain their ca.use.” « 

Happily it was recognized, even in Vienna, that 
the Hungarian Diet in its present mood might prove 
less gimenable to drastic methods than had the English 
Parliament under the Stuarts, and the advent of a 
new Chancellor , of Hungary, Rewitzki, in succession 
to Count Kohary, who had died, coincided with a 
change” of policy. Rewitzki boldly informed Francis ' 
that*heivas going the wrong way td work 'and that 
by acting unconstitutionally he' was "merely giving 
the Opposition a justification for complaint. Let 
Francis gain the confidence of the people of Hungasy 
by proving hintself the “ First Hungarian.” 

Whatever Metternich’s secret sdfitiments may have 
been, he foil, owed that advice. The Diet voluntarily 
dispersed in 1827, having obtained a confirmation of 
the traditional Constitution of Huhgsry and-a promise 
that in future it should be summoned every three 
years in accordance with that Constitution. 0 

Metternich was full ol apprehension when the Diet 
of 1830 assembled, in view of the contagious .example 
displayed so ndar home by the Polish revolution, not 
to speik of the recent upheaval in France. The 
Emperor Francis, who felt that he had not long to 
live, had expressed a wish that his heir, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, should be crowned King of Hungary 
before his death, and Metternich cleverly took advan- 
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tage of this coronafion ceremony, as he had done in a 
similar case in 1825, to encourage loyal derrtbnstrations 
in favour of the Hapsbu^ monarchy. • 

He was not successful in allaying opposition in 
the Diet. Mdch sympathy was expit’ssed for the 
revolted Poles, and in reply to the (/overnmcnt’s 
demands for recruits a recpiest amongst others was 
made that Hungarian officers shall invariably com- 
mand Hungarian troops. In short it became apparent 
that the forces of opposition had immensely developed 
since* the dissolution of the last Diet. In 1825 
Metternich had writtan thus to (lentz : “ Hungary 
is a real Boeotia in which wiseacres and studi^ts raise 
, themselves up on states of the realm, and scholastic 
councillors repr(?feent the C(p^';rnment. ^ I)a.n,T«n' there 
is none, for ideas d(T not rise to that.” Yet how he 
was so alarmed at the danger that he summarily dls- 
mjsed tlje Diet without granting its demands. 

But this v^as Metternich’s last attempt to impcjse 
upon Hungary that system of force majeure which 
proved so successful in Italy. The Diet .was recalled 
in 1832, and from this date the increasing demands 
and strength of i,hb Opposition were met by a series 
of unheard of concessions from the (lovernment, 
\^hich grudgingly and tardily granted, merely made 
manifest the weakness of the Government and did 
nothing to stem off the evil results of mutual mistrust 
and misunderstanding. There cxistttd, indeed, in 
Austria a considerable party who accused Metfernich, 
of all people, of betraying conservative interests and 
undoing the work of a century of Hapsburg rule. 
They predicted the secession of Hungary from the 
Austrian Empire, and asserted that the only way to 
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deal with Hungary was the way^that Russia dealt 
with the Files. c * 

To a Jarge extent the stf,uggle in Hungary was 
between the Austrian Government, who received 
the support *0! the peasants and efideavoured to 
maintain it by numerous concessions, and the 
nobles and privileged classes, who under the cloak 
of Liberalism sought to further their selfish 
ambition. 

The acc^sion of ‘Ferdinand to the Imperial throne 
in 1832 was marked by some reform in the direction 
of ameliorating „the condition of the peasants, which 
did nothing to appease the g];owing appetite of the 
Liberal Opposition. The Diet of 1836, like that of , 
1832, sT,w.the granting,.of numerous 'concessions, and 
the adS/ent of Kossuth gave even greasier impetus to 
the wave of constitutional aspirations. Kossuth 
began publishing the Debates of the Diet — an unheard- 
of innovation. Metternich foolishly h*ad him and 
other editors arrested. Consequently, when ^at the 
Diet of 1839 the Chancellor demanded thirty-eight 
thousand recruits and four million florins, the Diet 
refused even to discuss the proposaLuntil tJhe victims 
of absolutism were released. Metternich had to 
yield, and although the men and money which he 
required were at once voted, it was at the cost of 
fresh concessions. It was settled that for the future 
all debates of*- the Diet should be published in the 
Hungarian papers and that the Magyar language alone 
should be used in official documents. Metternich 
even had to remit the peasants’ due imposed by the 
Emperor in 1836. Nor did it end here. Between 
1843 and 1844 the possession of land and eligibility 
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to office was extended to those not of noble blood. 
The Governnaeht even talked of instituting reforms 
on its own initiative, jnd the Emperor (*pencd a 
meeting of the Diet in the Magyar tongue. 

Kossuth had asserted that he op.ly ^vrote against 
the Government in order to obtain a wide circle of 
readers, and Metternich, with a view to conciliating 
him, made him in 1841 editor of the widely circulated 
“ Pesti Hislap.” The fesult was not encouraging, 
for Kossuth merely began to attack the (?ovcrniBcnt 
and especially the Tariff System more violently than 
eves, and his demands kicreased with ej/ery concession. 
Now he sought nothing less than freedoni of the 
, Press and a responsible ministry, the unTon of 
Hungary and Transsylvanva^ cqualit]^ in V.xation 
and cqtiality before t^e Law ; not to speak of triennial 
elections and an alteration in the Law eniorcing 
compulspry labour of peasants. 

On the conclusion of the stormy Diet of 1844, a 
large p.arty^ in Austria considered that the 4 ime had 
arrived for a bold coup d’etat by the L'<wcrnment 
and the establishment of absolute government in 
Hungary. •. But Mettcrnicli refused to acquiesce and 
preferred to exhanst every method of conciliation, 
liideed his policy of concessions in Hungary during 
this period entirely belies the reactionary reputation 
which historians have awarded him. Besides granting 
concession after concession, the Chaficellor opened 
up communications for the benefit of Hungarian trade, 
and did all in his power to further the material pros- 
perity of Hungary. Indeed shortly before the meeting 
of the Diet of 1847 the Government opened negotia- 
tions with the Magyar Young Conservative Party and 
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prepared some very far-reaching reforms for sub- 
mission fS the Diet. Mettemich 'even proposed 
the aboiition of the Tariff,- between Hungary and 
Austria — a measure which would have facilitated 
his darling project of procuring Aus'tria’s adhesion 
to the ZoUverein. But before these designs bore 
fruit, the Chancellor had faL’en. • 

The opposition to the Gcvernment had not been 
confined to Hungary, and -Metternich’s embarrass- 
mcRt was" increased by the entrance of the Non- 
Magyar peoples into the struggle. This was the 
inevitable result of the Magyar attempt to impose 
their lafiguage and predominance on .all the Eastern 
dominions of the Austrian Empire. As the Magyars, 
strove “lagain^t German , domination, so the Serbs, 
Croats, Slavs and Dalmatians strode against the 
Magyars. The Czech mania in Bohemia was as rife 
as the Magyar mania in Hungary. Originating yin 
an opposition carried on chiefly by pamphlets and 
newspapers with the object of 'reviving th^, Czech 
language and literature, it ultimately resultecJ-in the 
assertion of their rights by the Estates afid the grant- 
ing of considerable concessions by, the Government. 
The South Slavs commenced a movement known as 
Ill5n:ism. In the Tyrol and Lower Austria Metternioh 
was sure of his position and was inclined to repress 
constitutional aspirations with a heavy ha.nd. The 
Estates of Lower Austria, which met in Vienna, had 
begun "to agitate as early as 1842. Even then Metter- 
nich had granted a demand for more frequent sittings, 
and gradually, finding that intimidation was useless, 
he relapsed into that policy of concessions, which was 
demonstrating the innate weakness of the Government 
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^ elsewhere, and merdy served to whet the appetite 
of the oppositiont '• 

The one thing needed tp secure the success* of the 
revolutionary schemes was the adhesion of the 
peasants, who hritherto had supported the Austrian 
Government. It was indeed the support of the 
peasants that enabied th^ (^lovernment to suppress 
a rising in Galicia in i8^ following ui on a Polish 
conspiracy. The Austrians were caught napping ; 
^hey suffered some severe reverses, but the hatred 
of the downtrodden peasants for their overlords led 
them .to turn the scale in favour of Au;>tria. Idated 
with victory, they pro(;eedcd to an indiscri/hinatc 
iriassacre* of nobles and rebels alike. The Austrian 
(lOvernmeiTt, helplhss at the ipc^nent, eiljier did not 
interfertf or half •encouraged this nineteenth century 
•Jacciuerie, and thereby placed themselves in difliculties. 
The j)easants demanded as the price of their loyalty 
the abolition of*feudal dues. The Emjx'ror partially 
acceded to the demaild. Immedkitely arose* a cry 
of horror* throughout his dominions at tlijs ofiicial 
condonement erf the recent atrocities. The Govern- 
ment yielded, to th(j idamour. Tlu; clock was again 
put back. The peasants, as badly off as before, saw 
that, their only chance of redress lay in constitutional 
opposition to Austria, and henceforward were found 
on the side of the revolutionists. The doom of Metter- 
nich’s “ stability ” system was sealed. * 

It is impossible to refrain from contrasting Metter- 
nich’s policy in the Austrian Em])ire with his policy 
towards Liberalism in other parts of Europe. He 
knew that he was treading on dangerous ground and 
that the friendship of Hungary was a cornerstone of 
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the House of Hapsburg. AH his efforts were directed 
towards*temporizing at all cost, and^ he was prepared 
to maSce some concessions But scanty concessions 
merely aroused a desire for more. All the elements ol 
opposition We aroused against him'. A few tactless 
measures "filled the cup to overflowing. Metternich 
replaced the popular CouVt Mailuth as Chancellor of 
Hungary by Count AppcNnyi and ordered him to 
supersede the Court of AsWmblies. This act, falling 
upon a soil already prepared, did much to bring on 
the final outburst, for Northern and Southern Austria, 
nay even the middle porticr?is of the Empire, ..where 
Metternich felt safest, were ripe for revolution. Never- 
theless, apart from agrarian troubles, which afforded 
a material as well as u .^-heoretical cause for discontent, 
it was the French Revolution which roused even the 
German portion of the Austrian Empire into open- 
revolt against the old system. The inhabitants of 
Austria proper had indeed changed’ vastly in their 
opiniohs during the last few years. ^ People were 
beginning to see the weakness of the Austrian system 
of government. Perhaps it was partly due to the 
colourless character of the ' Emperor Ferdinand. 
Francis had been genuinely loved by his people.* 
Though no great ruler, he had, like George Ihl. w 
England, shared with his people the vicissitudes of 
the struggle against Napoleon, and gamed thereby 
a similar popularity, which served to obscure the 
defects of the Government over which he presided. 

Under Ferdinand, weak, kindly and incompetent, 
the evils of that Government became apparent. Pro' 
tection in every walk of life amounting practically to 
isolation in trade, in literature, in culture, and progress 
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of every description, had been borne pa+jpntly and 
almost unconsciously too long. Financial troubles 
caused the first symptom* of unrest in German Austria. 
‘ The fact that ^ no accounts were published by the 
Government intensified a panic which occurred early 
in 1848, and which invoked the usual rush on the 
banks. In any lase r/ political outbreak would 
probably have followej, for the Viennese, kept 
ignorant too long of conslitutional means of.obtaining 
•reform, were more likely than a more revolutionary 
community to rush to violent extremes. Although, 
as has been observed, IVfctternich liad long been aware 
of the evils of what is unjustly termed his system, and 
had perhaps fainj-heartcdly but at least persistently 
endeavoured to remed’^some of ifs defects, It was natural 
that he, who had for so long been identified with it, 
should be the first to suffer from the concentrated and 
unreasoning indignation of the awakened masses. 

Ihe first news of thf February Revolution ir^ France 
reached Metternich on the evening of February 28th. 
He received it calmly, in the belief that* it merely 
signified the abdicatiojr of Louis Philippe in favour of the 
Duke of Orleans. When on the following day a courier 
announced that France was a Republic, the effect was 
far»different. The Chancellor turned deadly pale and 
for some minutes sat silent and motionless in his chair. 

Metternich, it is true, had always disliked Louis 
Philippe, and had tolerated him m<.‘rely as a political 
necessity. But the word “ Repubhe ” when connected 
with France had for him a horrid significance ; it 
was the continual bugbear of his foreign policy. And 
now the worst had occurred ! For a few days he 
waited expectantly for a counter-revolution. He 
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shook his Jjead when he read the names of the members 
of the provisional French Government and laughed at 
Lamartine’s Manifesto to Eu/ope. Yet he was deter- 
mined not to intervene unless it was absolutely' 
necessary, unless French armies crossed the boundaries 
of France. ' He restrained the war fever which for a 
time excited the Austrian CWt, anti which was echoed 
by the desire of Prussia afd Russia for a coalition 
against prance, for he kneV well that what he had 
to "fear was the effect of the French Revolution on. 
Austrian internal politics. 

Nor were Ms forebodings belied. When the news ' 
of thp Revolution in France -arrived, the Hungarian 
Diet at Pressburg were discussing schemes of reform, 
The ,e*^fect v^s immediate. Op March 4th' Kossuth, 
who regarded Metternich in much the same fight as 
Metternich had formerly regarded Napoleon, delivered 
his famous speech in favour of Liberty, asserting 4hat 
the freedom of the part could^ only be obtained by 
the freedom of the whole, and advocating, that an 
address uVging reform should be presented to the 
Emperor. This speech had a far-reacMng effect. In 
Bohemia the young Czechs met and resolved to send 
a petition to the Emperor, demahding instant reform, 
and in Vienna itself, where already placards had 
appeared announcing the downfall of the Chancellor, 
negotiations^ were opened by the Liberal ^.eaders with 
the .Estates of Lower Austria who were about to meet 
in the capital. 

Henceforward the interest of the drama centres”® 
Vienna ; though already the flame of revolution was 
spreading contagiously through every portion of the 
Austrian dominions. The meeting of the Lower 
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Austrian Estates was fixed for March 13th, and the 
members were 'in constant communication not only 
with the leaders of Liberalism in Vienna but Ulso with 
that influential and numerous Court party, which had 
long been working for the displacement of the 
Chancellor. As early as March 6th delegates of the 
Trades Union, sup{)orted the Archduke Roland and 
the Archduchess Sophie, Jhad presented an address to 
the Emperor expressing /nis trust in the (i(^vcrnmcnt. 
The f^ct that Metternich’s name was not mcntidhed 
did not conceal its true significance. The Archduke 
Francis, to whom the Address w.is handed, received it 
so graciously that the impression gained groui^d that 
“the Coui;t w.rs ^gainst Mgtternich. The Chancellor 
might, have noticed .that lacqueys seftned l^s ob- 
sequious, that clependents became less obtrusive, that 
the circle of his friends imperceptibly lessened, and 
reiid with alagn these portents of imminent disaster. 
Curiously enough h^ alone seemed unconscious that 
anything wa^ amiss, and from his splendid residence 
in the Uallplatz ^ viewed with indifference tlie evidence 
of coming trouble. . 

On March 12th another demonstration was organized 
by the Trades Union, supported by the extreme Court 
Piirty, the Lower Austrian Estates, and the University. 
Making the University their base, crowds of agitators 
filled the streets, and the students prepared a petition 
demanding amongst other concessions fron\ the 
Government the resignation of Metternich. 

Two professors made their way to the Hofburg and 
handed the address to Archduke Louis, who received 

^ The Chancellor’s official residence (Ballhaus Platz 19), which is 
now the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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Mettentich were prtpared for some disturbance, and 
were determined* to overawe any opposition. ' Accord- 
ingly strong patrols of tioops were held in readiness 
at yarious points in the city, and detachments were 
now ordered to disperse the gathefing crowds. 
Neither Louis nor Metternkh imagined for a moment 
that there would be bloodm^d. 

The crowd before the jlandhaus where the Estates 
were in session, excited Jly the fiery language of the 
• students, spread over the Freyung.^the Ballplatz, and 
the Hofe * with shouts of “ pereat Mettemich ” and 
clamorous demands for^a constitution, freedom of the 
Press, and a National Guard. The reading of Kbssuth's 
famous speech fa^ed the flame, and the troop#, find- 
ing themselves compelled, m jelf-defence^ to fir^ a few 
volleys, which •resulted in several casualties, goaded 
the mob to fury. 

Meantime in the Palace a most unedifying alterca- 
tion was taking place between the party for concession, 
headed Jjy the Archduke John and the Archduchess 
Sophie, bnd the party of resistance, headed»by Metter- 
nich and the Archduke Louis. Each sought to incline 
the Emperoi to their views, and with angry arguments 
reproduced within the Pajace the tumult which was 
raging without. 

They were unpleasantly interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a IJeputation of the Estates, who had ill received 

Mettemich’s concessions and now came to voice the 

» 

^ A district in old Vienna, so-called because persons seeking 
sanctuary there were free. This was owing to the place being under 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which lasted till the time of Maria Theresa. 

• One of the oldest portions of Vienna, where formerly the Court 
used to reside, and with which many famous historical events are 
connected. 
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popular demands. The Archduke Touis received them 
calmly ahd dismissed them with the assurance that a 
Conamitiee should examine .*he proposals and advise 
the Emperor. The result of a perusal of the contents ' 
of the petiti6n was that Mettemich formed a Com- 
mittee to report on the question of a Constitution for 
Austria and of Reform in general. ♦ 

Having accomplished this the Chancellor returned 
to his residence, beneath th^ windows of which a Pole 
wac delivering an impassioned harangue against the* 
Government, which drew forth repeated cries of 
“ Down with* Mettemich ” fiom the excited mob. 
Metterriich rushed to a window and, listened. Even 
now he could not believe that he had to deal with 
anything more than * q Mreet riot. This ‘curious 
delusion resulted from the fact that for many years 
the Chancellor had lived almost entirely in a little 
world of his own, surrounded by a small, circle,; of 
admirers who never told him anything that was likely 
to displease him. There is little doubt that he knew 
less about .the state of public opinion in Austria than 
the humblest official in the Chancellor’s department. 

When Mettemich returned from the Ba^lplatz to the 
Hofburg he heard that a reyolution was really in pro- 
gress. An extraordinary scene of confusion met feis 
eyes. The Imperial family was still engaged in a 
wordy warfare as to whether or not orders^ should be 
given to cleaV the Palace of unauthorized persons. A 
miscellaneous crowd, under pretence of being members 
of a deputation, had contrived to enter the Hofburg, 
and through the doors of the Council Chamber pene- 
trated their clamorous demands for admission. 

No sooner did Mettemich appear than the members 
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of the Imperial Faiffily who were hostile to him begged 
him earnestly t# resign and thus obviate aM further 
danger. It was indeed •perfectly obvious that his 
downfall was now the one aim of the mob. 

Mettemich Was not inclined to comC to a hasty 
decision. But no one ^oke on his behalf ; the 
Emperor and evert those whose support he was 
wont to rely remained si'<ent ; for the fir d time and 
in a flash it was broug!^ horne to him that the in- 
credible was happening, nay had happened, that 4hc 
hour o^ his downfall had come. 

With an effort he preserved his composure, though 
his heightened colour sfipwed the stress under xthich he 
jvas labouring and walked quickly into the adfoining 
room whA'e the ^tatc Confer^te was sit4ing. Within 
and without tht Hofburg matters had now reacfied a 
climax. The ccjfridors and state apartments swarmed 
wiUi intruders or authorized members of deputations, 
for a continuous stream of deputations kept demand- 
ing adn\ission. Outside the mob, excited by blood- 
shed, returned the volleys of the troops with stones 
and even with firearms, and the babel of raucous catch- 
words, musljetry, sfirieks, and extemporary orations 
became every moment mqre intolerable. 

At length Archduke Louis ordered the Deputations 
to be admitted. Received by Count Hartig they 
demanded Metternich’s resignation, freedom of the 
Press, and a cessation of hostilities. Ofherwise they 
would not be responsible for what might ha*ppen 
during the night. Count Hartig pointed out that it 
was impossible for the Emperor to sacrifice a faithful 
Minister to the demands of a mob, and Archduke 
Louis, too proud to yield, gave an equally discouraging 
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reply. Nevertheless, he proceeded to the meeting, 
place of ^he Conference of State and asked Mettemich 
whether he would like to ,?iddress the Deputation 
The Chancellor replied that he would, and entered 
the Audience- Chamber, closely followed by the Arch- 
dukes Louis, Albert, and j.Maximilian. Most of the 
other members of the Imperial Family gathered round 
in great trepidation. 

The Deputation cohsiste^ of Municipal Officers. 
The Charicellor, tapping one of them on the shoulder, 
said ; “ You are burgesses ; the burgesses of Vienna 
have on all occasions distinguished themselves ; , you 
ought to join the troops ii^ quelling an emeute.” 
The then replied that it was not an emeute but ^ 
revolrftion iru which all , closes were*" taking pdrt, and 
wheri Mettemich refused to admit this and a’isserted 
that the mob had been led away by foreign agitators, 
Italians, Poles, and Swiss, they drew the Chancellor's 
attention to the thousands of signatul'es — noble and 
humble^— appended to the petition, which proved the 
spontaneous and national character of tfie movement. 
Let Mettemich merely cast his eyes upon the streets 
and . he would be disillusioned.' No, the burghers 
would not throw in their lot with -the /troops. Metter- 
nich dismissed the Deputation without, an answer, Ijut 
would not allow them to leave the Palace for fear 
that the news of their failure should further infuriate 
the mob. *' 

Now recommenced a series of angry debates and 
mutual recriminations in the Audience Chamber and 
even in the Emperor’s room, where the whole Court 
was promiscuously assembled. The howls of the piob, 
shouting for a National Guard, freedom of the Press, 
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!»nd Mettemich’s r«;ignation, filtered in through the 
windows. By a* coincidence the Vienna papers of 
March 13th contained a Royal Order which had been 
■issued a few days before by the Prussian Government 
announcing some reforms, chiefly connected with the 
Press. From this the mob|took their cue. • 

It was now obvicAis to all„even to Mctternich, that 
concessions must be made, .and the Chancellor hurried 
off to his study to draw uj for the Emperor’s approval 
a scheme of reforms in the spirit of recent ^russkn 
enactments. No sooner was he gone than practically 
the whole Court united in begging the* Emperor to 
induce Metternicli to a^jert immediate danger* to the 
d^masty W resigning. The Archduke John w^Ts en- 
trusted with the task of bre^lyng the news to Mbtter- 
nich aifd performed it none too kindly. Leaving his 
desk, Metternicf^ followed the Archduke into the 
Audience phamber; pale, slcrn, and with an ironical 
smile. He found the members of the Deputation 
uproariously demanding to see the Emperor in order 
to impress upon him the necessity for M«tternich’s 
dismissal. • 

Perfectly jalm and collected Metternich walked 
down the Audience* Chamber and confronted the 
leaders oJ the Deputation. “ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“ if you think that by my resignation I shall be doing 
a necessary service to the State, I will resign gladly.” 
The Deputation hastened to explain that although 
they had no complaint against him personally, they 
objected to his system and they must accept his 
resignation with pleasure. Metternich rejoined that 
“ the task of his life had been to work for the welfare 
of the Monarchy in the position which he occupied ; 







4^ a«erifi<ie to retire froi»liis |5ki&t.’’ <"tlieh tun^ 
4: |U:^hdt#e^^ 1^ he ^d: “ I plac^my lesieJ* 
foh in the hhlid^ of the Emperdr ; I wish him eood 
r ^ J I wsh Austria good 

_Thk aimotihcement wa»-received^w^^ loud shouts 

of 'ihtrtt^is who had 
«jwd^ m hehhid the Deputation, sthd withxries ot 
live the Emperor/’ Mettemich alone pa- 
diihity tlffoughoflt the unedifying W 
ensae4. For a moment . he- quietly surveyed 
tmnmg. without 4aate and without 
Qmh^iassmdit. w a.ti r«vi..i^ the room ^n d -> 



of Metternich’s reeign^ion, which had 
gid tiirei;^ the immediate .vicihitv of the Hofkrg 
|ffi^ foiticideh^^ wth the e\gBnt, not reach the 
nK)rn% qf ^ i 4 tlL . Consequently 
i«'^'1^«e;i^iqtte'’iBf4h4''<3tv:^^^ night 
|5«iN!,:^4:4^^^'’haV'p wreclc^;'fPtern«ih’s villa 
&a^M^^.Rioinii^,..had tiiotithe-stud^j^’' intervenedto 
|;|t4oi£ ^llf^ .In VifeB&^ the Omcellor’s 
*^:a^b«ted'.;i^th.e'^;oi4^ manifestation 
customary! on there occ^on^i brnafires; fire* 
and^the breakitt^'-bf StTefe^'^l*.. 

•i^ter the : scene, in the Au^ence Chamber, the 
Chancejllor left the Hcrfburg at .ohce .without aay 
^^^Jo^reerse with the Emperor or the Court. He 
il^terly as he observed ^e significant dh* 
as he appitradied them of ifetoeity ob- 
attendants, apd v^ed StraMk house 
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ton the Ballplatz ; there his wife was anxiously await- 
ing news. Mettdcnich was w^derfully self-possessed 
and unresentful and calmlj^ rdated the events,of the 
day; in the evening some friends came to see him, 
and later on came news of the riots in 4the suburbs 
and the attack on his villa. |The Chancellor.expressed 
his belief that all vtould bejjjdl on the morrow, but 
nevertheless consented to spend the night at the hcius«< 
of Count Louis Taaffe. On the morning of the 14th 
all his hopes were dashed to the ground, fbr thye 
appeared in the papers the official announcement of 
►his resignation. It had j^een previously arranged that 
his wife and family shoujd leave Vienna and reside for 
a. time on the Bohemian estates. Now the Princess 
begged her husband to ac^mpany her.* Metternich 
consenfed. Bu^ it was ^hwught home to the* ex- 
Chancellor how^is friends were slipping away from 
him when, he appked to the Treasury, as usual, for 
the means to uflciertake the journey and was refused. 

Two fadthful friend were eventually found, who 
conducted Mehemich and his wife over the barricades 
to the Palace of Prince Liechteitstein, where they 
remained till dusk. *At length a cabman was induced 
to take them out of ‘Vienija ; the party was suffered 
to4>ass file limits of the city without questions and 
took refuge with friends in a house just outside. Here 
another carriage was found to take them safely out 
of the lines of Vienna to a country *mansion >it 
Feldsberg. 



CHAPTER XV 

\ 

EXILE last ^EARS 

Metternich decides to seek safety with his family in the fortress 
of Olmiitz — Being refused admittance, he resolves to travel to 
Eij gland— Holland is reached after considerable 'discomfort an! 
anxiety — Thence the family cross to England and take up their 
residence in London — Lite in London — Friendly offices of the 
of Wellington— Visits to Brighton and Strathfieldsaye—Rcbidence ’ 
at the 'Old Palace, Richmond — IVfetternich’s health requires a 
change of climate — The family accordingly move to Brussels- 
Negotiations for a return to Auf^ria — The fa’mily Icavb Brussels for 
Johannisberg — ^vnd thence** nrxakc their entry into Vienna, ^—Cordial 
reception by the Emperor anu ^ourt — Metfernich’s position is, 
nevertheless, completely changed, a ad his ii;aportance is merely 
historical — Entire reversal of his policy him — His last years 

death and funeral] ^ 

F rom March I7th-2ist the family regained at 
Feldsberg in the greatest anxiety. On the 22nd 
news came that the Council had decreed that Metter- 
nich must take his departure within twenty-four hours. 
The only question that remained was the choice of a 
refuge. The fortified town of Olmiitz, wlicre 
Commandant and the Archbishop were well-disposed, 
was eventually selected as the most promising refuge, 
Thither accordingly the Prince and Princess prepared 
to go, leaving behind their daughter and two younger 
sons. Richard alone of the family acconipanied them 
when they commenced their journey at six o’clock on 
the evening of the 22 nd. 

Olmiitz was reached partly by driving and partly 
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I by railway ; during the latter^ portion of the journey 
the carriage was,placed on tjj|B top of a truclj and so 
conveyed to its destinaticfi without any incon'^nience 
'to the occupants. But the confidence which Metter- 
nich had placed in the loyalty’ o'" his ffiends in the 
city proved vain. The auttorities protested that they 
would not be responsible fqr^t^it; safety of the fugitive, 
and insisted that the joiirney must be contin+^^^." 
Since it was evident that no one in Austria could be 
•trusted, Mgtternich at length decided to Thake Jor 
England, the recognized home of political refugees. 

• In ai:cordance with this decision the fivmily at once 
started for Prague. To ensure secrecy, tlieit coach 
yas placed upon a truck attached to an orflinary 
goods tfain, and the blin(ft^v^re draw« to give the 
impresliion tha^ it was j^^^.'frcupied. To the inmati's 
the journey sewned in/erminable, and at one station 
wlw}re the train fdliained in a siding for seventeim 
hours, Metternich, overcome with thirst, lost ixilienci' 
and called out to the guard for a glass of watt»r. The 
guard nearly* betrayed them in his astonwhmeni at 
finding the coach occupied, but was successfully bribed, 
and soon afterward? gave the signal for tlie train to 
continue its journey.' Just before reaching Prague the 
fayiily l5ft the train and completed the journey in 
their coach. 

At Prague they were much indebted to rlic kind- 
ness of a police suj^erintendent, who pi?)vidcd thenr 
with national cocades, and jirocured passes made” out 
in the name'll an English family. As the Mettcrnichs 
invariably talked** French to each other during the 
journey, this choice of nationality did not serve to 
allay suspicion at their various halting places. 
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From Prague they made their way gradually to 
the DuJ;ch frontier, passing through Teplitz where 
they •wjere recognized but. ,to their surprise, treated 
with respect, Dresden, where they obtained fresh, 
passes made, out in the name of Herr and Frau Von 
Matteux, Leipsic, Hano^^^r, and Osnabriick. They 
endured considerable discomfort. The Princess 
..'pecially was obsessed by, a haunting dread of any- 
body who looked like a student and raised false alarms 
on^ mord' than ofie occasiofi. At Frankfurt, wher(4 
they spent a day, Metternich unexpectedly enco'&ntered 
an Austrian polonel who recognized him and coll;pcfed 
a hostile crowd, which appeared ^ inclined to mob 
the ej:-Chancellor. Metternich, however, judiciously 
slipped throygh the backdoor of a* house 'belonging 
to one of the Rothschud' whither bis pursutirs did 
not follow. /. 

Throughout the journey across ^-^fmany the joUjng 
of the carriage caused Metternich mudii distress, while 
the arrangements at many of tAe less frequented inns 
at which they stopped left much to be dfesired^ More- 
over, Metternich had some difficulty in raising a loan 
for the expenses of the ourney. <• 

At length, however, they crossed the l)atch frontier 
at Oldenzart and thence travelled to Arnheiffi. Tjjey 
were much struck with the cleanliness and neatness 
of everything in Holland, the well-kept roads with 
well- wooded*- country on either side “ like an English 
park,” as Metternich expressed it. 

Metternich had intended only to remain in Holland 
a day or two before crossing over to England. But on 
his arrival he had written to the Queen of Holland 
informing her of his arrival, and the answer had been 
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such a pressing invitation froru the Queen and Prince 
Regent to remaip longer th^ he decided to do so. 
On the 5th of April the ^Iil^'michs left ArnlVim for 
.Amsterdam in order that the Chancellor, who had 
conlracted a fever, might consult’a physician. I'hence 
they continued their journej^ to the Hague,* where the 
Princess of Orang# had ipyj-t^d them to visit her. 
As her husband was still tgo unwell to move, Priii; 
Metternich went to see the Prihcess ot Orange .done, 
^fter a very friendly interview, the Vrince oT*Orange, 
who aAompanied her to t+ie door on her departure, 
weht.out of his way to express a hope that iWl liuiojic 
would hear of the hearty welcome accorded ‘to the 
refugees in Holland. • 

The M^ternich’s remain^l .'ij; the H;»^pie unttl the 
Kjth, \fhen the}* travellec^i ✓‘f^otterdam, whenit' tlieir 
steamer startcd^for Poland. 1 he crossing, though 
brigf, was uncomi^ia^titde. The sea was ( dm enough, 
and only soitk?* of the servants were ill. P>ut llie 
cabins were dirty, there was a considerable e«irgo of 
sheep an^ catfle on board, and while steamuig uj) the 
Thames in tlic early morning there was a collision 
with a sailing-ship, vfhich happily was more alarming 
than serious.' 

'l^hey ktnded at Blackwall on April 20th at 10 .\.m., 
and by one o’clock they were established at their 
hotel — the Brunswick, in Hanover Street. Here they 
were at once visited by numerous friends, 3 nd ainong«t 
the first was the Duke of Wellington, who had been 
anxiously a\'«uting the arrival ot his old friend. 

There is little ne^d to dwell at length on the period 
of Metternich’s residence on English soil. Mcilanie 
and Richard joined their parents on May i 6 th, by 
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which date the family jvas established at No. 44 
Square, which MetteiWch rented ^for four months 
from l^ord Denbigh, ^t, ^ ^ 

Metternich at this time was far from well, qh,, 
unexpectediigss of the blow and tlje strain of 'the 
hurried flight from the c(^ntry in which he had held 
the leading place for^nearly fiftf' years had under- 
.-•^ed his health, alrea'dy impaired by the weight 
of advancing years. • To the great distress of the 
Princessr he became subject Vo fits of melancholy, and 
felt deeply the contrast between his present ir^tictivitv 
and comparative unimportanq^ and his former position 
as a dominant figure in the politics of Europe. For 
the first few months of his residence in London he 
rareh^ walkeji beyond the boundaries of Eatba Square, 
and*- throughout the refill inder of hi^ sojourn -he was 
always under the care of dociyors. 

According to his own account, L.'^^pent his mornings 
in reading or writing, took a short stvoll in the after- 
noon, 9.nd afterwards passed the time in conversation 
with friepds. The evenings were devoted '^o whist. 
The only public function in which he ^.ook a leading 
part was on the occasion of a » deputation from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, headed by their 
respective Chancellors, the Duke of Wellington and 
the Prince Consort, to offer condolences to the Queen 
on the death of her aunt. Princess Sophie. Metternich,, 
4CCompanie>d the deputation as a Doctor df Civil Law 
av-Oxford, and remarks that he had held his degree, 
which dated from 1814, longer than al^,ost anybody 
present. ‘ <- ' 

The feeling of security, however, now that he had 
found a resting-place on British soil, contrasting so 
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sharply with the discomforts aod even perils which he 
and his family hi^d experience/ in Austria, called him 
to regard all that he saw pl^^gland in a very favour- 
able light — a point of view wliich was altogether out 
of keeping witKhis sentiments lit t'ther (serioils of his 
career. While the Prince;l^ was i)ewilde?eii at the 
large size of London and the g.fmdcur of Westminster 
Abbey, Metternich was loivl in his praises of the c..lci 
and quiet maintained in the great eit\ . The smallest 
incidents of^ London life*pleased him -the volume^ol 
traffic a.nd the prosperity *it impliixl, the hos]ntahty 
shdwyi him by people whom he hardh’ kiv'w^^thc mass 
of shipping passing to and fro on tiie Thames, \t’hen he 
was weh enough to walk as far as London Bridgr, and, 
standing- Tpon it,* watch tni' epilless pi^icession' glide 
past. *Hc was amch int^)rs<ed in tlu' Chartist inoxa;- 
ment, and on tjic oc.^^ion of thi* famous march of 
20^00 Chartists «Am)ugh Lomlon, Ricliard, who, 
with Melanie aitfl the faitlilul Ifaron liugel had i.ome 
over to join his parents, was enrolled as a special con- 
stable, r^t altogether with MetLcrnich's approval. 

During theii' residence in London, the Metternichs 
naturally became acifuaintcd with all the most notable 
figures in English Society, and did a considerable 
amount of entertaining themselves at the hou.se in 
Eaton Sijuare. The Duke of Wellington was natur- 
ally their most frcipient visitor. He placed an officer 
of the Guards at Metternich’s disposal 'during tl/6 
whole of his stay in England, and used to pay'tfie 
Chancellor i-^visit nearly every morning and often 
again in the ev^ei/ing. The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge also showed them great kindness, and the 
Queen-Mother entertained them one afternoon at 
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her villa at Bushey. A^mongst foreigners the Mette ♦ 
nichs s|w most of Neunknn, the Austrian ambassador 
in London, and the Rdvian Prince Lieven and his 
wife. At the latter’s house Princess Mettemich met. 
Macaulay, who rather startled her by some of “his 
statements in regard to^' certain historical events 
Members of both political parties were frequent 
v^iors, and it is probable that Mettemich occasion- 
ally was inclined to take somewhat too keen an 
interest m British politics, with a decided l?ias towards 
the Conservative side. At least one speech of ^Israeli’s 
was said''to' have been suggested by him. Indeed 
Metterhich deeply felt his inactivity and consequent ' 
ineffectiveness ; he never ceased to take a keep 
interest in European po|itilCs and to follow evfents with 
the closest attention, '^k'lt perhaps annoySd him 
most was that he no longerVeceived notices of the 
meetings of the Order of MariSf^P'heresa,^ of which 
honourable body he was Chancellor. He prized this 
dignity more than any other, and was deeply hurt at 
being forgotten. In fact his last wor’ds to^his wife 
as they were leaving Vienna were to theeffect that the 
one dignity which he would yield to no one while life 
remained, was that of Chancellor of fhe Order off 
Maria Theresa. " „ 

His restless and chafing spirit found vent in a series 
of memoranda which he drew up treating of current 
affairs, and in a succession of highly injudicious letters 
written to persons in Austria, giving his views and 
advice on Austrian policy. 

Since the Chancellor’s health '’continued unsatis- 
factory, the Mettemichs left London in September 
for Brighton, where they took up their abode until 
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April 1849. Princes LievenI one of Metternich’s 
most intimate lady friends, w/s also at Brighton with 
Guizot, the French ex-MiniiiSw, and gave him artiearty 
welcome. She describes Princess Mettcrnich as big 
and common, but kind-hearted, genuinb. and with 
charming manners, while the Ex-ChanCellor was 
"uncommonly tallfative,’* ljut- very deaf and very 
tedious when talking of his own misfortunes, thougn 
very interesting in his account of the p;ist, and especi- 
ally of Napyleon. * •» 

In December they paid a brief visit to the Duke of 
Wellington at Strathtie^dsaye, where a ffinffly party, 
with the addition of sonje Austrians, had been "invited 
tp meet them. TJhs was Metternich’s first experience 
of Englis^i country-house lifb, and lie exj^essi's afiuise- 
ment a1 the miftmer in wl.i'cli the day w;is portioned 
out into period;?, eaclvj^it ajiart for sonn' particular 
ploy. Thg ciisbyfl'of the ladies all reining to bed at 
the same time especially struck him, together with 
the formality of dinner, and the dullness of the hiterval 
between*that meal and tea. 

For some nfonths the Princess occupied herself with 
looking out for a suitable house in the suburbs or at 
least in the neighbourhood of London, where the 
farjily co*uld spend the summer months. After con- 
siderable difficulty, a suitable house was discovered in 

in the Old Palace at Richmond, the scene of the do- 
* § ^ 
cease of Queen Elizabeth. The family took up their 

quarters there on April 17th, after a brief stay in 

London at •Mivjrt’s Hote^ the modern Claridge's. 

They remained at ‘Richmond until October. 

During the Richmond period of the exiles’ sojourn 
in England the Chancellor’s health grew worse and gave 
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the greatest anxiety \o his famHy, particularly in- 
the mjinths <"01 June aftd July. He became subject 
to frequent and alarmin^hlnting fits, which were the 
more painful to his^ family from the fact that he' 
bitterly resehted all effoi|ts to help him to his feet 
being under the delusion that he had .merely slipped 
from his chair. As he lost his physical strength, he 
became more and more querulous and sensitive of his 
country’s ingratitude. He jvas constantly attended 
by his family physician. Dr Weber, for ^he Princes? 
refused to trust him to English doctors, although the 
Duke of "Vv^eTlington sent his o’(vn doctor, Fergusson, to.ii 
offer his assistance. 

In view of the grave state of Mgtternicl),'s health, 
it bf-came necessary tro^Jo^k out for some residence 
in a climate where the seven’ty of th^ English winter 
could be avoided, and incidentc^Jy in S. country where 
living was less expensive. Metf^'h^h’s inclination 
to return to the Continent was strengthened by a 
very gihcious letter which he received in August from 
the Empdror Francis Joseph, inquiring after his health 
and asking for news of him and his family, and, what 
Was more significant, expressing ^lope of ^a possibility 
of the Chancellor’s return to ''Austria, j^he townl 
which eventually commended itself to the Mettern;dis 
was Brussels. Before deciding definitely, the Prince 
wrote to Kjng Leopold, asking whether hjs presence ’ 
iA J^elgium would be acceptable, and was gratified to 
receive a favourable reply, stating that all countries 
were not ungrateful, and that Belgiuflir mindful of 
Metternich’s former services to hW, would be only 
too glad to welcome him and his family. 

When Brussels had finally been decided upon, 
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Richard was dispatched thith^ in advance to engage 
a house. The Pj^nce and Prir^cess travelled to. London 
on October 7th, and stay^ji/ three nights at Oivart’s 
Hotel. On the 9th the Duke of Wellington came from 
Strathfieldsaye land the Uul^e of*t .imbridgc from Kew 
to say farewell. 

On the loth the>* started for fhe Continent in .dmost 
regal state. A royal carriage conveyed tliem to Dover, 
and they were accompanied by the Duke of Mecklen- 
«burg, Lord, Brougham, Colleredo, and other distin- 
guished persons. Metternlch was in high spirits, and 
talked more vivaciously than for montl»s -fvreviously. 
They embarked ^t Dover, after playing a game of 
>vhist, and reached Oslend witliout incideni*. The 
children*\vho were to have ikdhuved alim^t immediately 
were delayed at Dover for five days by a storm. 

After spending a yy^jile of hours at O.stend, the 
Psince and Prii^a.s travelK'd to Brussels, t.iking up 
their quarters m an jiotel. Here Richard met them 
with the unwelcome news that he had been unable 
to sccuK' theiii a house. • 

It was indved with the greatest dillic.ulty that the 
Princess was able do find a house both cheap and 
reasonably * suitabk> As _ she jilamtively remarked, 
e\^ry hduseholder in Brussels seenred bent on obtain- 
ing the poor remnants of the Metternidi fortune. 

At length a house belonging to a certain Beriot, 
a violinist, was taken, which was fairly*<:omfortal)ie, 
save that the dining-room, having no windows, was 
lighted sol<?ly»from the rool^ and had been used by the 
owner as a theatre. 

The time passed pleasantly enough at Brussels. 
Old friends as well as friends recently made in England 
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were constantly passing through c«i their way to or 
from A^tria^or England. The Chancellor paid a visit 
to the ^ing at Laeken. '^hiers also visited Brussels 
and horrified Princess Melanie by arriving at a banquet 
given by the Court In hi, honour late, and weanV 
a black tie and grey trousers. 

Financial troubles ktill .continued to press upon 
the family, and at this time the sale was discussed of 
the two Metternich properties on the Rhine, as, apart 
fropi the'^need of rnoney, there was the possibility of. 
their confiscation. Richard was dispatched fb look 
after his father’s interests in,. Bohemia, whence lie 
reported that peasants and gentry ^alike entertained 
feelings of the warmest affection for the Chancellor, 
In December Richard sj^artid his diplomatic tiareer. 

In 'March 1850, MetteSiich, who at«>the beglhning 
of the year had suffered from ^^.currence of his faint- 
ing fits, began to meditate a ref 5 ti>^o Austria. He 
felt that he had not long to live, ana desired to end 
his days, at home. He accordingly determined to use 
the good offices of his old friend Schwafzenberg, now 
all-powerful in Austria, to secure his return, with such 
success that in April he received a'letter from Schwar- 
zenberg, assuring him that no objection wodld be made 
to his return, and with a message from the Empeiyr 
himself confirming this assurance. Metternich at 
once resolved to move to Johannisberg, with the idea 
ofmltimately'returning to Vienna. 

Ih'June 1851, accordingly, the Metternichs left 
Brussels in a royal carriage ^provided by King Leopold. 
They drove by way of Li^ge and Cologne to Bonn, 
where they took ship, and landing at Oestrich-Winkel, 
drove to Johannisberg, which they were both over- 
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joyed to see again. Here they were overwhelmed 
with visitors, o^d friends hiLstening't(\ greet them, 
political trimmers wishis^^o be on the rij^t side, 
and Johannisberg again became tiie rende/.vous of 
Ministers, Diplomatists, a^d Fri ices. •The King of 
Prussia visited Johannisberg on his way to b'rankfurt 
and was given a glass of, the tamous wine, which he 
drank in a bumper to. celebrate the lunperc.r of* 
Austria’s birthday, which hajipened to fall im that 
rfiay. It not long l?efore Mctternich w;ti? relie,^'ed 
from ifll doubts as to the ‘advisability of his return to 
Vienna, and in September, after paying,! j isit to the 
King of Wurtemljurg at Stuttgart, the family started 
Jor ti,e Austrian capital by easy stages, Aisiting 
Dresderr, and spending a sitiorj,limi! at Wieir llolremiau 
possessions at Kdnigswart. They performed the latter 
part of the journey Lintz by boat. 

.They disemlx^aecl at Nussdorf at lialt-past four on 
the evening ol Septejnber ytli, and Ihenci; drove to 
Vienna.^ A great crowd had collei ted to greot them. 
On arriving a*t the villa, the Princess was dt-lighted^to 
find everything une hanged. Old friends, old servants 
were there to greef them, and to the Princess even 
the flower^ seemed^ to npel recognition. Metterniedi 
arrived tvearing an English suit eef clothes, and this is 
said to have started the; fashion eii wearing English 
attire, which cemtinued throughout the ceiiTery. ^ 

The only unpleasant ine ielent was cailsexl by se); 4 e 
newspapers hostile to the cx-('hance.-llor, who siuielcnly 
announced* that Metternicjt) in eerder tei celebrate his 
return, had preemised to redeem all pawn-ticke*ts under 
the value of 20 gulden. Deceived by this announce- 
ment, crowds of those possessed of pawn-tickets 
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surrounded the villa, ^he porter »in vain protested 
that there ifo truth in the rumour, and that even 
if therO^vas Metternich not have transacted the 
business at his private mansion. Eventually the • 
crowd had to'be dispersed\by the police. 

On the day of the return the Emperor was at Ischl 
but Schwarzenberg cametO'call as ‘his representative. 
On the following day, however, the Emperor returned 
and immediately visited the old statesman and had 
a long iriterview with him, hearing his .views and* 
receiving his advice on current political issues. * 

But if tke ^aged statesman believed that his return 
to Vierlna signified his retu,m to power he was 
grievodsly mistaken. Outwardly ijideed it might, 
seem that he had com® to 'his ovm again. His son, 
Richard, had been made a ^gentleman of the* bed- 
chamber. On October 5th, tfi^rdPrincfe and his wife, 
who had now taken up their resitieift^ m thp villa »n 
the Reunweg, appeared at Court /or the first time since 
their return. Thenceforth they attended alj public 
functions and were received with honour by evtry one. 

It was sometimes painful, for the PrincdSss especially, 
to attend entertainments given by'the Schwarzenbergs 
in the very rooms where she had formerly presided as 
hostess. 

It is possible that Metternich’s influence on Austrian 
foreign policy at this period has been underrated, for ' 
uifdoubtedly the Emperor often sought his advice , 
but in other departments of State it may be said with 
little exaggeration that his advice wag alv^’ays asked, 
never taken. It is pathetic to riad of this mock 
homage rendered to the conceit of a once great states- 
man. When Count Buol succeeded Schwarzenberg 
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as Chancellor, he at once visited Metiernich to ask his 
advice before taking up his pew dutire, tnd up to the 
very last months of his Mctternich used "h') over- 
whelm Buol with voluminous treatises on current 
political questions. I • 

The fact remained that Mctternich’s \tholc policy 
had been reversec!; his belief in the impossibility of^ 
revolution in the Austrian Em]>ire 1 ac! been rudely 
shattered, and out of c^aos Austria had emerged as a 
•constitutional monarchy. She liad become indeSted 
to Russia, who had aided her to crush tlie revolution. 
an(> Metternich saw his lifehuig policy oK urbing the 
ambition of Rusiiia thrown aside in favour "of c lose 
.friendsfiip between the two Rastern Powers. *On the 
other hand his eiiorts to'prcK'rvi; frieiViship between 
Austria and lAaissia w^re being set at nought by the 
new-fangled Austria" diplomacy. The b.each was 
widening, anef •uready events were trending bjwarcLs 
the struggle of 1866 • As to Austria’s relations with 
France,, here again traditional Hapsburg policy was 
going to ruin over the disputes with the broifch govern- 
ment in reghrd to Italy, which were so soon to be 
decided by war. 

Apart 4 rom the teversal of his jiolicy, Metteruich’s 
period of government had left singularly little impres- 
sion upon Austria. He was not ])ersonallr- unpopular, 
and evei) the unpopularity of his system bad bec^i 
forgotten. A new Austria had arisen, which ^knew 
him not. It is a curious fact that to the inhabitants 
of Austria* it? general, MeUernich was, after his return 
from exile, merely an interesting historical relic. 

Occasionally his impotence was brought home to 
the ex-Minister himself. On one occasion a Minister 
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brought to him the dratjt of a plan <or Reform which 
he was abovt ao lay l^efore the ^Council. After 
Mettenf^h had spent man’^it hours perusing it, he dis- 
covered that the document would have to be placed 
before the CoiAicil so soon l^iat there wcmld be no time 
to include ^uch amendments as he was prepared to 
^suggest. , '• 

There is indeed no need tc/ linger over this last and 
inglorious period of Metterniclji’s career. The decease 
of most of his dearest friends and relations showed' 
that his own time must be drawing nigh. The Duke pf 
Wellington, ''Oount Apponyi, an'J the Duke of Levfch- 
tenberg had all died in 1852, and the saddest blow of 
all cam^ when Princess Melanie passed away qp Marthi 
27th, 1854. From the-dat?j of her death he failed 
rapidly, and his constant anxjpty in regard to affairs 
abroad wore away his health, .j-* 

During the greater part of the year'^f^tterrych lived 
at his beautiful villa on the Landstrasse. Surrounded 
by a fine park and grounds, beautified by mq.sses of 
florvers and by every device of landscape gardening, 
and containing numerous and valuable Treasures of 
art, this residence was worthy of its illustrious inhabi- 
tant. Great state was observed within its precincts, 
and a guest entering for the first time was apt to he 
somewhat overwhelmed. 

.^Yet Metternich's private apartments were, remark- 
able for taste and simplicity rather than for magnifi- 
cence, and he himself was usually dressed in a sober 
and dark costume. 

Now, as ever, the ex-Chancellor' looked his part. 
His hair, though snow-white, was still plentiful, and 
his facial characteristics — thin-cut mouth and red bps. 
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pale tint, noble bfow, andMa-ige clear blue eyes, still 
combined to give him that refined an^ majestic air for 
which he had ever been distinguished. Ondo^^iitedly, 
however, his mind and niemory were failing, and he 
hSd grown so deaf that it Kvas liec'ssa’iy to carry on 
a conversation by shouting into his ear. Not that he 
was by any mearte avcriic to conversation. He was 
more accessible at this period of his life tlian (‘vei’ 
before, for he had more leisure, 
t Any for(y^ner passing through Vrenna wotild nejirly 
alwayl visit him. and hi« aid was often invoked by 
people who were writing histories of the jic.'viod during 
which he had been in power. 'I'liiers, amongst others, 
^canti; 1 1 hear his version of his famous interview with 
Napoleon in the Mareolini»Pala( (“ at l)f*sden, although 
.Mett(?rnich complained afterwards that Thiers ha*d not 
written down what lip uad fold him. 

,On the occasio.n ot thest visits M<'lternu li dehglited 
in talking about hinvself and defending his pc.licy. 
Especially did he resent being regarded as a stvmililing- 
block t» libcrf}'. He denied that he was .in absolutist. 
He had, indeed, no sympathy for thi; modern and, in 
his eyes, decadent* rage for constitutional systems. 
They weret he thought, unfitted for prac tical states- 
n^anship, since the strife of partii's counteracted the 
benefits of a union of sovereign and people and 
must end in constant bickerings. Even a rejiublic 
was preTcrablc to constitutional govertimcnt. 'Hie 
example of England was wholly irrelevant, sine’e hei 
history and the social charac teristics of her people 
were different to- those of Eurt^jie. Besides, in his 
opinion, England wais’rnled by an oligarchy. Eijually 
pronounced was his opinion that France could not 
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possibly maintain a stable, existence under its present 
government. ^ 

On ^ay 15th 1859, cele|)rated his 86th birthday 
It was noticed on that occasion that he was extremely 
vivacious andjull of conver sation at tajjle, but that 'at 
the same time there was a change for the worse in his 
appearance. Alexander von HUbner,^ wfio was staying 
with Metternich shortly before his death, gives the 
following account of his last interview with the e.\- 
Chancellor : “On the evening of the 25t)i I was dug 
to start for Naples. I spent the whole morning with 
him. We took a short stroll ,in the garden, dvyihg 
which he leant on my arm. It grieved me to feel how 
light the burden seemed. Then I iollowed him into 
his cabinet. Oar conversation was keen and animated.' 
As I was saying good-bye he said to me, over and over 
again, with emphasis, ‘ I was a bulvrark of Order’ 


(‘ ein Fels der Ordnung '). I had aj^j^eady closed tlje 
door behind me when I softly opened it again to take 
one more look at the great statesman. There he sat 
at his writing-desk, pen in hand, meditatively gazing 
upwards, bolt upright, cold, haughty, distinguished, 
as I h^’d so often seen him formerly m the Chancellor s 
Office, when in the full blaze of his power. The shadow 
of coming death, which on the previous day ‘Ijthou^it 
I remarked, was gone from his visage. A sunbeam 
lighted up the room, and the reflected light illuminated 
tiie noble feu.tures. After some time he ndticed me 


between the folding-doors, fixed upon me a long look 
of the greatest goodwill, and turning, sai.d, half-aloud, 
half to himself, ‘ un rocher d'ordru’. ” 

From this time Metternich 'gradually sank. The 


( 


^ Austrian ambassador to France. 
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war against Napoleon III. -n Udy was being lovight, 
and anxiety for tW fate of the AU.^trian arms and 
regarding the gfeeral course of events \vorri'’d him 
and wore down his strengflr. He maintained his mental 
capacities to the end, and ‘Mr th.e very cA-ening before 
his death read the papers with avidity.. The news 
from Italy, ndw swarming with Freneli invaders, and 
the alarnimg spectre of a ribw, conquering Napoleon, 
re-acted fatally upon his health. 

On Junc^oth he war carried’ into the ganlen in a 
bath-chair.* Paul Esterhazy, the friend ol his youth 
and formerly ambassador in London, was constantiy 
at his side. Next morning he fainted wliiU' dressing. 
Old Dr Jager, the family physician, put lum ^o bed, 
and sum'iLoned those of th(.“ family who .vere in Vienna, 
Princess llermione, Countess Melanie Zichy with her 
husband, Lothar, his youngest son, and some old 
friends. About mid-day tlie dying statesman rt'ceived 
the Sacrament, making the sign ol the Cross, since he 
was now speechless, and then after a leeble motion ol 
the hand, intended for his sons Richard and Paul, 
who were absent in Italy at the seat ol war, (luiei'ly 
passed away, almost at the. very hour when the; Trench 
made their entry into Milan. 

It is mournful td reflect how differently the news 
of Metternich’s death would have been received by 
Austria and by Europe twelve years before. Then it 
would have caused a stir in every cabinet, Consternation 
to every absolutist monarch, joy to every Liberal. Now 
it was the removal of an interesting historical relic. It is 
almost inconceivab’e how little imyircssion Metternich’s 
period of greatness had left, and how entirely he had 
become to all intents and purposes a private person. 
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Not that the pomp atid /solemnity of his funeral left 
anything to be ^esired. On June 15th, at the Metter- 
nichs' palace, where the body had been lying in state 
assembled as illustrious a '“‘company of mourners as 
ever graced a,^reat statenian’s funeral.. All the Arch- 
dukes, the Ministers, the Diplomatic Corps, the 
Knights of the Ordet of ^aria Theresa, numerous 
'■'military officers and civil servants, Bishops and re- 
presentatives of every religious order, not to mention 
a great humber of artists and learned m^n, joined iij 
paying their last tribute to* the dead statesman. 

A proces,^on was formed tcv the Parish ChurcJi'’of 
St Borromeo ; in front of the coffin, which rested on 
a hearse ornamented with the Metternich arms, walked 
Franciscan monks ; besidf it a long row of link- 
beardrs. Behind the coffin walked the nearest re- 
lations, the friends and servaht^ of the house, and a 
great concourse of courtiers and statesmen of evqfy 

rank and denomination. On four black satin cushions 

% 

placed ppon the coffin were displayed the numerous 
orders, including most of the very highest in“Furope, 
which had been bestowed upon the deceased by almost 
every country with the exception, of England. 

At the door of the church the parish priest, accom- 
panied by his subordinates and to the strains**®! funeral 
music, received the coffin and conducted it to the steps 
of the High Altar for consecration. The presbytery 
‘6f the Chureh was draped in black and addbned with 
the arms of the deceased. Altar and pews were hung 
with black ; numerous tapers and wax caEdles, burn- 
ing on the altars and along’the ais,les, ffiuminated that 
motley company assembled together to pay honour to 
the last representative of Austria of the olden time- 
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As soon as the consecra^ was over, the corpse 
was placed in an ordinary luc;p;age caM and ccmveyed 
to the Northern Railway Station. He?u eMt wa^ taken 
to the family burial place at Plass in Bohemia. There 
in the Chapel lies Metterni^h, surr imded by some of 
the most beautiful scenery in Bohemia., Over the 
entrance to the sepulchre is carved the simple inscrij)- 
tion Pax Vobis. , * 

Of Mettemich’s three surviviui^ sons. Richanl, the 
eldest, was'H the time of his fallur's death 2\ustrian 
ambassador at Dresden, and afterwards was Austrian 
plenipotentiary in Paris for the drawing up of the 
Peace of Villafranca. Prince Paul was a captain in 
the Austrian cavalry, while Lothar was still coir j>lcting 
Ills education. 
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-CONCLUSION 

Metternich’s personal appearance and health — His character— 
Conceit— Lax morals— Extravagance— Social charm— Conversa- 
tional povrers — A great ^^ader — Originality — Not^a sportsman— 
Loye of gardening and science— A good Catholic— //patron of art- > 
His calmness and callousness — Affection for his children — His early 
dislike of Great Britain — After his exile his views in this respect 
become modifhfd — His views on certain British statesmen— His 
character as a statesman — His sinister reputation in history is 
undeserv'^d — The circumstances of his birth and early years of office 
must be considered if we are to understand his'^olicy — Tlfe charactef 
of the femperor Francis— MetterniCh’s conviction thai'^tability was 
a necessity for Austria — His place as a European statesman— The 
real defects of his policy — Timidity — Desjre to convey an impression 
of strength— Inconsistency — A brilliant diplomatist but a moderate 
statesman — Successful up to the fall of Napoleon — Atewards'^he 
failed to supply the needs of the Ag() — He did not even remain 
consistently opportunist — Summing up 

H 

A ll the portraits of Metternich, whether in youth 
or in later life, testify to biS' good looks, and 
strangers on first making his acquaintance were 
always struck by the nobility ©f his features and 
the stateliness of his bearing. ' 

His health, on the whole, was good. At one period 
his eyesight^ gave him trouble, and in later life he 
became exceedingly deaf. He was also subject to 
rheumatism, and spent a portion of eacji Autumn 
taking the baths and wat* at Ischl, Btlden, Carlsbad 
or some other watering-place. >^11 'often took the form 
of feverish attacks which, coming upon him without 
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warning, would confine hiii tf) his b^d for several dax’s. 
But he suffered from the worry and^anxiety resulting 
from some political crijis more frequently' from 

real illness. • 

• Metternich’s personal T:haracte • h^d one glaring 
defect — inordinate conceit. I^ppeared. in a variety 
of forms, anS coioured every *sphere of his activitits. 
It caused him to believe ’himself the mi'st versatiH* 
of men. He used to asser^hat had he chosen he might 
have bccoYic a distin^fuislttd ^rofessor o[*(*hcin^try. 
He ako imagined that he was a born military genius, 
although, in spite of lys intimacy with fainous generals, 
and his acquaintance with battlefields, his Imowledgt' 
of strategy was contcmptibj£. • 

AnolJiy form’of concept was neves’^o admit •liimsell 
in the wrong,, and to regafd as the truth wfiat he 
wished to be. true* fn his Memoirs he constantly 
t^akes credit for prophesying polili('al events, months, 
nay yedrs, before they occurred, and he obviously 
revised his Papers in later years lest evglence of 
mistaken views of faulty policy should mar his reputa- 
tion in the (tyes of posterity. It is not surpri.sing that 
he was open to ifalilcry, and that towards the endajf his 
political life he confined himsedf to a narrow circle ol 
admirei^, who onl^' told him what was calculated to 
please him, with the result that he was really ignorant 

of the storm which was hovering over him,. Again 

• * 

Metternith’s conceit is manifested ih the long- 
winded and turgid style of his " Memoirs ” and 
especially* of his official despatches. Examples 
selected at random are lus Report to the Emperor 
Francis on the condition of France during his residence 
in Paris in 1809, his Memorandum on the general 
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poKtical situation^ arising ^om thj Belgian-Putch 
question in 18^3, pr his instructions to Count Esterhazy 
regardiijg the London Con%enpe on the Eastern 
question in 1822. All these documents are exhaustive, 
lengthy, and elaborattely worded. In. 1828 Count 
Zhdiy in acknowledgE!| the receipt of one. of Metter- 
nith’s Memorandums ]^aintiv^y refers ^o it as “the 
^Ithninous communication which your highness ad- 
dr^ed to me— the mere«i»?^eading of which was a 
wo^. (rf s^eral coftsecutife diys for-me.^ ^ 

Instances of Mettemich’s* self-satisfaction abound 
in his Autobiography and in his private letters. 

a few* ^' I judge.of the Revolution more truly than 
most mGn who have beep, in the midst of it ; ” “ I 
have to meet the German Manisters . . . tl^t expect’ 
nste. as a Messiah ; ” “ The public joumids, whidi do 
not usually pass me over, foUowome step by step ; ” 
.‘‘F^’s ?iIemoirs of the year 1813 are worth 
wtewlmg-^they contain my history as well ^ Napo- 
leon's; "cor s^ain, in a letter to Gentjs in 1825, “As 
an instance of how right, as such, is ackhowlec^ed by 
■thl‘ma|ority of the people, I may m^iori the thorough 
confideince shown m me by all parties.” 

Not less pleasing is a sentence which occurs in a 
letter desci^ing his daughter Hermione-: She is 
very hke my mother, possesses therefore some of my 
fterm.” 

* In justice % Mettemich it must be admiited that 
: he had ^mething to be conceited about. Conceit 
Was not Mettenuc^s only d^ect. Perh^ it i^ardly 
fair to accuse a typical eigme^tj^entury statesman 
of. immorality. Mettemich was bom into an age 0 
laxmorals. To expect him to be a thoroughly faithfm 
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husband, or entkely free from the Influence of women, 
is to expect wh^was not demanded ef any English 
statesman of the^i^d, and was fulfilled' by few 
except the Pitts. Furtller, ij must be remembered 
that his first and t\ird marriages wSre marriages*t5 
convenience,* an^ that his sec^rnd wife, with whom he 
was really in love, only survived one year of wed(^d 
life. Though capable o5 teArporary passion, and, as in 
his relatkns with C%rd^e Bon^iparte aji^ Princess 
Bagj^atioiir of consideral^e constancy,' Mettcmiclt with 
his cold and calculating temperament was frequently 
actuated in his love Affairs by political rnotiv^ as much 
as by bis genuine taste for women’s society.^ 
Metiemich had no id(!ffT5! the value of nv>ney, a 
defect wTfech he inherited Jpom his father. Akhough 
h?i»htained*a considemblc revenue from his vineyards 
at Johannisberg ari(i from the mineral springs which he 
’owned At Konigswart, his income never equalled his 
expenditure. On eaCh of his estates he was constantly 
building or jrenovating houses, constructing roads^ or 
laying out parks and gardens. At Vienna and in* the 
country he*ioved^o entertain lavishly, and the main- 
tenance of a princely establishment flattered his pride 
as it emptied his purse. * 

• If he saw anything he coveted, from a statue by 
Canova to a ruined castle, he would buy it regardless 
of the expense. Lack of time and inclination pre- 
vented him from properly administering his posses- 
.sions. ^ver 5 d;hing was left to agents, who, in many 
cases took advantage o^liis long absences to feather 
their own nests. Mettemich’s third wife bitterly 
complained of this in her Diary, an^ she seems to have 
takfm a great deal of the manageme||t of her husband s 
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estates into her own hands. “ It wifll be difficult to 
bring things iivto' order,” she writer^', “»but I hope at 
least to f)ht some stop to the ir’ism'anagement.”^ 

Conceit, extravagance anU a iaoral standard not 
auove that of fhe century in \y,iich he’ was born— 
these are the less pleasing traits of Me^ternich's private 
cljaracter. ■ ‘ 

Otherwise there is little' to urge against him. His 
social chaiw was great.* life 't/as the sort oMnan that 
nowadays would be equally a favourite ^JWith^, the " 
ladies in the drawing-room and with the men in the, 
smoking-room." The former he would probably hai/e 
delighted^ with descriptions of the dreSses worn at the 
Court of Napoleon in 1809 and at the Congjess of ■ 
Vienna' in 1815 ; the latter -vitn anecdotes of Naipo],eon 
and perhaps a vivid account of* the famous inte’", lew 
in the Marcolini Palace. For Metlernich was a great 
conversationalist ; his innate self-satisfaction led him’ 
sometimes, especially in later years, to monopolize the 
conversation, but ho had seen so much and had so* much 

^ * II 

of interest to recount that his audience was not often 
wearied. On Napoleon and the period before 1815 
he loved to discourse. 

Metternich was essentially 4 social man. Hci 
to be in the centre of life, to be amused, occupied*' 
surrounded by a crowd. “ I am not made for loneli- 
ness,” he one? wrote, ” I need life about me. ... I 
do not trust anchorites ; they are mostly tiresome 01 
tired out, and, what is worse, they are oftet} wicked 
men ; ” and again, ” man is'not intended to be alone, 
and those who assert the contrary are unhealthy 
either in mind or heart.” Consequently his friends 
were always either interesting or quaint or lively- 
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He did not love dullard* or unctfiginal men. His 
women friends all remarkable Joi^ something — 
beauty, immoralit\ Wt, or singing. It p»^ttcrcd 
little wl?iich, so long A tlfc}| were in some way difleront 
"from the conamon held. Simihlrly iciikcd (iont/, f(jr. 
his outlandisli foppery, his queer remarks-and his love' 
of sweetmeats, Larmont for liis enthusiasm about 
science, Orloff, the Russian- diplomat'st, because ift’ 
was " mcrij^^and full of fy-.r^’ He was^alwa\^s looking 
,out for soijkcthing original, always’had wide into'ii'sts, 
curio&sly like the men o’f the Renaissance period- a 
Maximilian or a Lorc’wzo de Medici. 

He devoured tju? newspapers gr(,'edily, eveit to those 
^ parts c^mtainingjnerelyhta&-r:JWflTd tl^eatrical fritiques, 
up to tliejday of his deaili, and to the end rn lii^tained 
h\diady \vit>and frcshijess'ol memory, though laltialy 
his one topic* of conversation was liimsclf Of the 
diversity of his interests endless e.\amplc^ might bi; 
given. « 

He was not a sportsman in tin; modern sense ; he 
rarely* hunt e'd or shot. Billiards .ind draughts were 
his favourite giynes. In his youth he was an enthlisi- 
astic dancer, but ^n 18 54 Brinec-ss Melanie expressi's 
surprise^ ift his sudden, determination to attend a 
Charity Ball at ^henna. He had grown to regaid 
dancing as irksome. 

Though the greater part ot his life; was spent in towrjs, 
Mctternich was no despRer of country pursuits. He 
took great interest in his vineyards at Johannisberg, 
as well its in the makinii of the wine, while on his 
estates at Plass and Konigswart he not only planted a 
large number of trees but took great pains to improve 
the plantations already existing. \He loved flowers. 
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“ They are worth ,more *th?.n politics,” he once sa 
and Princess Melanie records in her/^iary his pleasi 
at obsej^{,ing a red rhododendron bVjoming in Februai 
He was very proud of his ^arderA, on which ..de spc 
, large sums. “„A.ll the'neighbour/iood come to see r 
'^garden, which is the wonder or travellgrs,” he wre 
from Johannisberg in 18^6., Gent^' shared Metti 
rllch’s passion for flowers, and bhe latter when travelli 
in Italy in 1819^ sent him ar(x>nsignment of s^eds. 

Aqy form of science ihter&ted Mett^ich. 1 
liked arranging dinner-parties of savants, ho'R'cv 
uncouth and -unconventional, of»all nationalities, ai 
Princess 'Melanie amusingly describes in her Dia 
the difiicultv she sofr.at'm^s found in entertainii 
these Celebrities and conducting the conveyrsation 
sufficiently learned channels., Any ne>.v invents 
any philosophical or scientific speculation, h(?wev 
grotesque, roused Mettcrnich’s curiosity. He wou 
be equally interested in readivg an article in i 
English /Review on the property possessed by tl 
American ' ash of paralysing the vital ’powers ar 
stupefying rattlesnakes, in visiting a steam engii 
recently brought over;, from Englarfd, or in discussir 
with the Austrian representative at Leipsic the thcoi 
of a distinction of sex in clouds. " ’ 

Whatever his opinions may have been of the positic 
of the Church in the State, Metternich was^a goc 
Catholic and ^omethipg of a theologian. His privat 
relations with the Papacy were always friendly, an 
on two occasions at least 1^3 received a gift' of relu 
for his private chapels from tKe occupant of the Pap< 
Chair. Metternich^ used to have theological di: 
cussions with Pq?m di Borgo, his old schoolfellov 
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His great hero was St Piiul,’ whose epistles ho fre- 
quently read. SoVreat was the ( hayceyor’s admira- 
tion for^this ApostlVth^t he named one of sons 
after him^contrary tcuhe \)ishes ot his wife. 

Mctternich was goAiincly defighted 4 o hear of tlic ' 
emancipation f)f the (Sitholics in (Ireat Britain, and' 
described it as “ affaiiiwljich will add a^ln-^h llower 
to the glory of the reign. *’ • * 

Mettern^h^ had a pret^’re.nce^ior serious literature 
dealing wit^j history or science, .iiuf he usualh- made a 
point t)f reading Memoirs ‘or Bujgraphies dealing witli 
hi*s* own contempontfies. Novids he ^Idom read, 
unless they were /ir seauned likely to beeome’elasNics. 
.He wa;^ wcll-verjed in tlw. Jiteratiu% el all 

countrie«y ;jnd is said to Jiave iK'eii able to lecitii Iroiu 
mV''f)ry the *v hole of ^he ‘fourth Canto ol ‘‘ Clnide 
Harold. Of ^nusis and art he was an cntluisiastie 
pfttron. .He was instrumenttd in securing an Italian 
Opera Company for Vienna. He constantly bought 
pictures and sculptures, and these, added* to the 
numertws pr&ents which he wiui gi\'en bV foii'igVi 
Sovereigns, ‘foryied a veritable museum. He also 
had a good colloctirtn ot prints. He was always ready 
to aid pt^inters and sculjd^ors who lacked recognition, 
l^c had* one young painter of humble birth, b'ulnieh, 
educated at his own expense. He enrourageii Ifkisius 
Hofer, the first woodcutter in /vustna, to found his 
school at Wiener Nmisladi. landst ai)(,‘ ])aint(‘r, 

Friedrich Gauermann, finding that his effortii to paint 
nature as* he saw it 0^4 ridicule, Ix'gged 

Metternich to aid him, 'I'hc Chancelhrr, recognizing 
his merit, insisted that the authorities should admit 
his pictures to the Academy. “ Tiai Academy,” he 
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wrote, " is not an institution for kbour, which can 
forbid the te^chgr or pupil to obev^i^ own genius ” 
Met^i^ich, as a rule, cannot Ae accused of bein? 
emotional or sentimental. ^ (^alnmess in gresC arises— 
after the escape of Napoleon fro2n Elba* or during the' 

^ Vienna revolution of 1848 — was his •characteristic 
He was incapable of really, deep feelfPig. He could not 
hate, which implies weahne^s, but it at least meant 
that he never Ijore a grudge ^nd he woulrj q/lten go out 
of fcis way to heap coals of fire upon ^ vindictiv* 
opponent. Though he never forgot a kindness and 
was not ungrateful, his lack of deep affection rendot'ed 
him sometimes very cold-blooded to bis dearest friends. 
During *his resi(Jencd’‘’'c4r-¥':nna, aftej his retvyn from, 
exile,,* his old flame, Princeat' Bagration, feeling that 
her end was near, paid a visit, to Vienna»from 
order to see the ex-Chancellor before %he die 5 . The 
Metternich family did their utmost to render, pleasant 
the stay of this erstwhile beauty, who, though she 
looked like a mummy, adorned herself with rojes as if 
she were* a girl in her teens. Metternich had* shown 
heV every attention, and she went hqpie •quite happy 
at having seen her old love for wba1p she knew would be 
the last time. Shortly afterwards she diefl., Metter- 
nich ’s family feared the effect which the neVs woujd 
have on the ex-Chancellor. But when someone broke 
ij; to him, his only remark was, “ It is really wonderful 
to me that sfre has lived so long.” 

Only towards his children did Metternich show a 
deep-seated affection. Like most parent^ -.he con- 
sidered them far superior to cyiybody else’s children. 
” Victor is much hked here,” he wrote from Vienna in 
1823, “ he is thi^ght extremely well-bred, which is ^ 
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l^reat satisfaction to me. Certainly liis good carriage 
and pleasant majnw^ strike one in tomparing him 
with the- other youna nf|^n|here ; ” and in i6>6 he 
described H^ontine as!“ veiy tab and very pretty.” 
and prophesied 'that sir’ would non bc*‘ the belle oh' 
society.” But •Metternich was not only proud of his 
children. He was really Jfoi*d of them, aad enjoyeil 
taking them to theatres, to dances, or for walks in tiie 
Prater. H^kused to regrtjt Ii(iraj;ely *;aw ^^ii< family 
e.vcept at IsJeakfast and dinner. Playing "with his 
children formed a rela.xation from the worru's of otTu e, 
and ^ Princess Melanie* describes her arfi\»sement at 
watching the Chaticcll«r blfjwing s^ij) bubldcs with 
tiien*^z for the delectation T-r itilt littlo Ivii har*!. t)n 
tho bin h'days of their par^ts^ the Metternich cliiKlren 
alwa>*jw^'.elcbrated the ocomsion l)y ri'citing a|)pri)priate 
speeches in French dV Italian. In his relations with 
his children Metternich allowed himself to unbend, as 
he rarely did to the wortd in general, though even here 
his bliss .was clouded jby the death (jf so mant of his 
children' in early youth, partly wving to hereditary 
weakness of flic hangs, partly to unhealthy conditions 
at the Vienna mansion. 

In rcsp^cf to the largeness of Metternich's family— 
by. his three wives he had in all fourteen children- it 
is interesting to note that fertility was a characteristic 
of the ^Ictternichs. Several of the Chancellor’s 
ancestors had as many as twenty children, and early 
in the eighteenth century a certain Anna ^h^^tternich 
had a far/riiy of twenty-liyt?f including twelve sons. 

For England, and for .most Englishmen and English 
institutions, Metternich had the ivtmost contempt. 
To him England and France were^o some extent 
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similar. “ France and Eftgland m^y be considered es-* 
having no government. The Mi^'i^ers in these two 
counK^s only exist from d^V Uf day, and I ^are the 
opinion of all calm observers whbn I assert ^at neither 
• of these adcfiinistrations can 'maintain themselves.” 
And agairf, “In London we find a miovement and 
friction in intellectual life- such as istound in few other 
''great cities. In Paris one side is chiefly prominent, 
the more or less frivoloi/s ; -there they tak.P everything 
lightly as if nothing were of importanc*- ; the wind 
blows everything away.” He comes to the conclusion 
that as a nation the English wtre inclined to lunScy : ' 
“ What* vexes me with these English- is that they are all 
slightly mad ; this is"!m tiVil which must be patiently 
endurred without noticinc; too much the luxliprous ^Ic 

Of course there were exceptions. ‘ The real old- 
fashioned Tories were men after his own heart. t)f 
Lord Hertford, for instance, wh\)m he had met in Paris 
originally, lu^ said, “ 1 had not for many years met so 
independent, thoughtful and clever an Engfishman. 
His words were like echoes of the past. ... I feel 
sure that he was as pleasixl with'^ine as I with him.” 
Wellington was his favourite. “ 1 am' v-^ry much 
pleased with Wellington,” he wrote in 1824, “ he is^n 
excellent man. He has a true eye for affairs and puts 
full trust and confidence in one.” Castlereagh also fell 
in with his views, and his death had been a great blow. 

He recognized that as a rule the peculiarity of the 
British Lonstitution provided an excuse for thi vagaries 
of the British (jovernment. He saw that allowance 
must be made “ for the parliamentary exigencies of 
the British CaHhet.” But the Whigs were Metter- 
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'nich’s bugbear. The Englidi new'sp^pers goaded him 
to fury. " Never we gi^ in to the theories of the 
‘ Times,’ ” he once renarked, Prince.ss* Melanie relates 
how she read out lO l.or ihusband some desp.nches 
from London, . which, containec^ cuttiijgs from the 
“Times,” and ^ “ Globe,” containing ‘‘most insolent 
articles against Aw.tria and the lunperor, which made 
Clement very pgry.” ^ • 

Metternie^Cs aversion for, Palmerston and his 
Qjibinet was.^ almost equaily gieat. In a detter to 
Count 'Apponyi about the Belgian question in 1823, 
he Jivrote, ‘‘ I know of none w(use th.an,' those who 
compose the English Administration. Presumption 
and naivetif, audacity an^l^ hesioii;,,ii^ form +he dis- 
tinctive features of Lord Palmerston. Lord Givv is 

* t , r - 

feeble and carj;ies no weight Tlu' rest of the Cabinet 
consists of Liberal politkians more or hss incapable 
oLseizing or following out a sound political idc'a. . . . 
And it is w'ith an P'ngland in this state that Euroire 
is compelled to act.” Palmerston was welt aw:ut‘ that 
Metternich did not approve of him. He wrote to Lord 
Strangford, the English ambassador in Vienna, in 
November 1834, Minouncing his resignation thus : 

‘‘ We are out ! The Whigs have made w.iy for their 
opponents, and the' Duke of Wtdlington is entrusted 
with the formation of a Cabinet. Show this note at 
once to Prince Metternich, who wilt never have heard 
a better piece of news in his life than that he has got 
rid of me.” 

After h^ residence as an exile in Imgland, Metter- 
nich, whether from gratitude or conviction, became 
less critical of the country which had provided him 
with a refuge. * 
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Canning was ^ettemic|j’s pet aversion. Mettemich- 
always maintained tha,' England’s interests were 
identical with fnose of Au >tria, but tiiat Canning by his 
polic^y'of isolation ruined||ai eftorts at a gpod under- 
standing. After the Nauplia incideiit, he wrote to 
‘Gentz, “ England has received* a good lesson as the 
consequence of her system of isolatc^'n.” No word was 
^.00 bad fbr Canning, the scourge of the world.” 
Commenting on Cannir\g’s great speech of April 14th, 
1823, he ‘Wrote, ">I really begin to lose the very small 
portion of respect I had obtained for the man. » A fine 
century for this sort of man— ;for fools who pas§»foi ' 
intellectual but are empty ; for moral weaklings who 
are alv'ays ready- threaten with their fists from a 
distance when the opportunity is good.” ^By 1826 
he had given up Canning as quite hopeless — " Canpfng 
flies ; I walk ; he rises to a region vdiere men dwell 
not, while I remain on the level of all things human,” 

It is not surprising that IJ^ritish statesmen failed 
to find, favour with Mctternich. Although, during the 
struggle, with Napoleon, Great Britain* had proved a 
staunch ally of Austria, British policy after the Congress 
of Vienna nearly always ran count’yr to that of Austria, 
and it was the policy of Canning and of Palmerston 
which, to a great e.xtent, brought about the ^ailure of 
Mettemich’s endeavours to maintain the status juo 
in European politics. 

We may^ now pass on to examine Mettemich’s 
position as a statesinan. 

Somehow Metteraich has gone done to posterity as 
the practical exponent of Machiavellian principles in 
European politics. Was he not the author of the 
Carlsbad Decrees, which inaugurated an iniquitous 
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Police 'System in Germany by \vJ\jch Liberalism was 
stifled for nearly twenty ytors ? Did he not deliber- 
ately strive to blwnt the nalonal spirit ofitaly, fill the 
dungec«*s of the ^piqjhcfg with Italian political 
prisoners, yarn the bitter hostility of Mazzini, and 
call forth thal poem pf injured innocence, “ 11 Mio 
Prigione ” ? Dic^Jie not, moreover, during the long 
period of his predominance,* jise his iniludnce and ly^ 
power in support of that old regime of eighteenth 
century absolutism, wkick ewr}-* dav» Ifecoming 
flrore^bsolfte and more. undesirable in view of* the 
growth of a popular and healthy desire jfor constitu- 
tional government ? • , 

Although much* of Hiis is true, '‘^^ernich ^oes not 
deserve* his sinister reputation. He fias undoulyedly 
sf.ffeued’frohia lack of imjxii^sal biographers, and iiideed 
of any ICnglisli^biogjaph'ers at all. For. failing them, 
the facts of his career must be picked out from a 
History of Europe or^a History of Austria. Heine 
the results or rather the landmarks of his pc^lic}’ are 
known,^* while, the motives or circnimstances which 
influenced his conduct and the details of the |)oli*y 
itself are usualK' passed by. Thus, he is held up to 
obloquy as ^the author of the Carlsbad Decrees, the 
opponeijt*of Canning, and’the foe of Italian patriotism, 
a«d the usual epithets apjiliijd to himself and his 
policy are “ cynical,” " malign ” or ” sinister.” 

There «.re faults enough to be found in^Ietternich’s 
character and policy, but to bran'd him a ” blood and 
iron ” sta^sman bent on promoting by fair'means or 
foul the cause of reactiomis utterly absurd. 

In order adequately tc/comprehend what Mettcrnich’s 
policy was, and why he was prompted to pursue it. 
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it is necessary bri^fy to examine the circumstances of 
his birth and first years o office. For circumstances ' 
moulded Metteraich’s cancer perhaps? more than that 
of an/ other statesman. ; ^ 

First, let us remember that. he was v/rn in the 
eighteenth century, and that Ijis parents were typical 
representatives of that age of ''bsolutism, caste- 
\vorship, and artificiality. 'His family had gained wealth 
and position by holdin.g posts-, under th^ Austrian 
Governtnent. Hisi' father looked for his' livelihood to 
the*’ Emperor’s favour and continuance in •office. 
Metternich was, so to speak, born a courtier ; it was 
necessary fdr his very existence tliat he should enter the 
service pf the St^tt: ond remain in it! 

It. was inevitable, then, that Me'tternich, Vhethei' 
occupying a subordinate y a responsible post, shotfld 
tend to cautious conservatism. „,He ^had been born 
into the old regime, and his position depended upon its 
maintenance. He would not. be inclined to bold 
measures or to any measure that might raise opposition ; 
nor would he ever run counter to the* wishd,? of his 
superiors. 

Thus the character of Franci.v had an important 
bearing upon Metternich’s career. Metternich’s early 
accession to high olfi<'c and dependence 'I’pon the 
Emperor’s favour for its tenure increased those instinSts 
of the courtier which were innate in his character, 
in short, there is no doubt whatever that during his 
first years of power Metternich was the mouthpiece 
of Francis. 

It is true that towards the end of his reign Francis 
relied more and more upon Metternich, and that 
practically from 1815 he left foreign affairs entirely 
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in his Minister’s hands, k was ^‘tternich who was 
entrusted with the task (1 lecturing tljo Archdukes 
Ferdinand and Francis^Clfirles on the printijles of 
politics ar^ diplomacy in January and February 1825. 
The brevity •of Frfincis’ answers t6 Mettcrnichis 
dispatches and Memorandums show how thorough 
was the trust wliftTi he i^ac«d in his Chancellor. 

While Mettemich’s effusions were never brief aiicl 
usually vc^uptinous, typical, feglics, frym Fiamcis are 
‘^Placet ” \^r " Approved,” perhaps with «iiome ^ich 
comnfbnt appended as ‘‘*God grant that it may be 
acoording to your wishes.” In fact, ^h;Vernicll had 
become a necessity', ai\d in November, i!Sj5. in a letter 
, inquiring after tjic Minuter s health, the timperor 
ejcpressds tUe hope that dletternich may be prest'rved 
to him, ” for without yow itlo not know how to under- 
take anything.’* * 

•Metterpich’s Memoirs, too, would lead us to belii've 
that Francis was rnercl^' a kindly, c<uis( ienti(uis, easy- 
going rponarch, guided solely by ,a desin' ‘ior the 
prosperity of *his subject.s and by the advice of his 
Chancellor, •No.w- there is no doidrt that h'rancis w;us 
kind-hearted, Thete is the story of his s(‘eiiig a poor 
man beirg? Carried to buiHal. accompanied only by a 
prjest afld the coflin-bcarers, and pr(im[)tly joining in 
the procession with his adjutant and throwing the 
first handfuls of earth over his remains. In shortf 
Francis wiis a benevolent monart h and wah undoubtedly 
regarded with affection by his jjcojde. Hu 4 he was 
benevolerv^in the sense oj the benevolent despots '' 
of the eighteenth century. Jake J^ouis XIV. of h'ran(x\ 
he was the State, and in his own eye^> the interests of 
Austria were bound up with his, \\' 4 )at was done for 
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the people must Hot be done by the people, but by 
him. Really Francis was i stern autocrat, as bigoted 
and as (^eeply steeped in tPe principle of Divine Right 
as any Tudor or Stuart. ' Pie therefore set himself 
‘ a,gainst all change and determined thatthi/dominions 
should be ruled as they had bsen ruled for centuries 
before. He_ was, consequently, intbued with a pro- 
fCund horror of the Revolution, and whenever, as in 
Italy, revolutionary movements had to bo’ combated 
shojved himself positively riitliless. ^ 

Mettcrnich’s views so nckrly coincided with* those 
of Francis that it is unlikely tha*^, even if he had h^’en 
a man of strong and independent spirit, he would have 
come into conlbcT with hk master. As it y/as, his 
weak’, and pliant nature yield'-d partly from conviction 
and partly from policy to'‘ the Emperor’s wishes.* He 
was content to imbibe the ideas oA Francis and shape 
his policy on those lines. • 

The chief effect of Francis’ influence on Metternich 
was to infuse caution into Austrian foreign policy, 
fo discotirage at'tempts at internal reform -and to 
ehforce rigorous measiB'es against Liberalism. 

If the Emperor hrancis and '7Ictternich were by 
temperament averse to change in domestic or foreign 
policy, the condition of the Austrian Empire’ seemed 
to afford ample justification for their view. The loose 
conglomeration of nations forming that Empire could 
only be held together by means of a strong centridized 
governnumt, by a stern boycott of rc'^olutionary 
influences from without, and by the avoi^mcc of all 
sudden change. The sovereign might make innova- 
tions for the good of the people, but everything must 
be done for the people, not by the people. “ Political 
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repose,” wrote Mettemich ia referc^itc to some reforms 

instituted in Prussia in iSii, “ rests on the fraterniza- 

• M * * 

tion between monarchs %ncf on the principle ot main- 
taining that which is.^ Any shifting of pditical 
forces was^Hgerous: in the eyes of Mettemich and 
his master, to the verjT existence of Austria, and, lest 
revolution in foTSign countries should .set a bad 
example to the Austrian dominions, Mettemich pift 
into force rtiat principle of “ >ntcrvention ” by means 
q^the Hol^ Alliance, which ultinrately raceived* its 
deathblow from Canning. * 
lior the sake of Austria stability must Ix'^^uiintained, 
not only in (ierm^vny but in Eurojic a^largi'. 'Foreign 
nations^must not, be sHftered to st't* .AustriiT a bad 
r<4Voluti«naty example.^ As Mettemich deckared, 
" Th(? principle of consi!r*’aflsm forms thi^ liasis of the 
internal and exlfernfll policy of Austria.” 

•Havinj^ ascertained that tlie keynote of Mettcrnii h’s 
policy was “ stability, "'and that the adoidion of that 
policy was due to natural conviction, the ifliluence 
of Francis, and the apparent needs of Austria, *we may 
now proceed* to^ estimate Mettenveh’s position as*a 
statesman and the jiUecess or failun; of his jiolicy. 

It has^bt*en already remarked that the pojiular 
eonceptibn of Mettemich does him injustice. Tlie 
charge of cruelty, and the view that Mettemich w.is a 
rabid reactionary, may be dismissed at once. His oner 
aim was to preserve stability in European as well as 
in (iermai^ politics, and ho only came int-* violent 
collision 'i^h Liberalism^ bei .uise Ik^ mistook it for 
Revolution, which he iuid spent his best years in 
bombating. The Liberals naturally came to loathe 
him, and exaggerated the severity of»his methods, for 
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in many cases th^'' measufes which he took to stifle - 
Liberalism proved irritat' ng rather, than harsh in 
their jv<srking. 

But Metternich was far from being the M^hiavellian 
statesman which he has been depicted.* /ifte hated to 
see or cause suffering, and it is said tha^ if he saw a fly 
drowning he would always^rescue it. ' ’He constantly in- 
terceded with Francis for the Italian political prisoners 
confined ip Austrian dungeons, and his police measures, 
even in Germany, though outwardly r^orous ag^ 
unjust, in reality fell lightly upon the people conipared 
with the exaggeration of his opponents. • 

As for the inhabitants of the Austrian Empire, they 
were happier and more pros'pBrous under Metbefnich’s, 
rdgirrte than "cVcr before. “Debarred from • outside 
intercoiirse, they solaced" themselves with the quiet 
acquisition of wealth, and even the Ruthenian peasants 
enjoyed a prosperity not great indeed but hitherto 
unparalleled. Metternich was’ capable of a broad- 
ipinded' tolerance When in 1825 Francis asked his 
advice as to the treatment of some Jesuits who, 
expelled from Italjr, had taken refuge irf Galicia and 
had been informed by the local authorities that they 
could not remain unless they modified their Statutes, 
Metternich, who loathed Jesuits as a class, replied tlyit 
it would be best to leave them unmolested so long as 
“they behayed themselves, since to modify their 
Statutes would merely destroy whatever value as an 
organization they might have. 

Thrusting aside the false Machiavellian '‘portrait of 
Metternich, we come to the real defects of his policy. 

Metternich was no strong-minded statesman pushing 
forward a policy in spite of all obstacles. He was 
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\ essentially timid. He hated andNcared opposition ; 
he never took the bull b\| the horn^s, ^nd the least 
hindrance to a scheme <^uled him eitlier to tbandon 
it, or seek to attain hi^ object another way. lloncc 
his failure ^ carry cnit any reforms iif .Xustria, ev(« 
his darling psoject fflr the re-arrangenfent of the 
tariff ; hence hR* ill-suoces^ in inducing. Francis to 
consent to a more lenient policy in Italy. Similarly, 
it was his hatred of strife and desire for peacy at any 
fjjice, whicl^ resulted in the crninbling of his system 
before the resolute opposition of Canning. 

, 'Metternich avoided* all decisive ineasmjj's ; he was 
lavish of promises, but slow to fuHilJhcm, a*nd if to 
gain hi^ encr"it"w;i^lllji mmary to coni^t'al tluilruth he 
djd so wiithgut a qualm.# No man Of f’^at talents has 
ever been les>*scnsible of*hR strength. 

Like most weak n?ttnres Metternich wishe<l to convey 
an impression of strength. He gradually confined 
himself to a narrow cinte of admirers, wlm agreed with 
all his views and flattered his vanity, lie iTsed Ins 
Memoirs to clo’ak his weakness in the eyes of posterity. 
Hence his otherwise ine.xplicablc V''^dency to protess 
to have foretold evtSiTs in cases where all the evidence 
goes to p^'ove that at th« time he took an ojiposite 
view ; hence, too, his not infrecpient distortion of 
facts. He is always talking of principles and laughing 
at timid statesmen, oblivious of the fact yiat no one' 
was less tampered by principles on-tonder of the happy 
medium than himself. • 

For parf/y owing to his inherent weakness of char- 
acter Metternich was jiingularly inconsistent. He 
has often been accused of opportunism ; and an 
opportunist he was. In a sense it is absurd to talk of a 
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“ Mctternich System,” for Metternich coastantly"^ 
shifted his policy to suitithe needs, of the moment. 
His l^nfidity and opportunism were not uncniticizecl 
by his contemporaries. Napoleon said of him on one 
Occasion that ‘he mistook intrigiie for ^t-^esmanship, 
and on anot’her, “ he approaches being a statesman, he 
lies very well ” ; while Talleyrand, oi all people, called 
him a politician de semaine. 

The hrrtth is-^-apd perhaps Napoleon andTalle3Tancl 
sa\f it — that Metternich was a very brilliant diplo- 
matist and a very moderate statesman. Even I^oucjhe 
allowed th:vV*he possessed insigiit into character tind'’ 
knowledge of jf'cn, and his use of - intrigue of every 
description wds ^typical '”0l eighteenth ^century, 
diplomacy, Which he represditcd. His k-nowledge of 
men enabled him to cajole fhe Czar ah the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and to maintain amicable relations 
with Napoleon, even when Austria and b'ran^e were *at 
war. The personal attractions, love of entertaining, 
and success in society, which gained him universal 
popularity, were essentially the attributeif of a 
diplomatist. ; 

If he could judge character, he' was also capable oi 
summing up a situation. ’ His reports" and memo- 
randums, though conceited and voluminous, w.^re 
always exhaustive and penetrating. He could judge 
the charac.,ter of nations as well as of men. ‘‘ The 
French ])lay with I'dlx-rty,” he once wrote ; ” it is a 
more sdiious matter when the Germa'is add to 
enthusiasm perseverance.’^ , 

It is wrong to say that between 1815 and 1848^ 
Metternich was the practical dictator of Europe, the 
successor of Naf oleon. He never ruled tiie Cabinets ; 
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he cajoled them ; he was an adviser, an arbitrator. 
As he once told Capcfigu' in his conceited way, " 1 
am tc^a certain extent t^ie tonfessor of afl the j.’abinots, 

I give absolution to fliose who have committed the 
fewest sin^nd I tlws maintaih peac* in their soul,s.” ' 
It was by wcajolery* that he indiiced the Powers to 
agree to the CafRbad r)eci;ees. He madp the (lerman 
Diet subservient to his will by manipulation n(^t«by 
force of character. It is noticeable that where he felt 
^imsclf strong, as in ftafy or ^wir/.erland„*lie wa;i firm 
m {fbshing forward his j 5 olicy ; w hiaa* he f('lt himself 
weak, as in Hungary, he yielded to .ojiposition aird 
ungracefully granted extraordinary^'oncesslons. , 
Hi% suc^! 5 ?e?^ 9 P^»*Ju‘ successes* of a df^dumatist. 
.The jAustjian Marria.gj^ Alliance*\vitW’'rance \*'as but 
a temporary expedient*! o^ive .Austria time to re( uper- 
ate ; it initfiatc^l no settled ])olicy, and Prince 
•Schwarzenberg not unjustly exclaimed to the Duke 
of Bassano, wlu) hafl been enlarging on tlu‘ ha))))y 
results to be expected from the marriage^ “ Ah, le 
mariilge, le rhariage ! La politi(|ue*l’a fait , lAais. . .” 

Perhaps* Metternich’s greatest ai liievement Vas 
steering Austria triumphantly through the ])enod (d 
1813-1,^. ‘This taxed Ivs abilities to the utmost and 
gave liim an opportunity oi displa\ing to the full 
*^iis knowledge of men, his (juick appns iation of situa- 
tions, and his aptitude lor intrigue. But his iiolky 
during those years was a han(irtt>- mouth policy, and 
although he at length threw Austria iuty the scales 
against *Napoleon with whole-hearted decisioji, it was 
only when he felt tlu^t there was no danger (;f failure. 
His achievements at the C ongress of^V ienna and at the 
Congresses which succeeded it wcre^diidomatic achieve- 
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. merits. By threats and by persuasion he won over 
the Cabinets of Europe to his views, he was, so to 
speak, the Afhba'ssador of \ustria, arid he served her 

* ’ r, • 

V ably. ' 

' But beyond tlje limits of the consummate^plomatist 
Metternich did not go. So long as the, struggle with 
Napoleon continued, even while the settlement of 
Eifope was being effected, his limitations were not 
apparent. He was almost uniformly successful up 
till the falHpf NhpcJieoil, and itVas in great part due 
to his cautious, selfish, shifty policy, that tliat fall*was 
brought about., ,, / 

But after the discomfiture of Napoleon there was 
need of statesme^and not of A n^w era 

had arisen, an^,era«'of Liberty and of Nationality., 
Democracy had aided MoKarj'.’hy to overthrow the 
, Revolution, and demanded her reward, free speech, 
free Press, and a voice in affairs. Metternich granted* 
none of these demands. Placed in a cominanding 
position, with power to achieve whatever he wished, 
he*entirely mistook' the spirit of the new age in which 
it was his fate to live. Imbued with a deadly hatred 
’ o[ "the French Revolution, h’e mi-stook agitation for 
what are now regarded as the rights of the people for 
Revolution and strenuously combated it. He con- 
demned the Liberal enthusiasm which was ine-xtric-** 
ably mingled with the patriotic spirit which inspired 
the war of Liberation in Germany. Bent on the 
preservation of tlie Austrian Empire, and no); less on 
his own maintenance in office, and encouraged in this 
aim by the autocratic pride of Francis, he sought 
everywhere to keep things as they were. The people 
must be governed and not govern. “ If civil liberty is 
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necassary to all, political liberty is,, only desirable for 

a few,'' he once remarked. He thought he was some 
Horatius defendmg t^he brdge of eiglite^nth century 
political regime agaiui^ the overwhelming i?)ries of 
new-fangled Liberalispi, a heroics chamj)ion of all that 
was traditioi^l and venerable and gi)od.. Really lie 
was an obstacle tk) process, hopelessly out of date. 
His one aim was stability, w^ieii movement was a ke^’- 
note of the age.. Sometimes jie felt the pathos of his 
position. If 1 had l^'en fifty vetirsf old hffy years 
a|^),’ • he oficc said, “ I •should have been a luore 
iiti^iosing figure thanj am now.’' 

Even if he had been consistently oppoftiuvst as in 
the da^’S struggle^'^all might hav(^ ^ 

^een we]l ; but he was not . He umMui^ouslv moulded 
temporary measures foi^r^mbating tlu' mon' harmful 
attributes of Ube#ahsm in (iermany and (‘ls(‘\\lu*n\ 
mto a repressive system. Even when he (h aiiv saw 
the necessity for reforna he siitfered liiinsc'lf to be ovt.T- 
ruled, and yet yielded as in Hungary when^he felt 
that hg was weak. He is, Iherefoi^*. open U) blame, 
sometimes ^ir his weakness, somidimes for unia-asun- 
able severity. * WJiat was needefl after 1S15 waw" 
man like Bismarck, wIk) would lead jiublic opinion 
and fearlessly vdicc public aspirations. Sudden 
iftnovations, rash reforms, nwolutionary uprooting 
of old traditions were not re(]uircd. A very littlg 
would have suffu'cd to satisfy t^he demitnds of that 
Liberal a^d patriotic sjiirit which had hel])ed so larg(*ly 
to free Europe from Napt^eon, and which was not in 
itself disloyal to Monatchy.^ But a statesman was 
required who could comprehend thejtendcncy of the 
age ; and Metternich failed to supply the want. He 
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was too much of a courtier to sacrifice himself to a : 
great idea, too little of a statesman ever to form one. 

The resulf Was that in |iis .misguided efforts tcj 
save the absolutist system, Me'Tcrnich merely brought 
it into collision with that Liberalism^ which repre- 
sented all that was best of intellectual rEurope. If he 
had been correct in regarding himsfth as the one prop 
of, a system which alone could save the nations of 
Europe from hopeless .decadence, his policy would 
have beeit adrriiralole.' Eor' h<^ did succeed in stiflit^ 
Liberalism in (Germany and in the Austrian Ehipirc; 
during the .period of his predominance. He mach; 
Vienna the 'hub of European politics. He preserved 
the unity of Austria at a tima«''l .unrest "Si/d upheaval.^ 
and has bc^en rtsAlarked, i^ot without reason, th;h 
“ when Austria shall have \eio:vived half, a centut'y of 
constitutional experiment under the Dual Monarchy, 
it will be time for Austrians to condemn him.” • 

But the fact remains that hft was so aloof from the 
personalities and ideas of his time, that he rnadc no 
lasting impressioh on them. It might have been 
ex‘ipected that during the thirty years of Ids power hc' 
would have trained a school of 'politicians in Austria 
who would have carried on, his ideas and his work. 
Yet after his fall his successors threw his policy to the 
winds. He failed to stamp his will on his contem- 
poraries. Not unlike Wolscy, he was content with 
showy diptomatic , triumphs, which momentarily 
raised the prestige of himself and his counay. But 
that was all. He left notlyng behind him, 'and after 
his fall that which has falsely Iseen called his ” system ” 
dissolved, Icavirijg no trace. 

Somehow Metternich leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 

) I 
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Attractive, talented, and always* socially successful, 
he nevertheless gives the impression of always posing 
for e^^cct or pleasing foj an object. wasj>ainfully 

self-complacent. He ^was a strange mixture of 
domestic c.»*(ieiction and domestic' inl'ukjity, of apparent 
strength anS real weakness, of firm princ iple and gross 
inconsistency. •He is, ip f*Y't an admirable illustration 
of what is meant when it i?^ said that tlu* eightee^ith 
century was the age of artificiality. I'o the end. 
^Mctternicl^ was a t^^pi'* of tlie Vic^iteenth century, 
whdh love, complexions, \vigs, jiolitics, diplomacv. and 
war were essentially artifn ial. He , interminglt‘d 
politics with pleasure, conc'erts \uth* ectnfenmees^ 
womin w^f W(^'k.'^*”!'irdterni(ii came lirst.itlic Haps- 
• burg Wynjisty next, tl^' AustriaflHMW^rc' last ,• 

ff his private cliara^tcm*, though in its details often 
attractive, on^th^ whoU* repels us, so dots his political 
•career.^ No one disputes his abilities as a di])lomatist 
if he had died in i8iS, ther(‘ would lx hltlr but ])raise 
to bestow upon him. Ihit, born a diploiyutist and 
living on info a jieriod when slal('s*\uen ahovc^ all 
wanted, he refused to be a statesman. H(*jjfi'ver 
sought to feel •tlie pulse ol universal tendcaK i<‘s. 
Instcac^ okseeking to adajit the ('onstitution ol Austria 
to mddern necnls.'he sought onh' b\* isolation to piop 
uj) the Hapsbiirg Dynasty, on whi( h (li'i^ ndcal tin- 
fortunes of the Mc-tternich family, d'hongh he dimly 
saw fhe necessitv that Austria shouhT lead (uTnian 
public ^ipinion, his policy separatc-d her fiom it, and 
paved fhe way for that^xjlitical schism in i8bb which 
gave to Prussia the })?edonvnancc in (jermany. 



PRINCE CLEMENT METTERNICH’S 
FAMILY . f 

Children hy Princess Eleonora Kaui}iiz, marrkd September 2^th, 
1795, died March i()thy 1825 

(1) Marie, b. 1797, m. Count Joseph Esterhazy, d. 1820. 

(2) Francis* b. i798/d. 1I799. ‘ ^ 

(3) Clement, b. 1799, d. 1799 

(4) Victor, b.,i§o3, d. 1828. 

(5) Clemcntin^e, b. 1804, d. 1820. 

(6) Leontme, b. i8;i, m. Count Je^^l’^^anc^or^^! }86i.# 

(7) Joseph, b. f, d?-^i82- (?). 

(8) Hermione, b. 181 5, d. 1890.'^ 

1/ 

Children hy Maria Antonia Leykam, married November ^ih, 1827* 

(9) Richard, b. 1829, m. Countesii Pauline Sandor 1856, 

d. 1895. 

* • 

Children hy Countess Melanie 7 Achy Ferraris, January 30/A, 1831 

(10) Melanie, b. 1832, m. Count Joseph 2 <ichy 1853. 

(11) Clement, b. 1838, d. 1838. - ^ 

(12) Paul, b. 1834, m. Countess Melanie Zichy Ferraris,d. 1906.# 

(13) Marie, b. 1836, d. 1836. 

(14) Lothar, b^ 1837, m. Caroline Reuter, d. 1904. 
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Housks. Illustrated." Sovmth Editioiif^ 
Royal jof. td. nit. 

A^BOOK of fairy TALEJa Illustrated. 
, St<ond Edition, Cr, ivo, 6r. 

' Also Afidiuno^vo* ^d, 

OLD ENGLISH’ AlRY TALES. Illus- 
trated. ThirdjtSdition. Cr, Svo. Buck- 
• iSm. 6s, ^ 

THE Vy:AR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised edition. With a P^^trait. TMird 
Edition, Cr, $vo, u. 6d, 

OLD COUNTRY I.IFE. Illustrated. Fifth 


Edition. Largt Cr. 8r#. 6r, 
i G.^LAND^OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 


A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
t(? MjIm. lUustnted. Sotond Edition 
Cr.lvo, 6 #. ^ 

A BOOK OF TflE RIVIERA. Illui 
. trated. Socond Edition, Cr. 8r*#* &t. 

*A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. Illui 
tratcdl Cr, Bp#. 6r. \ 

Barker (E.\ M.A., (Late) Fellow of Mertut. 
College. Oxfhrd. THE POLfTlCAl 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARI< 
TOTLE. Ptmy St^. I or. 6d. not, 

Baron(R.R.N.),M.A. FRENCH PROSK 
CtCMPOSi ridlN.* Fourth Edition, O 
> • 8ro.^ «r. 64^ Kty^ y. not. 

iartholoAew (J. 0.7, r.R.s.R.’ .Se# 
Robertson (C. G.). 

Bastille (Cl F.), LI D. THE COM 
M E kC EOF N Ai l 0 .\’ S. Font: h E,it 
Cr, sA. 6«f. 

BistIan(H. Clutnton), M.A.. m.d.,k.R.s 
THE EVOLUTION OK I.UE. HI,,, 
Drmy 8pi<l js. 6>i ntt. ^ 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CON’CI'^F 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN .»U)\VEK.s 
Fcaf, 8t>o. y. 6d. ntt. • 

THE .SUMMER GARDEN OK 
PLEASURE. Illustiatrd. Ihmy 

8vo. 151. ntt. 

Beckett (Arthur). THE SPIRIT OF 
THE DOWNS^ Impressions and Rnnn 
niicences of the SOsvex Du*a%. llliisiuted 


ND*OF COUNTRY SONG: T Stftnd Edition. Fcnty Zvo. 


I'.ngUsn roiK Dongs witn tncir iraotuonai 
Melodies^ (ollected and arranged by S. 
Baking-Gould and H. F. SHSPrABD. 
Dtiuy ^^to, 6s.^ * 

SONGS OF THE WEBTt Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouthyffhe People. By S. IlARiNG-CkiULD, 
M.A .and H. Flietwood SnErpARD, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp. Eargt Im- 
ferial Zvo. y. ml, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS : Somi Chapters 
IN THB History c f Man. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. ar. 6d. net. 
VORK^HIRE ODDITIES; Incidents 
AND Strange Events. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. tkio. ar. 6d. ntt. 

A Book OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6t. | 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR, illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 7AW 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. # ^ - 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illii- 
trated. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A b60K of SOUTH WALES. Him- 
bated. Cr. Znto. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illuftrated. 
Secvnd Edition, f^r. Zvo. 6s. 


Beckford (Peter). THOUtilir.S ON 
HUN i lN(j. ICdiif A by J. Ohm Pamit 
jlllustr.iteJ. .Second Edition. Demy^vo, Or 

BogbIcCHaroId). MA.S I LR WORKERS 

lHuslraied. Demy Zvo. U. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THK 
SUPEKSKNSUAL I IKK. K.Iiird by 
Bernard Holland. J-caf Zvo. y.pd. 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur 0.). Tlltf SKlRis 
OF THEJiREAT CllY. Muktraied 
y Second hdmoH. Cr. Zvo. 6r. * 

BcUoe (H.)i M.P. PARIS. Illustrated 

Sciond Edition^ Revhed. ( r, Zvo, 6/. 
HILLS AND tllE .SEA. Thitd Edition 


heap. Zvo. y. 

ON NorHINO AND KINDRED SUB 
JEC'IS. Third Edition, leaf. Zvo. y 
ON EVERYTHING, Second Edition, Fcap. 

MABiIk' ANTOINmB. Illuitrultd 
Th^d EJition. Demy Hvo. i$t. net. 
THLT PYRENEES. llluBtiat^. Second 
^ition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Ballot (H. H. L), M A. See Jone# (L A, A) 
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Bennett (Joseph). roRTY years of 

MUSIC, 1865-1905. niustMted. ijnnyiva, 
i 6 j . nti. ^ 

A PRIMER OF 
THE mBLE. FijiA EiitUn, Cr, 8«<#. 

2P. (id, I i 

Bennettj:W.H.)andAdeney.(WsP.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTi6n. With a 
concise BibKojraphy. Fifth Cr, 

Zv 9 , 7X. (id, 

Benson (ArchlLshop). GOD'S BOARD. 
Communion Addresser rStcwd Edithn, 
Fcap, %v», y. Ad, net, 

Benson (R. M.).^the way" j 
NEDS. An Ei^osition of 
Analytical and Devotional. Cr. Zvt, 

*BeBsusan (Samuel L,). 'iOME^ LIFE 
IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Dimp Bva. 
los. Cd. nejf, » 

Beppy (W. Grlnton), ALA. FRANCE 
SINCE WATERLOO. Illustrated. Cr. 
8w. 6x. . 

Betham-Bdwards (Miss). HOmS LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrate! Fi/iJk Edition, 
Cr. Sw^ 

Bindley (T. Herbept), B.D. THE OECU- 
MEmCAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition, Cr. %vo. 61. net, 

Blnyon (LaurenceX See Blake (William). 

Blake (William). ILI USTRATIONS OF, 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Gener-I In- 
troduction by.LauRiNCi BimroN, Illus- 
trated, Quarto, a^f.net. 

Body tGeopge), D.b. THE SOULJS 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings from 
the Published and Unpublished writings of 
George Bo<^, D.D. Selected and arranged 
by J. H. Bukm, D.D., F.RS.K. /?emj> 
t 6 mo. 2/. Ad, 

BoulMng(We). TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
Illustrate'^. Demy ivo, lor. Ad. net. 

Bovlll (W. B. Fopstep). HUNGARY 
AND VHE HUNGARIAN^. Illustrate^. 
Demy 9 vo. y. Ad. not. 

Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being QuoUtions from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr, lAmo, u. Ad. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.a. RAMBLES IN 
SUSS£^. Illustrated. Cr, $vo. At. 

Bradley (A, 0 .). ROUND about Wilt- 
shire. illustrated. Second Editio. . Cr. 
tpo. As. 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMKER. 
LAND. Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy 
!»«. 7S. Ad. not. 


Braid (James). Open Champion, 1901. loo* 
and 1906. advanced GOLF. illustJatS 
Fifth Editum. Demy Zvo, tot. Ad. nit. 

Braid (Jafies.iand Others. ^ great . 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edifi 
by Henry Le#ch. Illusfjated 
Edition, Demy Zvo, y. Ad. net. 

BrallsfoPd (k. N,> MACEDONIA » ix^ 
Races and THKir FuVure. Illustrated! 
Demy 8zv. X2S. Ad. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A, Ander 
son). A CONCxSE DICTIONARY 01- 
EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. A Hand 
book lor S udcnts and Travellers. Ulus 
trated. Cr, Zvo. y. Ad. , 

Brown tj. Wood), M.A. TlfE BUILDETi! 
OF FLORENCE. Illustrated. Dtmy kto 
18s. net. 

, 1 

Broking (Robert). PA^CELSUS 

Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Biblio- 
^aphy by MPkoA^ET L Lee and Katho- 
RiNB B. Locock. Fj:ap. Zvo. *lt. Ad. net. 

01 

Buckton (A. M.). EAGER* HEART : A 
Mysteiy^P. y. Ninth Edition, Cr. 8-.». 
IS, neiC 

a 

Budge (E* A. WalllS). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS, “’’ustratcd. Ttve 
Volumes. Royal Zvo. y. net. ' * ‘ 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GC^D AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. As. 

BulIey(Mlss). See DilkeJLady). 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Cxaxik. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. U'ide Demy Zvo, 
gilt top. As. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
rrhe Bampton Lectures of 1905)^ Demy 
Zvo. SOS. Ad. net. 

Butler (Sir William). Lleut.-Geoenl, 
G.C.B. THE LIGHT OF THE WESl’. 
With some other Wayside Thoughts, 1865- 
1908. Cr. Zvo. y, net. ^ 

Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 71. Ad. net^^ 

Cain (Georges), Curator of the Garnavalet 
Muitam, Paris. WALKS INPARIS. 
Translated by A. R Alunson, M.A. 
UlusUated, Demy Zvo, 7#. Ad. net. 

Camerofi fMfipy Lovett). OLD ETRURIA 
‘ AND MODERN TUSCANY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr,Zvo, Aa.Het. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE tiTY OF 
GENOAu Illustrated Demy 8jE«#. lof. Ad 
net. 
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Cariyl« (ThonMurt. THE trevch 

REVOLUTION# Edlttti by C R. L- I 
FAtcme*, Fellow of MagtlLleii College, 
Oxfo^l^ Tkrte Volumt. C\. i8i. 

THE LETTERS AND^PWCCHES OF 
^OLIVER CROMWELL. WUh an In- ‘ 
trodoction by C. H. M.A., end 

Notes end App^^dtce^ by Mrs. S. C. I^mas. 
Than Volumn. Demy loo. * i8#. net 

telano (Brother l^omas of) .the 
LIVES OF FRANCIS OF ASSISL 
TrensUtcd by A. G. FsRittes Huwill. 
llliistreted. Cr. 8cv. #$«. net. 

Chambert’drs. Cambert). Lenn Tenpb 
^or Ladies, lllastrated. Crnm 8 m. •#. 6 / • 

V ir/. I ^ ^ 

dhandler (Arthur), BUbop of Bloemfontein. 
AHA CtELl: Am Essay in Mystical 
Theology, Feurt^^ditim. t>. 8 m. 
y.U ne^ 

Chesterfield (Lord). THE LETTERS OF 
» Olt ^KLOF giE!frERFIELI>TO 
m.S Sw. Edited, with an Inirodactum by 
C. Strachey, with Notes by A-CALTHsaP- 
7'ftw FelntXet. Cr. 8m, iv. 

Ch**t«rton (OK). CHARraslUCKKNS. 

^ .ih two FAmait^in PhotogriYUfe. Sixth 
Edttien , Cr , jw. 6r. 

ALL IHIN^i/ CONSIDERED. Sixth 
Edition. Hnp. 8m. w. 

TREVaENDOUS T RIF VIS. FonHh 
Kdtitifn, Fcnf. 8 m. 5 /. 

Clausen (Oeonre), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES ON PAINTING. Illustmed. 
TFtrd Edition tnrf;t Pott. Im. y, id. net. 
Alhfe AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
delivere<l to the Students of the 
Royal Acanemy of Arts, lilustrsted. Second 
Eefition. l.ooiie Pnt 8m., y. net 

Outton-Broek (A.)* SHELLEY: TH* 
MAN AND THE POET* Illustrated. 
Demflvo. ^$.id,net 

Cobl/*(W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS t with an Introduction and Notea 
Vrmy ivo. tot. id. net 

Cockshott (Winifred), St Hilda*! Hall, 
Oxtrd. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Thltn Church anu Colony. lUastrated. j 
Demy 8y#. 71. id. net ^ 

CoIMhfWOOd (W. 0.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OP JOHN RUSKIN. With PoitraU. 
SixtK Edition. Cr. Uo. af. id, fet 

Colvin (Hoien H,>. ST. Teresa or 

SPAIN. Ulustiated. Second EdUion. 
Demy 8 m. 7#, id. net, ^ ^ 

*CondamlDe QRobert de la). AiK 

yPPEK GARDEN. Fca^ 8m. y. net. 

Conrad (J<»eph> THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressiooa 

rm 1.^ 


CooHdgeCW. A. B.X M A. THE ALPS. 

Rlustlsl!^ Demy Im. yr. id. net 

Coop*r(C.S.:iV.RjH.S. SmW«.i1(W,P.) 

Coolton (0. 0.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. Illuunini. SKmiKUHm. 
Demy 8m. ioi. id, not. 

Cowper •(.William). THE POEMS. 
Edited with an IntnxJiiciion and Notw by 
T. Ca Bailry, M.A. lllunfattd. Demy 
IM. tor. id, net 

Cr»n*iWaltep), R.w.!r AN ARTIST’S 
RKMINISC%NaES. llluilntuL 
Edition. .Demy 8m. i8r. net 
INlilA LMPRKSSIONJv Illunrated 
* Second tR£tion. Den^ 8m. 71. 6*$ net. 

CHspe (T. B.). REMINISCENCES OF A 
K.C. wlil^ a Portraiu. Second Edition 
Dfhy 8m. lor. id. net. 

CrowIlF ^alph H.L THE HYGIENE 
lOr SCHOOL Line, illustrated. Cr. 
8m. y. id. hA*. 

^Uknt« (Alighieri). LA COMMKDIAJ)! 
DAN I K. Ihe Italian Ttat edited %y 
PAGRTTovKaan, M.A, D.Lilt Cr 8m. 6r. 

Davey tWohard). THE PaV^:anT OF 
LONDON, llluattated. InTvo l'*oiimei. 
Demy Sea. ly. net. ^ 

Davis (H. W, C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of H.iiiiol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AN 1 )^ ANGRVINS : 
1066-1871. lllultiaf^. Drmripo. vu.id. 

nft. # 

Deans (R. Storry). THE TRIALS OF 
PI V E QU K K N S : JC A nf A Ri NR OF Ah agom, 
Ahhs Bolevh, bfARY Qurrh ^ Scors, 

' Maris Antoinktts and Carolink hr 
Brumswick. Illustrated. Stfond Edtfion, 
Demy 8m. lor. id. net. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE 
OF CHRIST, lUuslrated. Letrge Cr. 
It *, u . ' 

D’KsW(Mar«pet) IN thrcan'ariks ’ 

WITH A CAMERA. Ulttitraled. CV. Im. 
78. id. e4 ^ 

Dleklnion ( 0 . L.)| M.A., Fellow of King*! 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OrLIFE. Seventh end Hevued 
Edition, tronm 8m. u. id net. 

DItchfleld (P, H.), M.A., r.S.4. THE 
parish clerk. IlluMrated. Third 
Edition. Demy Im. V. id net. 

THE OI.D.TIMK PAR.SON. IlluiUated 
Second Edttum. Demy $vo. jt. id net 

D^glas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON F^. 
.With the Itinerary of the Grand C^naL 
^Uittrtrated. Second Editiom. Pcet^. Im. 

^ ti. met 
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Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. 8w, 21. id, ntt. c >■ 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Late'tord Bishop of 
Edinburgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8*o. (a. • 

Driver (S. R.), Di'd.. D.C.L., Rcgms Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THEL OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cr, 8v#. 6/. ^ 

Duff (Nora). MIATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Demy Zve^ i^. 6</. net. 

Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF ' ^ 
THE BORGfAS AND OILERS. With 
an <.ntroduction ^by R S. Uaknitt. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIERAND OTHERS. IllOstratedi Cr. 
Bvo, 6s. . 

THE CRIMES OF THE ifiABQUISE 
DE BRIN/ILUERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sva, 6r.^' 

THE CRIMES OF ALl PACHA AN^ 
pTHERS. Illustrated.' Cr. Zve. 6( 

Mv^ MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 
Wallir. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lano. WLh Frontispieces in Photogravure. 

In six Vd.umes. Cr. tve. 6s.^each vetume. 
VOL. I. 

VOL. II. 

VOL. III. 

MY PETS. 

Allinson, 

Duncan (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE ^ 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illustrated. Demy 8rtf. i^r. 

Dunn-Pattlson (R. t'J). NAPOLEON'S 
MARSilALS. Illustrated. Demy Zvo? 
Second Edition, lar. 6d. net. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. fs, 6d, net. 


i8oa-i8ai. VoL. IV. 1830-1831. 
18^2-1825. VoL. V. 1831-1832, 
1826-1830^ VoL VI. 1832-183^ 
Newly translated by A, ^ 
^M.A. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 


Bgerton (H. E ), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
'^OJLONIAE POLICY, jluri 


BRITISH COJLONIAE POLICY. 

Edition, yemy Zpo. js. 6d. net. 

Kverett-Gree^i^Marv Anne). * ELIZ4. 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE ANtI 
QUEEN OF BOHEMlAf Revised by 
her Niece S. C. LoMAS.^With a Prefatorr 
Note by A.<'W. Ward, Ctt.D. Demy Zvo. 
tos. 6d. net. * • 


FalrbrotKer (W. H,), M.A. THE PHILa 
SOPHY: OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr* Bvofi 31. 6d. 


Fea (A«an)o THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. Illustrated. Mew and Revited 
Edition* Demy Zvo. ns. 64 %et. • 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDIN%- 
PLACES. Illustrated. New and Revised 
Edition. Demi Zvo. ns, 6d. net. 

JAMES II. AND'vfewiVES^ Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. xor. 6d. net^ 


Pelt (E. F. B.t TflE FOUNDATI^S 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. 8w. 5/. wif. 

Firth (C. H-\ M.A., Regius® Professor of 
Modern #»HJrtory at Oxford. CRO^f■ 
WELL^o ARMY; A History^of the English 
Soldier during the Civi^ Wars” the Common- 
wealth, and the Protector?>j^j^ Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAivlvr ' 
OF OMAR UKHAYYAM. Print?d from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by, Mrs. Stephbn Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D, Ross. Cr. 
Ivo. 6s. V 

•Fletcher (B. F. and H. P.). THE 
ENGLISH HOME. Illusti1U«. Second 
Edition. Det^y Zvo. i2j^ 6d. net. 


Fletcher (J. S.). W BOOK OF YORK. 
SHIRE. Illustrated. Demy Bffo. js. 6d. 
net. H 


Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note, 
Dent'/ Zvo, ^^4>t*6d, net. 

DutKW.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

Illustrated, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, , 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. Ulus- ' 
trated. Second Edition, Demy^o. js,6d. 
net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.), R.E.; D. A. 
Q-M. G. See Wood (W. Birkbcck). 

Bdwardes (Tlekner). THE LORE^OF 
THE HONEY BEE. lUustrated. ‘Cr. 
Ip#. 6e, . 

UFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN BOAIX, 

lUostmted. Cr. ivo. 61. 


Flux (A. W,h M.A., William Dow PAfessor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Foot (ConsUnce M.). INSECT WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 31. 6d. net. 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INsicTS. 
i’ranslated by Maclxoo Yearsle»'. Illus- 
trated. '> Demy 8p#. 10#. 6d. net. 

FouquO (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C FarquhaisCn. Illu.stratcd. Demy Zvo. 

6d. net. Hal/ White Vellum^ too. 6d* 
net* 

Fraser (J. F ). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. lUustrated. Fifld 
Edition. Cr. ftp#, it. 
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Galton (Sir Fraritti), F.R.Sl; D-CX., 
0 ]rf. ; Hon. Sc 0., Cantb*; Hon. Keltow 
‘ te, Ciinbridjtt. AIKMORIES 


XrkitT College, 
OF MY LIFE, 


.Dtmy w 


E, lUuUrati^, 

tof. U. ntt.M 


PEOPLE : ?Hi)R S^ilU. Lin. Reucioui 
B iuKrs AND litlTm'TioN&, AND Domestic 
Lin. llluftra^d. Dtmyw^. lei. bd. 
•tut. f ^ 

Glbbins (H. do B.J, LlttD.,*M.X IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGUND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fi/tk 
Editim ptmy 8Pr. lot. Id. • 

THE INDUSTRIAL lilSTCfRY OF, 
ENGLAND, lllustraied. iaxttentk 
il»A SfR. y. , 

TNGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Editicm. Cr. 8t*#. a/. 6 d. 

See also 

Gibbon (EdwardJ. MEMOIRS OK THE 
, LIFE OF EDWARD QHHON. Fdfted 
bbG. PiKicificK Hilt, LL.D. CV. 8t^. 6f. 
•THE DECI.LNE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMiN EMPIRE. Edited, with No/I*, 

» Appemlicrs, and Mapt, ^ J. B. Buar, 

M A., Litl.D., Reitiui ProfetMjl,^ Moilern 
Huiory ali Cam bridge. Illustfaf**'!. In 
Srt’m VtUmA. ^Demy 8m CtU 7V/ 
^<uk lot. 

Glbb.s JPhIlip.) THE ROMANCE OF 
GEuVgE villi KRS: FIRST DUK^ 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. Illustrated, Sr^d fidtiim 
D^y 8t»#. 14#. net. ^ 

Oloag (IL BJ and Wyatt (Kat« M.j. A 

BOOK OF F.NGLLSII (iAKDENS. 
llluitrated. JDtmy 8rr>. t#r. 6J. rut. 

• 

Glover (T. R.), M.A.. Fellow and Clasdcal 
tiircr’of St. John's Collej^, Camlridgc. 
THK'cONFLICT of RTXlGIONS IN 
THIi: EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
F»urtk Editiart, Dtmy 8r'^. 7#. (>d. nxt 

Godfrof {Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being L>'Tical Sclectiuns 
for evenr day b the Year. Arrang*td by 
K.*Oodirey. Editiort. F<aF iv0. ^ 

EnWsH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. II)»;strate<L Stcond Kditun. Dmy 
8tv. ^#. 6(/. rut. ^ 

God 1 ey(A. D.), M.A., Felloi^of Magdalen 
College. Oaford. OXFORD IN HIE 
EIGUf EENTH CENTURY. IlhutAtcd. 
Second Editi^ Demy jt. Cd, nid. 
LYRA FRIVOLA /•outdk Edition. Fca/. 
880. ai. 6 d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Stetmd Editiort. 
Feetp. $P0. ui. 6 d. 

SECOND STRIllGS. Fen/. $iu. u. 6 d 


dga * 1 E\ 
ted. 


MEMORIES 
Urd Editimt 


Coll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN * 
^AKKSPEARE. Aut)»orised Transla. 
turn trom tbm Danish by Mrs.. C'Haatis 
Wuxsa trBne. y. rut. 1 

Gordon iLIna Du^) (Mr». Aubrey Water* 
heldl UOM E LIFE IN ITALY' LiTTiai 
rKoiTHi ArKNN)Nas.\ lUuairated. Second 
Edition. Demy Btw. tOf. 8/ rut. 

Gostling {'Francos M.). THE BRETONS 
. AT IU)M£ Illustrated. Sreortd Editien. 
Dem^fO. 101. kd. tut. 

Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOhniN. imutrated. SecorU 
Edition. De^y IW. lo#. (ft. rut, 

* GralnuiM *UCenn«th). TIIU WIND IN 

• THK Wl"0WS. lllufinilwl. . /./M 
Edition. Cr. 8(W. tt. 


jlluiTtnted. 


Cwvnn (Stephon), M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN. CON.tKMARA. Illustrated, Dmy 
$sw. itt# rut. 

Hall (•yril). THE YOUN« CARPKN 
>TEK. llliistr|ied. Cr. Sn. 51 

.HiU jHamraond). WlK YOUNG RN 
Gl!l|EKR: m N^nRSN hHcihtts AKHTitgii 
MoDKta llhutr,<tcd. Stiond Edition 
Cr, 8p#. Si. 

Hall (Mary) A WOMAN S TWCK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. Illusiriied 
Second Edition. Derny iCt. net. 

Hamol (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
S'U.tJNS. llliutfatcd. Tiird Edtttpy^ 
DetMyZve. uj, • 

. Hannay (D.). I smmr mS'lOKV or 
nilK KOVAI. ilAVV. V.. 1 , 1., u.7-i68». 
Vol. IL, 1080-1815. Demy 8p#, Enek 
7i. (d, rut. ^ • 

41 annay (Jnmoi 6.), M A, THEiSPIKlT 
AND GRU.IN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONAS nciSM. Cr.?vo. U. 

THK WlbDuM OK THE DESERT. Fenp 
ivo. y. td. net. 

Harpor (Charloi 0 .). THE AUTOCAR 
KOAD'BOOK. Four Volumes with Maps 
Cr. Hvo. F.itch ft, td. net. * 

Vol. I. —South or riia Tramr^. 

Vol. IL-Noarn ahd South Wales 
^ AND Weht Midland!. » 

Headley tK. W.J. DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition 
Cr.Bvo. y.^rut, 

Henderfon (B, W.), Fellow of Eittei, 
Oaiege, Oaford. THE LIKE AND 
PKINCIPATK OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illusuated. ETew nnd tkenper 
ittue. Demy ipo. 71. td. net. 

Htiliderson (W, Sturge). GEORGS 
MEREDITH: NOVlI.IST, POET, 
/REFORMER, lUustratad. .Second Edition. 
W Cr. Ifw. 6i. 
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Henderson (T. P.) md Watt (FranelJ). 
SCOTLAND OK TO-DAY. Ilb^itrafcd. 
Sicpptd EMtUn, Cr, %vo, ^6r. 

Henley (W. EJ. ^GLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO PO^ 1340-1849- Sic^ 
Ediium Cr* 8w. *s, 6/ net. 

Heywood (W.). ^ HISTORY oV PE- 
RUGIA. llltutrited DfPty i%t. Ui 
ntt 

Hill {Georffe*Francls). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated D^iy 8w. tor. (d, ntt. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAY£ Ilf CORNWALL. 
Illustrated Second Edition* fr, Bvp 6t. t| 

Hobhouse (L/ T.l- FclIPw C.C.C/ 
Oxfd^d. THE \HEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Difny %vo, lor. 6</. net, 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Illustrated TXjo volumot. 
Demy %voy net, ' ^ 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW^ro IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE^ PORCELAIN. lUm» 
grated Second Edition Poet ivo.( 6i. 

HoIdlch(SlrT, H.), K.C.I.E., C.B., F.S.A. 
THE INKIAN BORDERLAND, i88o- 
(Qoo. lYaslrated. Second Edition, Demy 
hvo. tot, 6d, net, 

HoldsworthilW. S ), D.C.L A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes, 
YoU, /., //., ///. Demy 8r#. Each xor. (d, 
net, ** ' i * 

Holland (Clive). TYltoL and its 
PEOPLE. Illustrated 8ve. i<xs>6d 
net, 

Hollway-Calthrop (H , C.), late of Balliol 
College, Ox fold ; Bursar of Eton College- 
PETRARCH; HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. Illustrated Demy 8t*e tar. 
net, 

Horsburgh (B L S.). M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT; ahd FtORgNOi 
IN HBK Golden Aca illustrated. Secend 
hdit^m. Demy Ive, 15/. net. 
WATERLOG : with Plans. Secend Mditien 
Cr, Zve, 51. 

Hoste (Alexander). hanch6ria. IIHis- 

trated Second Edition, Demy 8w. 7s. 6d 
net, 

Hulton (Samuel PJ. THBM' CLERK OF 
OXFOfo IN FICTION. Illustrated 
Dtmy Zve. tot 6d. net. 

•Humphreys (John H.). PROPOR- 
TIONAL REP^SNTATION Cr. Zpe 
y. 6d, net. 

Hutchinson (Heriee Q.), THE NtW 
FijREST. llluttxmted Femrtk Edd^ 


Cr.gM. 6#. 

Hutton (Edward). 


UMBRIA. lUttitrtted. Feurtk EiiiUn 
Cr. 8ve. it, a 

THE CITIGS OF SPAIN. lUusUhted 
Third Edit'on. Cr. Zvo, 6t, - 

FLORENCE THE CmES 01 

NORTHERN TUSCANY, WIt4 
GENOA. lilusirated Second Edition 
Crown Zpo, 6 s. _ 

ENGLISH lOVE POEftS. Edited viU: 

an Introduction. Feat. ivo. y. 6d. net. 
COl(NTRY WALKS'ABOUT FLORENCE* 
Illustrated. Feat. Zvo. y. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY WUh an 
Appendix by Wkliam Hbywood. Illus- 
trated Sect^ Edition Demy^ Zvo. 71, 6d 

ROME. DluHrated Second Edition, (r. 
Zvo, 6s, # 

i • 

Hyett (p. A.) FLORENCE : Hbr History 
AND Art to thb Fall of thb Rbpvbuc. 
Demy Zvo. js. t ^ 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRiAND. A Drama. 
T|^nslated by r' Villi am Wilson. Fourtli 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. %y.6d. # # 

l£ige ( W. R.)» M,A., Fellow .and *Tutor of 
Hertford C<^l<ge, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTJOtSte (The Bampton I.ectures of 
1899.) Demy Zvo. its, 6d. f^t. 

Innes (A. D.), M.A. A Hl^ORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. >ith Maps 
Plans. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THB TUDORS. 
With Maps. Third Edition. Demy Zvo- 
loi. 6d. net, 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOI^ OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. net.*^ 

James (Norman G, B.). THE CHARM 
OF SWITZERLAND. Cr. Zvo. y. net. 

Jebb (Camilla), t A STAR OF THE 
SAL(jNS ; Julib db Lespinassb Illus- 
trated Dtmy Zvo, toe, td, net, ^ 

Jeffery (Reginald WJ, M.A. • THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
1497-1763. Illustrated. Demy Zve. p, 6a. 
net. 

J Jenks (B.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Secend E^tien. Rerised by R. C. K. 
Ensor, M.A. Cr. tsw. «. 6d. 

Jennings (Osear), M.D. EARLyVood- 
CUTTnUIALS. lUastrated Dtmy 
•IS. net 

Jernlngham (Charles EdsrardDe THE 
UAxTms of MARMADUKE. Secend 
Ediiiees. Cr. We. y. ^ 

Johnston (Sir R. H.L ^CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA IHustfated Thiod 
THE CITIES Oifcl Editiem, Cr.do. sU.neL 



General Uterature 


•the negro in the new WORLa 
llluitnted Dmj tv#. t6i. tut. 

JonA (R. Crompton), M.A. *POE.M'i OF 
THE MJNER LIKE. S|l.e:M l-y R- 0. 
«\Tone& Thirtimtk £ot#n. />#> tr#. 

Julian (iady) Norwich, REVELA- 
TIONS OF DlflNE LOVI. Edited by 
, Gkacs Warra<Ic. Third Sdittdm. C* 
8 p #. y. 6d, 

•Kappa.* LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Tiea for Ke#&ou in «i£tlacation. Sicrnd 
Edition. Cr. 8 t>#. * y. 6dL $ut. » 

Keats (John). THE POrfMS.' EJitcJ 
Iniivduction and Note< by E. de 
‘i^tlUNOjuiT/ M.A. With a Ffxmlihijiece m 
Photogravure. Stcrnd K^iition Rfvi\td, 
Demy 8w. 71. 6*/. net 

Keble (Jol»»r^HKiS(fklSTiAN year. 

Wuh an IntrodiKium and Notes by W. 
, I^K, D.U., W^tien oS Keble Coll 4 g<-. 
li^stralji. Third ^Edition, /V#/. btv. 
3/. td. ; pnddid merocce. y. ^ 

» n 

riempls (Thomai A). THf^BJITATION 
OF CHRIS r. with an TiitrLKhlctioii by 
Ukan Fii(Raa.» lllustuted. Third 
Edition, E\ap, Iv*. y, 6d., ^ Added 

*^Al>o tranAl^d by C Bigg, D I) Cr. 
Ive. V* j * 

Kerr {S. Parnell). GEOROK SKI.WYN 
and rilE WU’S. IlluitiV«d. Pemy 

8i'#w 121. tJ. net, 

' t 

KipsTne (Rudyard). I’.ARUACK ROOM 

RALLAyS^ v6M Thousand, Tutut/' 
eighth Kdilton. Cr. Zto. 6r. Also T\ap 
8r<>, Leather.^ y rut. < 

THE SEVEN SEA». %ut Thousand. 
StJcteenih Edition. Cr, 6r, Also 

Ecay.lvOy Leather, y. net. 

THE nVE NAIIONS. 6-;M Thousand. 
Sn 4% th Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6/. Also/'t*//. 
hzv, Leather, y. net. 

DEPARl MENTAL UITTIES. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8t«#. dr. Also /'V#/. ^xo, 
Leathor. y. net. 


Knox (Winifred F.). THE COURT OF 
A SAIN'r. liliislrated. Deiny $vo. 
lor.Adi. net, 

Umb (f harles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. IlluMrited. /n 
Seven VUumet, Demy 8w. V- 


Une- Poole (Stanley). A^ HISTORVMtF 
EGYPT IN THE MiDDLE AGES. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8r#. dr. 

LanVester 


SCIENCE FROM 


(Sir ^y|j K.C.B.. 


EASY 


F.R.S. 

CHAIR. 


Ulustrated* Fifth Edition, Cr. 8v#. 6r. 


Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
yNI^. Cr.tvo, dr. 

Le Braz (Anatola;. THE LAND OP 
PARDONS. Translated 1^ Pranlrii M. 

^ CosTLiNG. Illustrated. Third’ Edition, 
Cr. dr. 

Lees (PrederlekC A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE lliusiraled. Spend Edition. 
Demj^xfo. tor. 64, net. 

UndseydadyMabeU. KNNl DOMINI: 

A Go.si'EL SjH'.tv. With Maps. 7W 
, ydumet. ^Sufer Koyal 'ivo. tot. net. 

Llewellyh (Owen) ani Raven HUi {L.' 
THE SOUTH-BOUNDCAR, lliu.ir,i«l, 
Cr. 8ts». dr. 


Lock (Waiter), , Warden of Kebla 
Colics ^ST. PAUl, lU'i MASTER. 
dtUlIUKR. Third Ed, turn. O. 

V. (W. * 

t/nc UlULIC A^D CHRLsriAN LIFE. 
Cr. Ar. • a 


Lodge (Sir Oliver' K.R.S. THE SUP- 
hlANi E OK l-Al lll, Al.lSlvlt Wllll 
SCIENCE: A CuicGuun loi raiettls and 
Teacbett. ! enth Edition, Cr 8:*#. u. net 
MAN AND “HE UNIVKK^*l; A Study 
or inn Infivmscb or him Advancr in 
SciRNiiriL KNowiRDt.a lmn our UNiiyita 
standing or • yin/h 

Edition. Pem^rtix’ttF'"^ net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study in 
URKE cocNisaD Human FaruLTY. Eourth 
Edition. Demy Bi e. y. JS/. net. 


Lorthou»0 (W. P.Cm.A. KTHir,S ANO 
AlONEMENL W'lih a Froutupicce. 
Demy ivo. y. net. 


Lorlmor (George Horace). LEllEK^ 
H<OM A SELF-MADE MEKCHANr 
TO HIS .SON. • IlluiUated. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. i-xm. y. (J. . 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM, j lllu%Itated. 
Setond Edition. Cr. Bro. 6r. 

./Lorlmor ;Norma). BY TIIK VArERS 
OF bXrYl’r. lllilsUatrd. Demy^vo. ibr. 
net. 

a 

Lucai (E, V.). THE LIKE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. llluAlr.*t'‘d. Fifth end Revised 
Edition in One \dotume. Demy tvo. ;r. 
fid net. 

A WANDERER IN HOEEAND. Illus- 
trated. Ttut /Ih Edition. Cr. bvo. dr. 

A .wanderer in LONDON, mus- 
tilted. Tenth Edition. Cr. (ho. 61. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS, IlluMraied. 

Jkixth Edition. Cr. tvo. dr. 
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THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarcri. StvenUenik Editiont 
8w. w. t India Paper ^ 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Sixtff Edition* Fcap, itvo* 
5f. ; India Paper^ 71. td, 

FfR^SIDE ANDi SUNSHINE, ^^ixth 
Edition, Fcap, itfo. 51. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
Edition, Fcap, Zvo, ks, 

THE GEN'PLEST ART. A Clpice of 
letters by Entertaining Hands. Sixth 
Edition, Fcap Svo, sr. 

A SWAN AND t HER FRIENDS. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, ni. 6/. net, 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine , 
Portrait Gallery. Fi/4h Edition. 
Fca^.Bvo, 5J. ji 

LISTENER’S LURE ; An Obliqur Nar- 
ration. Eighth Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 51. 
GOOD COMPANY ; A Rai^vy of Men. 

Second Edition, Fcap, Zvo, u, 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHfel. Fourth 
Edition, i^ap, Zvo, ^s, ♦ 

OVER BEMERTON'S: ^>n Easy-Goii<g 
Chronicle. Eig/ith Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 

d. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF HUCIA 
HALLIDAY. With some of her Letters. 
Edited bv R. M. E'cap, Zvo. ax. 6d. net, 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. MoNTiliUB. M.A. Three Volumee, 
Cr, Zvo, 18s. 

ScaYo'; 

THE CHURCH OF^ROME. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 7*. 6d. net, ,, 

McCulIagh (Francis). The Fall of Abd-ul- 
Hamid. Illustrated.^ Zvo, lox. td, 

e 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. Illustrated. New a*td Cheaper 
Edition. Large Cr, Zvo, 6x. 

McDougall (William), M.A. (Oxon.. M.B. 
(Cantrb.). AN mlRODUCTloff TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Third Edition. 
Cr.Xo'vo, fs, net. 

• Mdlle. Mori * (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustratfd. Second Edition, Demy 
7X. td, net, 

Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play mn Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Eighteenth Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 
Deckle Edges, 3s, td. net. Also Fcap, Zvo. 
Paper covers, is, net, 

Mahaffy (J. P.J, Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOI.EmES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ts. F 

tOI?A 


Maitland vF. W.). M.A., LLD. ROI^AN 
CANON lAW In the church 
ENGLAND. Royal Zvo, -jt.td. 


Marett (R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor o( 
Exeter College, Oxford^ THE THRES* 
HOLD OFIRELIGION. Cr. 8w. fkU 

Marriott (cliarlfc;). A SPANISH HOLto 
DAY. Illustrated. Demf^vo. yt. td, net 

Marriott [J. A. R.), M^. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LO^ FALKLAND. 
Illustrated. Seconiff EtMion, Demy Zvo,^ 
<js. Cd. neti 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. •-Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
fs. td. net, f 

, A SAIIiOR’a GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Sec^d Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 
net, ^ if# 

AN ENULISH prose MISCELLANf. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

Masterman G 4 m^M.A.. M.P., 

TENNYSON AS A IPiILlGIOUS 
TEACHER. Second FPdi Hon, Cr.Zvo. ts, 
THE CONDltlON OF ENGLAND# 
Fourth Edition. Cr^ Zvo. ts, 

ulayne (Ethel Colburn). ENtHM^TERS 
OF M £]!)(. k’Uistrated. Demy Zvo. lox. teh 
net, U ■ 

Meakln (Annette M.' B.), 'Kllow of th. 

Anthropological InstituteuLWOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cr.Zvoy^ts. m • 
(^LICIA : Thb Switzerland op^ Spain. 
Illustrated. Y)emy Zvo, 12s. td. net. 

Medley (D. J.), M.A» Professor of History 
in the University of (Glasgow. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF l!;NGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
A Selected Number of the Oiirf 
Chari ERs and Statutes. CV.'bw, ^s,td. 
net. , 

Methuen.(A. M. SO.'^M.A. THETRAGEDY 
OF SOU Tii AFRICA. Cr. Zvo. ax. net. 
ENGLAND^ RUIN : Discussed (n Four- 
teen Letters to a Protect, >onist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3d. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, los.td. 
net. 

Miles (Eustace). M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE; OR, The Theory of Reincarna- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. ax. td. net. , 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How TO Acquire it. Third ^Edition. 
Cr. Zt^. 3s. td. net. 

Millais (J.^G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Prftident of the Royal Academy. 
(Alustrated. Ne^u Edition, Demy Zvo. 
js, td. net. 

Milne (J. G.). M.A. A HISTORY Of 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULEi 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ts. 
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Ragg (Lonsdale). 6.D. Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. Illuitratedf ifmy 
Ivo. lit. 6d. tut, 

•Rappoport (Angelo^.). HOME LIFE IN 
KudSIA. Illustrated Dmjfivfi. iot,y.( 
fui. , 

Raven-Hill (L.). See Llcwellyi^(Owcn). 

Rawlings (Gertrude). COINS AND 
HOW TOtKNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5X. mt. 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE, illustrated. Demy 
8w. lox. U.net, t « * i 

Readt (C. s"tai/ord), M^B.x (Lend.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.CP. FADS AND FEED- 
I NO. Cr. Bvo, 2t. 6d. net. 

Rees (J.D.), C.I.E., M.P. 'THE 51 EAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. ^Dttny Zvo. 

JOS. 6d. nett < 

Reich (Emil), Doctor Airis. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. Illustrated. 
^Tm Volumet. DemyCvo. 21s. net. *• 

Reid (Archdall), M.B. THE LAWS OP 
HEREDITY. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, a^s.^t. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincola’i 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
KP 1 STLE 8 . Cr.Bvo. as. U net. 

-. Roberts (M. E.}. See Channer (C.C.). 

Robertso'u Ixird Bishop of 
Exeter. REGN'UM'DiLl. (The Bampton 
Lectures of igoi.) A New and CfyaPet^ 
Edition. Demy 8vo. ^s. td. net. 

Robertson (c! Gra,«t). M.A., Fellow of 
All fSouls' College, ' Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTi- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8vo. los. net, 

Robertson (Sir G. S.),K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
'i'iiK SioRY OF K Minor Siege Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Dem)/ ivo. los. 6d. net. 

Roe%red!. OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy %vo. 
JOS. 6d. net, f 

Royde-Smlth (N. G.). THE PILLOW' 
BOOK : A Garner or Many Moods. 
Collected. Second Edition. Cr. ivo, 
AS. td. net. <•' 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 
Introduction. Fcap. Era. 51. 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace). 
B-rt., G.C. B.. G.C. M.G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy ivo. i8x. w/L 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIfAof 
ADMIRAL LORD CpLLINGWO^D. 
Illustr.’ited. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. u. 


St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLi 
FLOWEI^ OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSERpAp OF HIS FrTaRS 
Done into En^h, with Note^ bjvWiLLiAu 
Hsywood. lintl^^ated Demy ivo. 51, 

‘Sakr (H.Munri»). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Feat. ivo. 6d. net. 

REGIN ALiy IN RUSSIA. Fca/. 8w 
ax. 6d. net. ^ ^ 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy %')o, 12s. 6 d. net. 

*Scott,(Ernest). TERRE NAPOLEON, 
AND THL EXPEDITION OF DIS 
COVERY DESPATCHED. TO /RJS 
TRAWA BYORDEROF^x^NAPARji, 
1800-1804. Illustrated. Demy ivo. los.Td 
net. 

SMincourt(Hufl^';. RALEGH * 

Illustrated. Demy ivo^ losTbd. net. 

Stfious (Edmdhd)t TOMMY SMIXHIl 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eievf^dh Emtun. 
d Feat, ivo. ax. 6i. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS 
Illustratri. I Fifth Edition. Fcap, 8'A 
ax, dd** 

•Shafer (Sara A.), 'a. ’'WHITE PAPEh 
GARDEN. Illustrated. S^tmy ivo. js^^ 
net. • • 

^Shakespearlfi (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 163a l 1664; 
1685. Ea^h £4 4X net, or a complete set, 

j^ia I2J. net. 

Folios a, 3 and 4 are ready. , 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHIaKE 
SPEARE. With an Introdm^ti(,\n and Notes 
by Gkorgb Wyndham, Demy ivo. Buck- 
ram, j^ilt to^ lox. bd. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
ivo. ax. W. ' ^ 

Sldgwlck (Mrs. Alfred). HOM?: LIFE 
IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. lox. 6d. net. 

Slme (John). See Little Boolcs on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second kdition. 
Cr. ivo. it. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NA'ljlONS. Edited with an lutroduction 
and nunwous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy ivo, aix. net. 

Smith (Sophia S ). DEAN SWIFT. Ulus- 
(jirated. Verny ivo. lox. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. j ). A BOOK OF EXMOOR, 
lilustrated. Cr. ivo. 6 s. 

‘ Stanellffe • GOLF DQjS AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. FcafJvo. le. 
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Stead (Francis H ), M,A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIOMS BEGAN TO BE. 
IlluAtrated. Dtmy ti. CM, rut 

Stevenson (R. L). THF.LKTTERS OF 

VtOBERT LOUIS S^VKNSON TO 
HIS FAMILY^ND FRIENDS. Selected 
and Edited oy Sir StD^)l^r Cot vis. Sinth 
Edit ion Tu*0 yolumn, Cr. 8«». lar. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. Witl an Etched 

• Portrait by WtiLiAj Strang. Et£kiM 
Editi^, Cr. 8r'0. Buckram. »6r. . 

THE LIFE OF R- L. STEVENSON. Set 
Balfour (G.). ^ 

Stevenson (M. I), FROM SARAN.VC 
TO THE’MARQUFJ^AS. .Bein^ Uucis 
\yitten by Mrv M. J. SravKH^ON during ' 

11887-88. (a. net 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 'iSgx-o?. I-M.trd 
and arranged by M. C Baikour. Ulus* 
trated. Second Edit^j^ Cr. %vo. 6t. net. 

Storr (VefllJl^FJ, M A., Canon of Win* 

Chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 

• I^VIN^ PURPOS*i. 6 r. 8vo. y. dk. 

Streatfelld (». A.).' MODERN MUSJC 
AN V M U.’flCIANS. IIIum rated. Sn&nd 

• Edition. Demy 8w 71. n^. 

Swanton (BiVu FUNGI AND HOW 
ro KNOW the" I. Illustraled. Cr. 8vo. 

, .If i 

‘Sykes (Ella C.). PERSIA AND Its 

I'KOrLE, Illustrated DcMiy 8vo. lot. oA 
net, 

Symes (J E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
RK^OI^UTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
ts. 6d, • 

Tnbop {Margaret R). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. llluitrated. /rn/. 8tv. y. 6a'. net. 

Taylor (A E). THE ELEMENTS OF 
.METAPHY.SICS. Second Edition. Demy 
h<o. ^os*tyi. net. 

TayltA* (John W ). THE COMING OF 
1 HE SAINTS. Illu.^trated. Demy 
71. td, net 

Thlbaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE, Trandaled and 
Edited by G. K I ortkscub, LL.D, IIIus. 
trated. Demy Zvo. lot. 6d. net. ' 

Tholfipson (Francis). SELECTED 
POhJJS OF hR.\NCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bio^pbical Note byfWiLFRiD 
MsYNftu.. With a Portrait in ghotogravure. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. y. net, 

Tlleston (Mary W.). DA^d^Y S I RKNGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS Seventemth 
tign. Medium si. td. net. Also an 

edition in superior binding, 6r. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D. Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE: FROM 


CHAUCER TO CARY. Tu^o i\sumn 
Aemydit>o. air. net. 

See alwj Oaard Biographiei, 

Tozer (Basil). TIJE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. Set. 61. 

Trendh (Herbert), DRiRDRK WEDDED. 

AND onuR PoKMS. Sexcud and Eetued 
Edition. ' i.ar^e Pott 61V. 61. 

! NEW POEMS, Second Edition, taixf 
1 Poet .■•<<». 6r. * 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN, lofxt 
Post 8t*#. /’a/ir, 11. CJ^t; cloth, ar. 
not ^ 

.Trevelyan (C- A ), Fellow ol TriMitvCollcRe, 
ENGLAND CNDFR I HE 
SI UAWi'x With Ma^ Pl.ii’ii. hourtk 
Edition. Dewy 8w. lor. 6»/. net. 

TrlggS (Inigo H.), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PlaANNiNti: Pasi, Pur rnt, and 
rossiiuB. Hlustrafed. .\e%ond Edition. 
lEide /iVya/ 8tAi. ly. net ^ 

Vhughan (Herbert M ), B A (OionV F S.A. 

1 llE LASTUFTHE KOVAL S'l UAR I’S, 

- HENRY STUAgT, CARDINAL. DUKE 
OK A'ORK. lllustiatcd. Second E-dUtin. 

Demy 8r»f^. ;r>r. 6./. net, 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLK- 
MKNP VII.). llluktralp'i. /V«ji Brt 15^. 
net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. llIuMratcd. 

.Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. Ci 
•FLORENCE AND HER lUKASURLS. 
lllu<^iiatcd. Mil/ Zvo. y. net, ^ 

Vernon iHon \«n|i| Ulf. ^fTRFM)* 
INtiSON THE INI-EkNO 01 * DAN PE. 
Miitli an liUn>ci8i.iicr) by tin* Ki.v. Di«. 
Moork. I’oiutnei, .Sficnd Edition, 

( r. Zfo. 15/. net. • 

RFADINGS r)N’*lHK PURf;\TnR|0 
» OK DANTE. With ;in In'rndutiiou hy 
the l.ite Dhan Chi'pch. hvo Volumet. 
Third Edition. Cr 8r <». lu net. 
READINGS ON I HE PARAIH.^O OK 
D.ANTE. With an Litiodnciiun by Otc 
BisiioPof /?"(> roiuntet. Sfiond 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. t r. net 

Vincent (J E ). T II l< 0 1; 4 : II l^'ST 
A.N(;UA l.v A MUlOK CAK. lllu.- 
ti.itc<l. (g'. Zvo. 61. ^ 

' Waddell (Col L. A.), M-.D .r.n miasa 
AND ns MV.STUKIKS. Will, > kec'..i,t 
of the Expedition of 17 '^-1904, llhisiratrd. 
Third arid vhoaper b.dition. Efidium Zvo. 
jt, kd. rut 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD wag. 
NhR'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpma. 
lions, embo<lying Wagnrr’i own expUna- 
tions. By Am^ rt LatGirroN (jHArnri 
ajd Ba^il Ckumt. /n Three Tolumet. 
Zvo. 31 . ( 4 . each. 

/ VoL. I.— Tmk Kind or the Nirfluho. 
% Third Edition, 
f VoL. III.— TaisrAH abd Iiolda 



Wajnerasn (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. Illuitrated. Dimy (jw. 
tot. 6d. Hit. c 

Walkley (A. B.). DiIama AND LIFE. 
Cr. %vo. 6#. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). W-ITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Stcond Edition. 
Small Pott Zv0, «/. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Mbrning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arrateet^. by Elizabkth 
WATERHOUSE. Large Cr. Bve. sx. nel. , 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIA'<V'^. Second * 
Edition, Small ^ett Zvd, u. ml. 


Watt (Francis). See Hendepn (T. F.). 


Welgall (Arthur K. P ). A tUJDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF^UPPER 
EGYPT; From Abydoi» to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Bvt, y. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE Lld^TLE 
DAUPHI^. Illustrated. Cr.Zm. it. 
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Wells (JOi Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. TEird Edition. Cr.Bvo. p.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Tenth 
3 Maps. Cr, Bvo. 3X. 6d, 

Westell (W. PerclvalJ.^ THE YOUNGt! 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. 8t/<< «». 


Westell (W. Perclvahl F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 
and Cooper (C. s.), F.R.H.S. THB 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cr. 
Svo, y. 6d. net. 


•Wheeler (Ethel R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Illustiited. Demy Bvo. 
net. 

Whlbley(C.). See Henley (W, E.). 

White (George F.), Licnt.-Col. A CEN.\' 
TURY OF bPAlN AND PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898. Depny Bvo, i2i.^6d. net. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Osear). DE PROFUNDI S. 
I'wei/th Edition, Cr. Bvo. y. net. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE.f In 
Twelve yolwnes. Fcay. %vo* y. tut LvA j 
volnme. y ' 

I. Lord Arthur Savili’s Crime amj. 
THi Portrait or Mr. W. H. 11. Thi« 
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Duchbss or Padua. 111. Forms, iv. 
Lady Windxrmsrb’s Fan. v. A Woman 
or No ImFortancb. vi. An Ideal^us- 
band. VII. The Importance being 
Earnest. A House or Poml 

GRANATBS. IX.^TENTEiNS. X. Db Pl^ 
ruNDis AND Prison Lettenj. xi. Essays. 
XII. SalomA, a Flor|ntinb Tragedy, 
End La Saii.tb Courtisanx. 
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Williams \H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleof^ Illustrated. In Twe 
'/olumtt. Demy Zvo.t 24X. net. 

A ROS^ OF t AVOY : Marie Adelaide op 
Savoy, Duchbssb db Bourgop nr, MotFm 
or Leu is XV. Illustrated. SecoiS 
Edition. Demy Ivo. ly. net. 

•THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- , 
LIEU; Louis ^#«..N 9 SU,'vaARMAND du 
Plessis, Mar^chal I)uc db^ichelibu. 
Illustrated. Dfmy Svo. ly, net. 


Wood (Sir Eveh 
G.C.M.G. FRC 


n), F.M.; Y.C.^O.C.K, 
M MIDSHIPMAN TQ 


FIELD.ISAN6HAL. Illustrated. F^th 
and Cnieaj^er Edition, Dem.r Svo, y. 6d, 
net. 


THE REYOLT IN HINDUSTAN. iS^y 
59. Illustrated. Second Edi^n. Cr,Svo,%t. ^ 




Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HI^ORY OF THE CPVIL WA6 IN 
THE UNITED STATES, WitK. an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wu-kinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 
Demy Svo. xix. 6d, net. 


Wordsworth jW.). THE POEMS. ^Vith 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, late Fellow of New Oollege, 
Oxford. In Three Volumtt. Demy Svo. 
t$s. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stopford 
A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cr, Svo. y. 6d, 
net. 


Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.)' 

Wynie^(M.rA.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6x. 

« 

r&U (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged J^dnion. 
Cr. Svo, 3X. 6d. 


Young (Pilson). See The Complete Seriea. 
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B*i5tou By Alfred rftmy, • , fiDiNiiiaiGM By M, 0. Willi,ft«,n, M.A. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Co*. LL.D.. I^.S.A. ' ' n . ^ • .. . 

CiiiLSTEi. By B. C. A. WindU, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Du BUM, By S. A. 0. F%zp«tnck. 
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Lincdlm. By h. Mantel Sympt^on, M.A. 
Shrr%s»!jry. By T. Au«l^. M.A., K.S.A. 
Weils »nd Gf.Ayo^B. ry.^ By T. S. Holmes 
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^JtOI^GY AND 

f R. minro. 


e Antiquary’s *Boeis. ^ • 
General Editor, /. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vemjf Zvc, Js, 6/. fut. * 

With Numerous Illuslr^icts. 
fAUftt Antiqui^bs. 
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Bras-srs or Enc.land, T»^ ^ Herbert 


Ban* or Eegaand, The, By Canon J.*J. 
Raw It. S7(cami Edition, 


W. Mackli^ Edition, 

Celtic Art itf I^aoan and Cmriitian 
Times. By L Roinilly Allen. 

' D<^5F.sday li^UEST, The, By Adolphus 
Ball^fd. , ♦ 

English Church Furniti rr. By J. C. Co* 
and A. Harvey. Sfcond Edition. 

English Costumr. From PrAistoric Time* 
tn iilifl End of^he Eighteenth Century. By 
G«>rgc Clinch, 

EN(it.LSH Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 

Abbot (Rt<^uet. Eonith hdition, 

Engi.ish Skaia By J. H.^rvey Bloom. 
Eolk-Ix)r* as an lifj 
Sir 0.*L. Gomme. 
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S10RICAL Science By 


Chios AND r''yrANiE.s or I^ndon, The. 
By George Un» m. 

Manor and MasoRikL RatonDs, The 
B y hfathanifl J mi mc ^ 

Mkoiaival llt'sniAis or EngijiNd, The 
B y Kotha M^iy V Lty. 

Old Si rvick B'tOf s nr ^i* Knom ^h 
Church. By Chi.sit'pher W<trd»woiili, 
M.A., and Henry I.iiticiialei. SftonJ 
Edition, f 

Pamsm I.ir* IN MrnietVAL EKf.i and. By 
the Right Rev. Abbot (Jasnuci. -I 
Edition. p:^ i‘ 

•pAklSH KRGIST«IStf!n?NOLAHI\ I ME. By 
^ J.C. Co*. ^ 

Regains or the PkKinsTnRic Aok in 
I vHiLAND. By B. C. A^ Wuidlc. .Snond 
Edition* • 

Royvl Forests dr Knoiand, Tai*. By 
• J. C. Cox, LL I). 

SiiKiNRs OF British Saints. By J. C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Srn. is. 6J, net each \>olume, ^ 

An dilioQ of Shakespeare in single Playi. F:ditc(l with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at tli# foot of the p.igc^ 


All's Well That Ends Wklu 
Antony and CtJWFATRA. 

CvsttsLiNE. 

Comrd| or Errors, The. 

Hamlet. Sicond Edition, § 

i ULius Caesar. • 

liNG Hinry V. 

Kino Henry vr. Pt. i. 

King Hbnrv vi. Pt. ii. • 

Kino Henry vr. Pt. iii. • 

KitiG Lear. 

Kino Richard hi. 

Life and Death or Kino John, The. 
Love's La»our*s Iawt, 

Macebth. # 


Mfasurb for Measure. 
Merchant or Venice, T'ie. 
Merry Wiv^ or Windsor, I'iie. 
Midsummer ft’ iGiir's Dream, A. 

OTHKUXi. 

Pbrici is. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming or the Shrew, The. 
Temfest, Tkk. 

I Timon or Athens. 


TiJus Andronicus. 
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ILUS AND CrKSSIDA. 

0 Gentlemen or Vkr<»na, The. 
ELFTM Night, 
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Edited by 'f)R. J, H. W. LAING. 


numerous Illustrations* 

Ths Art of thi Griiks. By H. B. Walteri. 
iw. 61. ntt. ^ 

Florentin* Sculftors of the Renais- ^ 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode, Translated 

by Jessie Haynes. ^ vu. 6d. ncu . 

*Gboroi Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber* 
lain. lax. 6d. ntU 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies, i^tcond 
Edition. x<it.6d. p 
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Wide Royal Svo. CiU tof. 
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Michet. ANGELO. By Gerald S. Davies. 
i2S. 6d, net. 

Rudins^ By ^ward Dillon, 2 ^. net. 
Raphael. By A. P. Opp^. 12 s. 6d. net. ^ 
•Titian. By Charles RickettA'^iai. 6d. n^. 
•Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. By 
A. J. Finbbrc. X2X. (>d. net. Second 
Edition. rtSKivv 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruet^iof. 6d, net 


The ‘f Complete” Series. 
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Fully Illustrated* Demy %vo. 


The Complete Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
7 #. 6d. net. «?■ 

*" •" Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. 
KnIGHi. ^ 
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The Complete Foxhu^ter. By Charles u 
Richardson, zax. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
o 

The Complete Golfek.% By Harry Vardon. 
tof. 6d net. Tenth Edition, 

The Complete Hockey-Player. By Eustace 
E. White, 5 ^. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallis Myers. lOi, 6d. net. Second 
Edition. 


The Complete Motorisi, By Fi^n 
Young. laf. 6d. net. New Edition 
{Seventh). • 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. 
Abraham. ^* 51 . net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. ,By R. Ce Leh- 
mann, M.P. lor. 6d. net. • 

The Complete PHOTOGRAP^^tfc By R. 
Child Bayley. xo>x. 6d. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Complete RucbY Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. By JD. Gallahcr 
and W. J. Stead, xor. td. net. • Second 
Edition. • 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. Tcasdale 
Buckell. XM. 6d. net. Third Edition. 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 

With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal Bvo. Gilt top. 2js. nel. 


English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cun mg* 
hame, C.B. \ 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. , 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths’ Work. B> 1 
Nelson Dawtoiu Second Edition. 


•Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. 
Herbert. 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. 

JH./BLLRRY. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. ^ 6 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 

Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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The Foundatioms Of mi E}«lur Cioicii 
• BjJ.H.Miudt ^ 

Tri Saxon Chukch and thi VoiMAft Com> 
QUEST. By C T. CnittweU. 

Tki MsDiinfAL Cnui^h and THE Pafact. 
By A. C. Jeimtog|. , 


The RsroRMATiON Ptmoo. By Henry Gtt. 
Tne Strugoli with I^jeitanism. By Bruc# 
BlftjiiAnd. * 

The Church or Ihciand in the F.k^m* 
TEENTH Centuet. B^^lfrtd PlummcT. 

f • 


’ The Illnstrated Pockdt Library of Plain and Coloured Bboke. 


m 8w. 3/. tuhatk iftkmt , 

WIJH. COLOmiED JLLOSTI^TIONS. • 


[>u) CqlouieS Booxs. By G«orct Ptslbi. 

The Ijiti and Death o^Jow Mytton, 
Esq. By ^11^(4. Fi/th Editum . 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

iltNniXT Ctlb. By R. S. Surtees. Third 

Edi ^ m . 

IdR. Sponoe'i Sporting Tour By R. a. 
Surtees. 

foRROCEi’ Jaunts and JolIities. By R. 
S.^urteei. J'hird Editum, ^ 

Ksf Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

The Anaiyms op the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtee|. 

The Tour of Dr. S|Xnta{ in Sfarcm of 
the Picturesque. «y WillUm Combe. 

Thr TipuR* of Dr. Syntax ?n Search of 
C.'o||SOLation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife, By William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. By 
the Author of * 1 he Three Tours.' 

rnif English Dance of Death, from th^ 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metricar 
I%Utratioiis by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Thu# V^lurmt, 


The Dance of J.ifr* A foeii. By the 
AiAlhor of * Dr. oyntai.' g 

Life in London. By Pierce Fgsn. 

Real Life in London. Bp an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). 7 tt*F V^lnmnr 
The Life of a A croa. By Tierce Egan 
The Vicar of WakefiriI. By Olirei 
Gold <(10)1 h. 

Tim Military ADVFsruRji^^isiiflBIl'Iff^ 
NEwcoMet. I|yEi uiiiiir-^ 

I The National ^ris of Great Britain. 
With Desdipt loot and 30 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken. , 

The Adyrnturei^f a Post Captain. By 
• a Naval Olhcer. e 

Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawitone, Ksq. 

An Academy for Grown Horsimih. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Eaq. 

Real Lifi in Ireland. By a Real Paddy. 
The Adventure! of Johnny Newcomfe in 
the Navy. By Alficd Burton. # • 

The Old Ehoush Squire, fly John Care 
leas, Eitqip 

The English Spy. By Bernard f^lacli mantle 
7V/»a Vohmit. 7 #. mi. 


WITif PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Orayi : A Poem. Bf Robert Blair. 
Illustrations of the Book of Joa.^In* 
vtnted and engraved by William Blake. 
Windsor Castle. By W. Harrison Aint' 
worth. 


Frank Fairlegn. By F. E. Smtdley 
Handy Andy. By Simuel I^orer. 

J Jb CoMFimAT Angler. By IxaAk Waltoa 
land Cbailes Cotton. 

HE PiCKWiCE Pafees. Bf Charlts Dick* 
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• Leaders of Religion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of WestmiSiSter. With Portrait 

# I • * 

• Crown 8m 2/. net, a 


Cardinal Nb|[Mam. By R. H. Hutton. 

John Wesley, By J. H. Overton, 

Bishop Wilbbrpokcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. • 

Cardinal Manning. fiy*A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. . * 

Charles Simeon. j^yH. C. G.^oule, D.D. 
John ^nox. By F. MacCunn. Stcond 
Edition, 

John Howe. By R. F. Hortorf, D.D. « 
Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke,^. A. 
George Fox/Tthb Quaker. By Hodg> 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition, ’ 


John Kbblb. By Wnlter lock, D.D. « 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OUphant. 
Lancelot Andrewks. By R. L. Otiley, 
D.D. Second EdiHon, 

AuGusTUfB or CantsIbury. • By E. L 
V CuttSjD.D.® 

William Laud. By W. H.t[#;tton, 

Third Edition, • 

John Donne. By Augustas Jessop, D.D. 
Thomas CRANMBR^i^A^^^on, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. CRrlyle and 
A. J. Carlyle, l^.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.H 


The Library of Dovo&on. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes# ^ 
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Small Pott 8w, fellt top^ doth^ zs , ; leather^ zs, 6d, net. 


Augustine. I Grace Abounding to the Chief of^Sin- 
^ C nkrs. • • 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of S^wd Verse 

Second Edition. 
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A Day Book pRof. the Saints and 
Fathers. ^ ^ 

A Little Book of Heavenly WisAm. A 
Selection from the Engli.sh Mystics. * 

Light, Life, and Love, A Selection from 
the German Mystica. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

^The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Fri^^s. 

Death and Immortality. o 

The SpiR^TUitt. Guide 

Devotions for Evtjry Day in the Week 
and the Grea< Festivau. 
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Thi Confrs.sions 

Seventh Edition. 

The Imitation Of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. ^Eourth Edition 
Lyra InSocentium. Second Edition. ^ 
The Templr. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Fourth Edition. ^ 

A GuiSe to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition 
On the l/r'E OF God. ^ 

The Psalms of Davfp. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. ^ 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition. 

k Manual of Consolation from the 
Sain IS and Fathers, 


Devotions from the Apocrypha. 
The Spiritual Combat. 

The Devotions of St. An.silm 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata 


V I 


Horai Mysticai: A Day Book from tha 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations 


( 
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• * * Little Booki oo*Art.* ^ 

^ •W'i/4 many Dtmjf t^ma. Gilt V nH, 

l^b toIoiQ^ insists gi tboat 200 and c^^talnt from 30 to 40 lllustutioni. 
0 including*! Pionuspiecc in rhotogmvufc. * 


^Aliiccmt Puit# 

AiTt Of j4f4N, Tmi. E. DDlott 

Hook PLATES R. Alnack. 

Borf ICELU. Mary L- ^Ickmmt 
Bl'vhi-Jokis. F. <Io Us}«» , 

•(^■ISTIAE SmsoLisn. Ml# H. JoAnot • 

? HRttT IN Mt, Mrs. H. Jcnncr. ^ 
ijtODE. E DiDoiL 
CoKSTABLE. H. W. Tompklos. 

Corot. tSFfL Bimitinfl 

Knameu. Mrs. Nt DaRTtoo. 

•f ^IDBRic ^|{CHTo>t. sA. ^orkiaa ^ 

Grorci Rom nit. Parton. 

Grbi^ Art.^ ft. B. Wallers. 

*#REoa AMU Boucnei EjS. lleltard 


HotjiiiM Mrs, G. Forteictie^ 

Iixom/Iated MAMUKiim. J. W. Bradlty 
Jewelleet. C DiTeopoft. 

}onn HoffMEi. I|. f, KH Skiptoi 
SiE Joshua Re/mulde J. Sbio. 

MtUET. PaacocV. , 

MtNIATtikES. C. DsTtspoit. # 

Ooi Ladt im Aet. Mrs. H. Jenner 
Raphael. \ R. Drykurst. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. K. A. Skaipu 
Tuenej^ f, Tyrrtll'Gill. ^ 

Manovck. M.p, Smallwood. 

Velasquei. W. Wiltjftrforco and A. R 

Gil^t • 

WatA. R. R. D. Skeukloy • 


Kach 


The Little Oalleriec. 

• # Dm)' I 6am. !r. net. 

▼olumc contains 20 plates in Photograt ure, together w i th • tho 
the life and worRof the muter to whom the Ixmlifllfdi voted, 


A l#mE Gallerv op Revnolds 
A LlTTUI^CytXtRT OP Romkev. 
A Littli Galuwt op Hoppner 


^ A IRttle Oau.ee* or Millaie 
A Little Oaixeet op KnoLfiN Poets 


• * * The Little Qoides. 

Wilh*m»ny niustratioM by E. M. Ntw and otb« end from photogtaph*. 
SmaU Poit 8tw, git! hf, cltth, v. W. *//; Ualhtr, y. 6J. nr^ * 


TV main feature* of these Guide! are U) a bandy In.l charming form 4 (a) lllui- 
Irations from photograph* and by well-krtwn artist* ; (3) good plan* and maM i U) 
an •Icnuate but compact preseniation of everything that i* interesting in the 
naturayeatures, hiilory, archaeology, and arcbitecluie ohtbe town 01 dUtrict treated. 


CAMBEItKaE AND ITS COLLiqfS. * A. H. 

Thompson. Third EdiH^mt Rtvuid. 
Enousii Uaees, The. V. G. Brshant 
(SLE OP Wight, The. G. ftlioch. ^ 
Mai^eie Coumtet, The, B. C A. Wlndk. 
Noeth Wauu. a. T. Story. 

Oefoeo AMD rrt Colleobs. J Wells 
iVm/A gditim. 


Smaerspeaei'i CoOMTEf B. C. A. Wiodts. 
Third Edition, 

St. Paul's Catkideal 0. Clinch 
Weitmimstee Asset. 0. B. Tfoeitbsck. 
Stiond Edition. 


^einohamsniee. £. S. Roscos. 
^ESNIEE. W. M. OsUiebsn 
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The Little Guides— 

CoiNWALU A. L SalmoE. ( 

^ Derbyshire. J. C. Coj^ 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition* 
Dorset. F.R. Heath. Second Editor. 
SssEx. J. C. Cox. ' 

Hampshire. J. C Cox. 

Hertfordshiib. H. W. Tompltina 
Kent. G. Clinch. 

ICerrt. C, P. Cra^e. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. >. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade ,aad J. H. 

Wade. . ^ ' 

NfoRFOL::. W. A. fiutt. Second* Edition, 
Revited, 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry.^ 
^Northumberland. J. £. Morris. 
KoTTlNGHAMfHIRE. L. Guilford-'* ^ 


Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant * 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. # 
^Staffordshire, Mi^^ield. j 

Suffolk. ^W. A. t / 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lamber 
Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third Edition 
•WiL'^HiRE.^ F, R. hbath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E 

Morris. 

Yo*kshire, The I^rth Riding. J. E 

Morris. • 

Brittany^! S. Baring-Gould. ^ 

Normandy. C. Scudamore 
Rome C. G. Ellaiflf!^^^ .v 
Sicily. F. H. Jacksoa 


< The Little Library. 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogra^ art Frontispieces. 

Small Pcii 8w. Gilt tap. Each Volume^ cUth^ is. td, net; Udiher^ is. (id. net, 


Anon. A LI'^LE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition* 




(Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU* 


NORTHANGER ATOj 


EY. 


Baeon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF ‘ 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. HJ. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. TwoVolumet. 

Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (G^rge), LAVENORO. Two 

Volumes, ( 

THE RO^iANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with Georgr 
Canning's additional Poems. 


Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FR^M 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX^ 
GENTLEMAN. TmoVolmmt. 


Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLifH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Caxy. 

THE PURGaTORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. • 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tf^ns- 
lated by H. F. Cary. ^ ^ 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK 
LIGHT VERSE. 


OF 


Dlckens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BQpKS. 
Two Volumes, 


Ferrler (Susan), 
Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. 


MARRIAGE. Twe 


Two Volumes 
CRANFORD. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). 

‘Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETI'ER. 

Henderson JT. VX A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

KInglake (A. WJ. EOTHEN Second 

Edition* ) 

u.nb (ChurlM). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYK1C8. 
Longfellow (H; W.). SELECTIONS 


ingfellow (H. W.). 
FROM LONGFELLOW 
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Tn Lmui 

Uhf^ (Andrtw). TKI^FOSia Of 
AND^IKW MARVELL. 

%llUm (JohA^HE I^OR FORMS Or 
\OHN Mlf-TbN. ^ 

XotrCD.MJ. VANSlkwAUiR. 

Nleholl a. A L?rrLE BOOR 

» OF KNGUStf^OJJNETS. 

RochefoucAuld (U). THE MAXIMS Of 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith iMoni«« and AismL REJECTED 
addresses. • ^ 

Sieran (lAurenot). A SdNTlMKNTAL**| 
OOURNf^ 

Tennyson (AlfM. Lord), THk EARLY 
POEMS Of ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

IN . 

THE Pl^CKSE 


IIAUli, # 

Thaekeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR^ 

Tkrft 

FENDENNIS. Tkm V*(wmm 
ESMOND. , 

CHR1STHA3 BOORS. 


Walton 


Vauffhan (Ronry). 
hAnry Vaughan. 


(Isaak), THE 

ANGLKll I 

WatorhouM ^ilAuabol 


THE FORMS 01 

<0 


COMFLKAT 


A Lirn.i 


BOOR O OF ’ LIKE *^il*Nl> DKA I H 
Tktri^^^Mk Sditim. 

Wordsworth (W.). SKLKCTIOnI FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

W(^twor\h (W.' ColOHdfO iS.T.) 
LYRIC VL BALLADS. 


The Little fiaarto Shakespeare. 

^ited by j^rf:RAIO. With Introdoclioiii and Nolca 
/W/ 40 Volumt. Gilt up. liothir^ frut i/. ntt miimplum 

Mahoimy Riwhing Cm. %ot. nd, ^ 

# f 

'liniatore Library. 


GUk to\ 


EurMRAVOO : A DUlofut 00 Youth. By 
Edward FitiGtrald. Pimy jiwt#. Li^ktr^ 

ti. Hit, • • 

The Lips of Eowaib, Loed IfREbERT or 
Cherkuv. WriltcA by MmsoR. Dtmy 
ptm. L/atk^r, u. mt. 


PoLONioi : or Wi%« and Modern lo* 
itancet. By Etward KtlrGerald. Dtmy 
Ltaihtr^ u. mt, 0 

The RueAivAt or Omae KMAVfAn. By 
Edward FtUcGerald. F$urik 
L/^tJUTf tt, mt. 


SchoSeld. 


*liiEEDiTY| The 
R eid, t Ilf nr/. 


ji. bd. mi, 

Law» 0? 


By Arcbdal! 


The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demyti.*. 

Ca>i o, THi Boot, Tilt. By F. fuKCTio»*i Nnvt DtiiAtM* By A T 

SMndBiitim. i$.Uut. ' 

CmSLoibn or the Nation, Tua By tbo 
Right Hon. Sir John Oortt. Secmd £ditUn. 

71. Si. mt, g 

CoHinuML Of A ScovEOBij^i; or, How 
Cancar ii Otrible. By Coai. P. Cbddc. 

7/. bd. mt. 

Disiassi or Occupation By Sk Thomae 
Oliror. tor. bd, mt. ^ 

Omni Pboblem, The, Ib iti Mcdtco-Mcio 
logical Aspocts Edtt^ by T. N. Kelyiuik. 
jt, bd, mt* 

Dtucs AMO m Dttfo Haeit. By H. 

Saiasbory. ^ 


Hygiene or Mmo, Tna By T. S. ClouatoE 
/|/M EditUm, 71. bd. mt. 

Infant MonTAi.riY. By Sir Ctorgo New- 
i&Ea. 7«. bd. net. 

Peeventiom Of Tukeeculosis (CoNiuiir* 
jriow), The. By Arthur Newtlwlme 
mt. 

Ain> Healtm. ^ RoeeM C. 
yr. bd. mt. Sie^nd Kditi0* 


TION) 

iior^a 

jIlE AN 
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^ Methuen and Company Limited 


t The New Library of MoBie^ 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMfeVN, Illustrated^ Dem^%va, *!si^,net 

Hugo Wolf. By Eraeit NewuiA. lllot> | Handsl. By R. A. Streatf^Ud. IlloStrated 
t^ated. ^ , I Sid^d EdUioH. ^ 


f 

* \ 


lllusirated. Fchp, %V 0 , 


Qxford Bic,^phit.a « 

Gut tef. Each volume^ cloth, 2s. 6ti. sut; leather, •* 


. 6d, net 


Oants Alicribri. By Paget, Tonybee. 

M.A., D. L|it. Third Edition, t 
Girolamo Savonarola Byf^'L L. S. Hori*. 

burgh, M.A. Stcot^ Edition. 

/ohm Howard. By £. CaS. Gibson, D.D., 
BC>hop of Gloucester. I 

Ai.prbo Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edit/m. 

SiK WALTB#»KAiJffGH. By 1. A Ttylof. 
Krasmus. By tC. K. H. Capey. 


Tmb Young Pretender. ,By C. S^Terry 
RoiyrRT Burns. Vy T, F. Henderson. « 
Chatham. By A S. M^Dowall. ♦' ^ 

Frj&ncis of Assisi. By Anna 1^ Sto^dart 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. ^ 
BEACONSPitf'^^. ' dy Walter Sichel. 

Johann Wolfgang GoitfrHS- t By H. G 
Atkins. 

Francois Fe.nelom By Ylsdti nl St. Cyrob 

ft ^ • 


V Romantic History, ’ ' 

Edited by MARTIN HU!mE, M,A. Illustrated. Vemvtva, * 

‘ . r; . • * 

k series attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human iiiterest, in addition to their historical 
importance. e , 


*Hi First Governess or the Nether- 
lands, Margaret op Austria. Eleanor 
B. Tiemayne. lor. 6d. net. 
wo EWglish Querns and ?Hiur Martim 


Hume, M.A. xy. net. i 

The Nine Days* Queen. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
Second Edition, toe. 6d. net. 




Handbooks of Theology. 


HE Doctrine op the Incarnation. By R. 
L Ottley, D.D. Fifth Edition revued. 
Demy Boo. toe. Bd. 

History op Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Betbune- Baker, M.A. Demy Bvo. 
loi. Bd, 

f iMTRODUCriOM TO THE HiSTOWT A> 

Riuqion. By F. B. Jevons. M.Av 
List D. Fonrth Edition. Demy Boe, tor. Q, 


An Introduction to the History of ter 
Creeds. By A. E. Bum, D.D. Demy 
Bvo, lor. Bd. 

The Philosophy ^op Rbugion in England 
aWd America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D 
Demy Bvo. toe. Bn. 

Thb XXXIX. Articles of the Church ot 
England. Edited by £. C S. Gibson. 
D.D. Seoenth Edition. Demy Bve, toe, Bd. 



Picnov 


*3 


Till VMtmiuter dommentaiet. 

Oenerkl^tor^ALTER LOOC. D.D.. Wwdeii o?Keblt Colleee. 

• • • • \ 

D«m bclind’i Pio/es>or of Excgedf In thn^Univerwtf of Oifoid. 

» ' • * 

Tmi Acrf OP THt ArSsTLBS. Edited Oy R Tmb IboK of Ginbsis. Kd ^4 vitb lau.^ 
B. RackhAO, M.A. P*mf n*. ‘ /i //4 ducttoo and No(ei by S. K, Drivir. D.D 
JSMttpm. tot 6«/ AViViVw. Dfmjr Ir#. tot, td. 

Tub FiMT Erifmt o^Paul thb Afomf AduitioniandCoi^bctuAiin thbSbvbnim 

TO TMB GoiIWTMlkKX. Edited H. X EuiTIOM Of rMB Booit OK Obn«I)|. Uy 
Goudgc, M A. Stfpiui £ 4 , 0 )fm/ Zt< 4 , 6/ S. |L Drltef, D.D. ZViw/ 8f#. i/, 

hil Rxodoi. Edited by A. H. Tnb BiiOBd'l Jot. Eilitcd by R. C S. Ctbbuo, 

B.f). With t liap bo# j PU h D.D. Sfi‘0MJ Dtmy Swt 4# 

remy %v9, mi. U, Kri&TUior St. jAMii Kditod with in 

Thb Hook or KiikjcV-, Edited by H. A (r«)Juction yid Xute* by K J. Koowlii>s 

HedpatKjJ^ D/twj' If#, toi. 6i D.D. Hditutm hi. 


Pa«T Pfl. — A SELECTION ORWoRRSOF I'iCTICkN 


Albaneil (BoA*). SUSANNAH aNU 
ONK OTHEjL ypuftk kdtti>m, Cr. 

ul^B ANdAoUISA. SK0».i 

Cr. 14 #. tt. * • 

THK HROWN KYKS OK MAfY third 

f Cr 8fN*, f>t. 

I KNOW .A MAIDEN, jffrd AV//i.e 
CrMi 6». * 

THE INVINClBi.K AMELIA; on. Tub 

PflUTB AovKHTl*kk<i%. I bird EdUWH 
Cr. Zw. * jl. tf. 

•THE GLAD^HEART. AV/M Edin^n 
Cr. It'#. 6#. ^ 

Allerton iMark). SUCH END SUCH 
Tai»(;s. Cr. ivp. is. 

Annelley {MaudoJ. THIS DAVE’S MAD 

N KS.S. Oicmd Edittpm. ( r. $pp. (,$. 

Baaot ^Richard). A ROMAN MYSTEKV. 
ikiru EditiflK. Cr. ifj. 6i. 


rUB PASSPORT. Frprlh Kdttu>n, Cr. 

If*#! 6 i. 

TEMPTATION, rijik Editum. C>. It>#. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Frurtk Editipm 
Cr. 8db. 6i. ^ 

LOVF/S PROXY. Cr. Sr^. 64 ^ 
DONNA DIANA. Stc.mdEdittrm Cr. 
ir>p. 6i. 

CASTING OF NETS. ^^/Jk Edt/irm. 
Cr. If#. 6#. ^ 

BallBy (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE 
SpcpHd EdiiiPm, Cr. Zvp. ii. 

Ball (ponn H.UBBrbtrA Burke) THEIR 
OXFORD YEA^ lUuitraied. Cr. Ii^. 6«. 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFO%D. Illui 
tinted. Third Kdihpn, Cr. 8r>#. &r. 

Bartng-Gould iS ). ARMINKLL. Fi/:h 
EdUtm. Cr, If#, it. • 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SKA Sn^mth 
EMtipn. Cr. Itw. it. ' ' 

MARGERY OK.<JlE%flkR Th^i 
Editipn. Cr, St»#. it. 

*ru<i QVKKS Of WVK. fl/iJk XMiitn 

Cr. ivp, it, 

JACQUKITA. Third EJtfitH, Cr. Sr#. 61 
KITTY ALONE. F\fth EdUitH, Cr^iftp, it 
K()I^MI. ItluBirBltd. Ftmrth Mdiiitm, Cr. 

Zxfp. it. 

THE BROOM. SQUIRE. Illttiinifd 


Ei/th Edition. Cr. 8t>#. 6#. 
ARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. I 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Iw. 6#. 
GUAVAS THE n'lNNER. Illu tuted 
Second Edittpn. Cr. S^#. it, ^ 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPOMEY. iJtu* 
(rated. Stcpnd Edition, Cr. Iv#. 61, 

PA BO THE PRIEST. CV. Bw. «#. 
FWINKFRET). lllttitrated. Sicpnd Edition. 
Cr. ipp. it. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Iliuitrated. Cr.Utp.it. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. ivp. it, 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr 
ivo. it. 

THE FROBISHERS. Cr. Ir#. 61. 
DOMiTIA. llluBtrated. St(ond Edition. 
Cr. ivo. it. 

MR.S. CURGENVKN CURGENVEN 
CV. Iw#. 4i. 

Bfun* (BobeK). IN THE MIDST OF 
^.ArMS. Third Edition. Cr, ipp. it. 
TiR COUNTESS TEKLA mh 
^ Edition^ Cr. lew. ip. 


Second Edition. 


vr. wvr. 

Bfun* (Bot 
/.AffMS 
TiR CC 
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the MUTABLE MANY. 

Cr. 8m 6 j. 


Methuen and Companv Limited 

^ k %▼» 


Third MdifitHt 


^mmcSa^vt *■, ^Manuel burden 


Cr, 8m 6iy 


Third 




GOLDX Edition. 

'’^•'TY. Fourth Edition. 


Twelfth Edition, Cr. Zvi 


PAD \ 

6s. 

Cr. 


BOY; a Sketch. 

6s. ^r. QVt 

CAMEOS. TkirtoMh Edition. Cr.Svn, i, 
S- Duncan (Set, 

C^h?VvTuey?''"^- 


(“arjorle). I 

TAIN. Ei irik Edition, 


WILL MAIN 
Cr.Zvt,* 6s. 

■■■Jtirold,, AN HONEST 
Edition, Cr. 8m 6s. 

Cfijes WHY DID HE DO 

Iff Third Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

flower 

nJJsdi^.^Cr.\^o^l 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). thr r.RTnwn 

^ bhr OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8r\ 6si 

:7or1"y‘®i?a,w,w? 

THELMA. Forty-first Ed Cr e, 

^SFLF**5v^*/^ * dead 

SUPREMACY®''?’^ ‘FI 

s^orv°f° a Sample love 

[OLY ORDERS: th* Tragedy or a 

fcw"' '»F 4 


Cn8p"‘fo Fourth Edition. 

Cn 8 m df. 


Fourth 


Sn^'cr. 

"ae 

SCAR 

THESC$?URA,E.‘^;.t..X 


Douglas (Theo.). eousYN 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 


HUGH. 


- W, . 

■wunraASi^cFi'T 

Dunron (Sara Jeannatte) (M,l Everard 

COUSm UNDEMTTA'^Sii.W 

™5,„;.“"SL r™*”- 

^®Th1 SYD BELTON - or 

Jhe boy who would not go to Sea Uln ’ 
Irated. Sooond Ed. Cr. 8w. y i/. “ ' I 

myRiE^^i^rtf^TS-CRAVES 
Svo fa CWRIE. Ei/th Edition. Cr. , 

'^ay. 

6^^ hills. Second Edition. Cr. 



Fiction 


as 


WARr.KRY O' THE MIU. TAiW Edb- 
ti»n. Cr. tNN. < 5 Lv 

HAPiJy^N THE4ilLL. TM KdUim 

Cr, it. 

gALATEH OF THE^HlATFULn 
Mdiikmn Cr. tf#. 

Pi^«r (MrrtRuEh) fHl SLAICIRG 

OK^JHK SWtkD. Sitmd EUti^ 

Cr,i\ 6*. A • 

CIANNlLlX Cr H». 6 i 

IS TIIK SHAPOW^f rHJC UMl> 
Tkird Bditi^ Cr. Im. it. 

frj iU and C. EK A/fOTHRR*S SON. 
h/tk SJitim. Cr^JhM 4#. • 

Gerard THE OQt. OK A CRN- 

T 9 PKDK, rw Cr, lt« ii. 

a”bijMllirp* THE SPIRIT ©P RE 
VOLT. .r<r#WfA/u<». Cr.lM it 

GIssIng (Oeera aL CROWN OP 

Uft • 

Stendon (CeorM).' THE EMPEROR OP 
« 1 ,'jK a|^ lUuttnlJl -tr. Iiyi 6 r. 

Hamilton iCoipio). MK& SKEPFINC, 
TOJ^ ^ttSfhfEdtHm Cr. Hft. it, 

fiTarradao (Beatrlea). is V^RVtNG 
MOGOS. FtmHtmtk Eriif 'on. Itv. it. 
IHK StHOlARa^AUGlirKIL Eonrih 

Edttim. Cr. Im. iu 
ill^A STRAAtORU 4 nd THK REMIT- 
TANCEMAN. Twtl/th Rd. it. 

KTKR?EAY Ai //4 idttxr^ Cr. 8 w. it? 

llchani iRobart) THE PROPHET Of 
BERKrUv S(;UARK. Sthmd Rdttim 
Cr 8fM. 6#. 

rONdJUHS 01* CONSCIENCE TW 

RdKtirm. Cr. $pr. it. 

'KLIX. JUrin/S Bditim. Cr. it*t, it. 

HR WOMAN WITH THE FAN RUkik 
Editim. Cr. im. it. * ^ 

IYKWAYS. Cr. 8 w. h. 
m CARIj^N OF AIXAH. ♦ 

Rditw ‘. Cr. Scv. it. 

HK WrACK SPANIEL C>. «w. 6 #. 

HE CALL OF THE B1X)00. Str^nU 
Rdiii^. Cr. 8 p'#r 6 #. 

ARB ARY SHEEP. Sttmd Rduim Cr. 
ivr. it. 

HllOfS (Albion). THK MASTER ClRL 
Illuunud Sttrmd Rdiittm, Cr.$pt it. 

opHilAnthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Rirvmth Edttitm. Cr.kxr. it. 
^iAWEOFAJR, SUtklditi^ Cr 

MAN OP MARK. Sturtitk eS^Ct. lev. (a 

TnvSn*^^r^i^^H COUNT AN- 
TONIO. StxiA Etktwt. JCr. fiv 64 

HROSO. Ui^PNitdl etihik RdtHr^ 
CrJ^, it. ^ 

^CW^DALK. n)«iiim«Nd. MigitiMdittm 

HI EINGS MIRROR. Rditi^ 

Cr. Im. i$. 


Qt'ISANTE. f>mrtk Rditim. Cr. Iva li 
rm DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. tr#. it 
A .SERVANT Iff THK PUBllC IPui 
trtird fpurtk EdUim. Cr. Irv. Ii. 
TALES or TWO HCOPUt Tkiri Ui 

I tun. I'r. Iw &(. . 

TIIKAIRRAT MISS'DRIVER Ftnrti 

SJtfy.. C r It. it • 

Huerrer i/ord Kaddotl AN BNOUSH 
LIRI|^A RiiMA.vca Sttrtt^dtHrm Cr 

MR. APOLLO A Jon foniiti Stoit 
Seemd Editttn. Cr, IcVj If, 

Hutton iBarnnbsl ron). THE HAt/> 

a '{/iAEdkti^ Cr. %vr. it 

Hyna CutellfTf). ' MU HOR 

KOCES. Pl'H.SER %!■* O 

Btv. it. 

PRINCE RUPERT. THE BUCCANEER 
tlioAraud. ’ 7AiW RdtHm, Cr Ir^ 
**■ u 

Jifobi ?w. w.'. manvS:aroois 

Tkifiy^ttirtnd Ddift^n Cr. Srr. v- id, 
SKA URCHINS. Sutnmik Rdtrim Cr 

llV. nM id. . 

A MAZIER OF CRAFT. lUuRntoa 

S’tftfA Ed$f i>«. Cr. %va \t. id. 

LIGHT FkFIGHTS. IIIwUnIaL iigka 

kdttifin. < r. Hr u. (A. 

THK SKIPPER ; WOOING. Kduirtt 

O. 8tv, If. id, t 

AT SUNWICH PORT. llttucriMd. TmtA 

Kdtttm Cr, %p 0 , y. id. 

DIALSTONELANE. Diunriitd 
FJnim. Cr l»A> . 

JPUD CRAFT, llludrtted. Fettrik Bditirtt 

^Cr.Apt, y.U * 

THELADY OF THK HARGR. lUttttrtted 
AirA/A Bditim. Cf. iw. *u. id. 
SALTHAVKN. IlluRmtod. Sttrnd f^rtx 

%Cr. 8fV. I#. itC ” 

SAILORS' KNOTS. IIIu.lr»t«d. Ei/tk 
£dt/im. Cr. Itv. |f. id 

Jamai (Hanry) THE SOFT SIDE 

Sfctnd EdititH. Qr. tvt it. 

THK BETTER SORT. Cr 8tv. it. 

THK GOLDEN BOWL Third BdEU% 
Cr. f«v. 6#. • 

U q^uau* iljmiamj. THE HUNCH HACK 

7 kirn Sditun 


, laOF WESTOINSrER. 

^ Cr. ivt. it, 

THE CIrOSKD BOOR TAird SdstUtt 
Cr. Btv. If. 

THE VALLA or THE SHADOW 
ll)uimt«d. Third EdifUtt. Cr. Brr. it. 

BEHIND THE THRONE TAtrd Bdttim 

Cr. 8 t»#. 61 . 

THE CROOKED WAV. SmnnJ A^/.m 
C r. Iw. ti 

UndfQ jWIUIan} THi severed 
Cr. Iw. «. 


ieoiJaak). WUITlEANa 
^MtUhm Cr. 1m. it 
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Lubbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. lUuitratad. Third EdkitK. Cr. 
tv*, it, 

Lucas (St John). T0E FIRST ROUND. 
Cr* 8w. 6t. ^ 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGhan, 
NOVELIST, ^^th TktvtMui. Cr. tv*. 

3 <r. 6d, 

Maaptens(Jfeapten). THE NEv; RELI- 
GION: A Modern Novel. Third Ediiim* 
Cr, 8w. 6i. 

BROTHERS A^^Lj More Stories or 
Dutch Peasant Lire ^ Third Edition, 
Cr, Ivo, 6i. * 

THE PRICE 'OF LIS DOP^S, ^tcond* 

EdUSon, Cr, 6^. ‘ 

M'Capthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE'S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8w. 6i. 

Macnauirhtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRIbTt^A M’NAB. ffthi^ Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Ediikm, Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
A-COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, . Stcond 
Edition. Cr. Ho. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. SixUtnth Edition 
Cr, 6v6i ^ 6s, 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed, Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cri 6vo. 6s, 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
C l^M^DY. Sttifnth Edition, Cr, %vo. 6i. 

Mann (Mw. M. Ey.f THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition, Cr, 6vo, 6s ^ 
A SHEAF OF CORN, Second B iitioh. 
Cr. Ho. 6s. , 

THE HKART.SMITr;R. Second Edition, 
Cr. Ho, 6s. 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition, 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Mapsh (Rlchapd). THE COWARD BE. 

HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6/. 

A ''VROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition,'* Cr, %vo, 6t, 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Srond Edition. 
Cr, HI 6i, , 

Mapshall (ApchibaJd). MANY JUNES. ' 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition, Cr. Ho, 6s. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Maud (Constance), A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

NaEWeil (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edh 
Eon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. * ' 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER \hud 
Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Ho &i 


THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi 
iion, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Zx^. 6s 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
THE COUNTE'4 of MAYBURY: BiP 
TWEBN You AND 1. Fou* th Edition, Mr 
Zvo, 60 0 c V# 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFlf' Second .Edition 
Cr. Zvo. M. r 

RESURGAM. Sect'^ Edition. Ci^, Zvo. 6i^ 
VICrORYv Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d, 

HEPSY GIPSY. ^Illustrated. Cr. Zvo 

THE HONCURABLE MISS; A Stori 
OF AN Old-fasuionbd Towh' Illustr«^ 
SecondsEdition, Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. % 

MltfOPd (Beptpam). THE SIGN OF THE , 
SPIDER, Seventh Edition « 

MoIeswOPth(MPS.). THE RED GRANGE 
illustrated, ^cofjd Edition. Cr,,^v% 
y. 6d. 

irfontague (C, B.). A •Ul^D LET 

LOOSE, Thtrd Edition, Cr.Zvo'^ 6s. , 

Montgo(iiiepy'(K. L.). COLONEL KATE 

Second Edition, Cr. fU. 

MopplsonJArthup). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edit^. Cr. Zv*. 6r,i 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

^ Cr.Zvo. 6f. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
Eon, Cr. Ho. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Nesblt (E.), (Mrs. H. Bland\ THE 'RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. ' 

Noble (Edward). LORDC OF THE SEA 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ollivant lAlfred). OWD.BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. ‘ With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Ho. 6s. 

Oppenhelm (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edstion. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. { 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6i. 

PROFIT AND LOSS, Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Ed'tion Cr 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE SOilfO OF HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER STORIES, Second Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edl 
Eon. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pain iBarpy). THE EXILES OF F M.OO. 
Second Edition. Crown 6s, 

Parkep (Gilbert). PIERRE AND His 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8*«i. A# 
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2) 


FALCHION. Pt/UMMitm. Cr.lM. 

: iE‘ TRANSLATION Of X 8AVAGB. 
ffiurtk Eeiitu^, Cr, 8t^ 6f. 
tHK TRAIL or TH^WORD. Wu^ 
l^tea. Cr, Bp*. 6t. 

WK^N VALMONDCAMCTOPdNTIAC: 

. TlTe Story of o'^Loit Napokoo. SLtiA 
I Edih*%. Cr. Sty. 6jf. • 

4 N ADiENTURiiR OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Advent urc/ of ' Prt|^y Pi#re.* 
Kditim, Cr. 800. U. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUuv 
trated. Bditum, Cr. 800. 6|. 

THE BATTLE OFtTHK STRONG; \ 
Romance of Two Ringdonm lllJltrated. 
Sifth Edition, Cr. 80a. 6/. 

THE ROM^OF THE LAVILETTES. 

KfAird Editidm, Cr. Sea. y, 6d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Ffiurik SditUm. 
Cr.Bpfi. 6r. 

Paitura 4^. ijenrjr d« I*). THR 
tyrant. Aai#r/Jl Ei/i/tan. Cr- 8w. hr. 

uii.»r«»jL(J.B). w.rrtiiERSBYTifc 
SHORi^ Thifd Edtttoiu Cr, Boa. 6/. 

Pambarton '^x> THE FOOTSTEPS 
-OF ^ THRONE. FrtfrfA 

tj 

Illuitrated. Cr. 


Editim. CV.^fa. tt, 

IlISfolNG. 


1 CROWN TH 
8ra. 6/. 

LOVE THR fJARVFiJTER; A St^k? of 
‘ T»^ SmeBS. Mllostratcd. 7 Aird Edition, 
Cr. Spo, 3/. <W. » ^ 

I HE MYSTFRY OF THR GREEN 
HEART. Third Editidn, Cr.%v9, 6a. 
PblllpOlU(Bdon). I.VING PkOPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 6/. 

CHIWDREN OF THE MIST. Ei/ik EdE 
tiM, Cr. Boa. 61. 

THR HUhfAN BOY. Withe Frontispiece. 

SrpfHik Editii^n. Cr, 8pa 6/. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Secend 
Edition. Cr. Bra. 6/. 

THR RIVKP. Third Editim, Cr. Bra. 6i 
THE AUERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Fditi''n. Cr. Bra. 6 p. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Frurth Edition. 
Cr. Bra. 6f. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bra. 6a. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bra. 6a. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Socond EduLn. 

rHElYklKlNG HOURS. StetnJ EdUin. 
Cr. itfoo 6a. 

rHK FOLK AFIELD. ' U. 

Plekthall {Ktnnaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. EL’M EditiM. Cr.lvt. 


I Hon 


6a. 




,A. T. Qulller Couch) 

VOLF. Sfcond Edttum, 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. 

Cr. Bra* 6a. 

iERRYOARDEN 4 hd othbk Stobiu. 
Cr. Ifa. 6a. $ 


THE WHITfc 
Cr. Bra. 6a. 
Fourth Edition. 


MAIOR VIOOURIUX. Third EdiHom 

Querldo (Isrul). TOIL OF MEN. Tnm 
Uted hy F. & ArnoU). Cr. Ira. 6a. 

Rawsm [Xaud Sidney)* KN. 

CHANTED GARDEN Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8t»a. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : oiuOniWai 
OP L^fNCk Socond Editton^Cr, tpo. 6a. 
HAPPINESS. Socond KJtfion. Cr. 8w. 6a. 

Rhyi (Grace). THE BRIDE. St^ond 
Edition. Cr. Bra. ts # 

Rld«« (W. P«ltT *ERD. SK0.d Sdilim. 

’fAVoVofAllR STATK Ykird KJi 
Cr. 8i»a. u. td. R ^ 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Ira. y, M 
MRS. GALKR'S Bl'bl.VKSS. Illukirikied 
Socmd Edition. Cr. 8ra. 6a. 
THR^Icj^HAMsKS. Fourth Edition 

NAWe’Jf garland. Tkifd Kiitin. 

Cr, Bra. 6a. • 

SPI.KNDID BRODiERf Fourth Edition 
Cr. 6^ 6a. ^ 

Ritchie (Mpi. David 0 ). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. StcofU EdtHon. 
Cr. Bra. 6a. • 

Robortl (C O. D.) THE HEART OF THE 
ANtlENT WOOD. C>, Irat ja. 6^. 

Robtni I'Kllwibelh). THR CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bt*o. 6a. 

Roscnkrantz (Baron PiRie). THE 
MA(;ISTRATk’» OWN CASE. Cr. 
^Ira. 6a. e 

Russel (W. Ctark). MV DANISH 
S W K K T H E A R a'. IlAurMtd. EtflA 
Edition. Cr. Bra. ’ 6 a. ^ 

HfS ISLAND PRINCESS. IlIuiTreted. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bra. 6#. 
ABANDONED. .Second Edition. Cr. Bra. 61. 
MASTER ROCKAFKLLAK’S VOYAtiE, 
Illuitreted. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bt/a. 

Sandy* (Sydney).^ JACK CARSTAIRS 
01 niK I’UWER IIUUSK. IlliiiliAUd. 
Second Edition, Cr, 8 r^. 6 a, • 

Serffeanl (Adellno). THF. PASSION OF 
riPAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Bra. R 6 a. 

'•Shakespoar (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

Sldffwlck (Mu. Alfred). THR KIN.S* 
hlAN. lIlusReted. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6 t. 

THR SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bra. 6 f. 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF THR 
EMPEROR; Bhino P\s»acii» ppow tife 
Lips 00 Enzio. Kimo op SAfcmtA and 


Onst^ Cr. Beta. 6a. 

SwJ^eMartlnLutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE LADY. Second Edition 
^Cr. tpo. 6a, 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. FouHh 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, U. v 

Cl 

iderhlU (Evelyn).^- THE COLUMN or 
DUST. CkBvo, 6. 

orst [Marie Vafi). THE SENTiMEN- 
TAL ADVENfURES OF JIMMY BUU 
STRODE. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 

AMBUSH. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

/alneman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEM^Np. Cr. Zvo. Zt. 

Fatson (H. B. Marriott), c TWlgTEir 
EGLANTINE. llluuraieA Jihit^ Edi' 
Horn Cr. Zvo. C r. 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

K MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SilA,. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, . 

THE PRIVATEERS, inutratcd. Seiond 
Edition. Cr. Zv?. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW : Erinq Diveri and 
I Diverse Tales. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition> c Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Webllng (PeMy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGIN! A PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. is. 

•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr.^Zvo. 6t. 

Wells {H.^’'(iO. THi5i,.SEA LADY. Cr. 
Zvo, is. AUo Midsum Zvo. 64. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
KOBE. Illustrated. Twentjt-third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT O*®^- 
AN AC(^DENT. Second Edition. Ci , 


Zvo, 6s. 


6s. 


White (Edmund). THE HEART pp^a 
HINDUSTAN. -Cr8t<' i*.. ,* 


White (Percy). LOVE AND THE •' 
'MEN. TIurd Editint: Cr.ivo. ' "• 


I 


'A. Second 
Williamson (Mrs. C. Jft. THE' Ai . 
WKE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA > 
Edidion. Cr. 8t/o. 6s. * 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHAD*.,, ^ 
Third Edition. Gr. Zvo. 6s. "dition 

Wllllainson (C. N. and A. M.). v. 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR! 

Stranpe Advcnturei of a Mo Jr Car. Il^ J 
trated.* Seventeenth Edition. Cr. BW'.* 
6r. Also Cr, Zvo. ts. net. 

THE PRINCESSL : A Romanct ofa 

a Motor, lllustrateu. ‘'iiisfih Edition. 

Cr Zvo. 6s. 

ft^Y FRIEND TJIE CHAUFFEUR, 
tratcd. Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6/.’ 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8W.'* fix.* 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AN2> I'BS 
ERRA'^D IN SPAIN, ll^strated. Fourth , 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvol 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. llUstrated. dhiriM 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, s 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LORD LfiVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Sicond Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (DolD- THE PATHWA/ OF 
the PIONEER (Nous Anq-cs), Fourth 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 

lllusiraUd. CiFwn%vo. y.bd. 


» 

Tm* Gittiko Will of Dofothf. By Mrs. 

W.K. Clifford. Second Edition, 

Only a Guaud-Room Dog. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafillae's Voyage By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

6yd Belton ; Or. the Boy who would not 
go to l^a. By 0. Manyille Fen . ^vond 
Edition, 

The Red Geangs. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Second Edition, r 


A Giel of the pRofLE. By L. T. Meade. 
Fou^h ^ition. 

Hefsy Gipsy, By L. T, Meade, os. 6d. 
The HoNOUEyLE Miss. By L. T. Meade, 
.^Second Editson, 

There was once a Prince. By Mra M. B 
Mann. 

Wmeh Arnold comes Home, By Mrs. M. I 
Mann. r 
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A 

IfoTeli of Aleundre Dunui) 

^ ' \ 

Utitkm Iw? FrUt W. DttiU Vtlumn, U. . 


Act*. * * , 

ThS ADVlMTORIt or CArTAIN PAHnilUL 
Amaukv. ^ 

Tmi Bud or Fat&^ • 

Tut Black Vuur. f * 

ImICastlo^I Emtfta 

(MT1IKI11IB Burn # 

OCILR 

Tut CHAtm^. 

Tms Cmb^Iuu Q HAttiKrrAL (Doabir 

foluiae.) 

'fcnicOT T-1« jltTKl ® ^ 

Tm COMTB^I^IIOMVOOlUUf 4 

C;oNsOitfCt. 

Tmi Comvict'ii S^m 

Tmi CorsiCA*<'Bli'*T«*ii; tod Otmo tm« 
Aicttii^ 
iCpo^Kaiko 

[>DM OoKBNrLor. ^ 

Tub Fatal Combat 
Tki fiNCiMO IIastbi, 
f'BlN^UOK. 

Gaba^bl Lambk^t 
Gbokgbb. , , 

Tmb Oikat Uaasacbb 
Hbnii db Ka^ab»b * 

Miibiii OB Cuavbbn/ 


Tmb Hi^ioiconL ^ 

Loimib db la VauiIbk (DouMb rolu««.)^ 

Tmb Mam im tub I boh. K1 abb. (OouWr* 

rulumt. ' j» > ^ 

|MAtT^ Al^. 

Tub Moct? or Htu. ^ 

Nahon. (0ooUt roloAB.) ** 

OLYMrtA. 

Pauumb: Pascal Bbono ; sod Romtbkoi. 
PIbb la^C^kb. ^ 

T>« PbiMCB or^TMlBVBB. 

Tmb RiutuiscBudi or ^mtout 
Robin Hood. 

Sami/bi Oblb. 

Tmb Snowball ano tmb SoiTA^uBTTi, 
Stlvandibb. ^ 

Thb Takino or Cai-aib 
TaIBS or TMB SUfBBNAIVB^t' 

Talbb or Stbamob Advbntvbk 
Talbi or Tbbbob. ^ » I ^ 

Thb Thbbm MuiicVmtt ( DoubU v'llume. ) 
TnB TbAOBDT Of ttANTBA 

Twbntt Ybabi Attw* i^ouUk roluiM.) 
Tub Wild Ulm b sCootbb. ^ 

tuB WoLf'LBAOBB 


Bethoes’i Sixpennj Booki 

Midium%w 9 ^ 

# 


(I lUPtA) tovi AND 
IX)U 1 SA ^ 

I KNOW A MAIDKN. • 

AnsUT (F.). 4 BAYARD Of BXNOAU 
Austeo (U PRIDK AN» PRKJUDICR. 

Baffi (RtehAM). A ROMAN MYSTRl^ 
CASTING Of NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

uifbop (Andrew). BY STROKE Of 
<iWORD M 


BAPlnK-Ooaid (S.J. fURZt BLOOM 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH, 

THE BROOM S(^UIRR. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
KOEMl 

A BOOK or FAIRY TALEl Utuitratd 
TITPENNY. 


LIfTIJL TIT 

vMmdo. 

tIk FROBISHERS. 
^THE QUEEN OF LOVR 
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0M((CharlM). BVNTER’S CRUISK. 


trlmm nfoe Brothert). 
FAIRY TALES. 


Hope (Anthony); ^A MA^OF MarkJ^ 
A CHAIWE OF AIR, r, 

TfHE CHRONICLES OF CCX 
ANTONIC, ^ 

PHROSO. 

THA dolly DIALOGUES, 

Hwnun|M^ W,)^ DEAD MEN TELL 


MARKi^ 


IMINELL. 

ADYS OF THE STEWP0NE?5. ^ 

Ipp (Robert), JENNIE BAXTER, 
r THE MIDST of ALARMS, 

HE COUNTESS ^EKLA. 

HE MUTABLEtMANY. ^ 

enion(E.P.), DODO. 

HE VINT/PE. 

ponte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

pownell (C. fi), ^E HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

upton (J. Bfeundolle). ACI90SS Inmhun (£) H.). THE THRONB.OP 

SAU,T SBAS. , < j DAVID. 

*iryn (iPi.). ANNE MAULEVERKR. ' ' 

THE LAKE OF 


aiffofd (M^. W. K.). A hJtSH OF 
SUMMER. 4 

4RS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


^Abett (Julia^ 
GREAT WATE] 


, A BUSINESS IN 
RS. 

Croker (Blrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 

A STATE SECRET. 

FEGGY OF' TOE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA.* 

Dante \AlfarWerl). ^THE DIVINE 

COMEDY XCary). f 

Doyle (A. Conan). RfeUND the RED 
LAMP. 

Dunean (Sara Jeanniitte). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. j 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 


Findlater 


„ THE GREEN 

F BALGOWRIE. 


(Jane R.). 

GRAVES 6^ 

Gallon (Tom). R1CKERBY*S FOLLY. 

Gaakell (ftps.). CRANFORri, 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HdLY MATRl. 

MONY. ».‘-- 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDCJn. , ^ 

MADE OF MONEY. 

OtSslng(Q.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF UFE. 

QlanvUle (Brnett). THE IN^A^S 
TREASURE. ^ 

THE KLOOF BRIDE, V 


cO e 

U qu«hx (W.). THE HUNCHBAcI 
OP WESTMINSTER. 

LevetUTMtl (S. tlT^^nNRJAITOR’S 


WAY. 

Or?RAIN. 


Unton (B. Iran). THE, TRUE HIS 
JOSHUA DAVIDS' 


TORY or 

Lpall (Edrla). 


UA DAVIDSON^ 
DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Kalotdueas). THE t^Rl^SIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. , 

nann (Hn.'- ■. I,). MRS. RBTER 

HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MiSSR HOAD 
LEY’S SECRET. I 
A MOMENl^’S ERROR 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Mareh(Rlehard). A METAMORPHOSIS 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, 

THE QODDESS. 

IrTHETfOSSK s 

Mason (A, B. W,). CLEMENTINA 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN. 
l^de(MPS.L.^T.), DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES, > 

Mitfbrd (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER 

MontresorlF.F,}. TH( ALIEN 



FicrloM . J| 


TM^hou .n 

IfMbIt (!.}. rm RKD HOUSS 

# iprii (W. i./.^ ms xiLici. 

GZ..'S INGILBY. * I 
THE CREDIT OV THE COUNTY. * 
LORD EONARO THE LOCEUtSS. 
MATTHEW AUSTElt. , t 
CLARISSA rURlOSA. 

OUphAllt mn.). TUB LADrS WALE 
SIR ROBKgrS FORTUNE . * 

THE PRODlGAr^, # 

THE TWCrjblARYS. 

Opp«Dlieim (B. P.K MASTER MEN 

Parker (G liber# ^HR POMP OF THE 
LAVILbTYES.' 

WHEN VALMONb CAMS TO PONTIAC 
fLT TR^IL OF the SWORD. 

PejmbeKon {Max), THE FOOTSTEI^ 
or \ THRONE 
1 CROWN THEE KINO. 

PhnipotU iWai.,. THK HUMAN BOY 
CHILDREN OK THB MIST. 

.THJ POACH -,R’S WIFE, 

XUS FIVER. 

BldE,.(W.PetC. A SON OF THB STATE 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE xri THE GENERAL 


ER|. ^ 

RtttMU (W. Okrlc]. ABANDONED 
A MARRIAGE ATEEA. 

MY DANISH SWEJ&HEART. 

HIS INLAND PRINCESS. 

«**»ASTwor 


BALBBRA'S MONEY. ' 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THB LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


Std^ek (MrL AlfM). 


THE BINS. 


SurUei^R. S.K HAIIDLEY CRC8S 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK^MAMMf. 


Wiafor4 (Mra. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. ^ 

THK BABY’S GRANDMOTHEIL ' 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallact (OeDeral LawL BEN-HUR ^ 
THE FAIR GOD. 

* # 

Watson (fLB.MarHott), TUEADVKN 

a w -K It Iv^ ^ 

•CAITAIN FORTUNE • 


Waekea (A. B.). PRISON^^ Of #AE 
r^olls (H. Q,\ '/yE SKA LADY. 

While (Percy). A PASJIONATE PIL- 




CeSih 

of 
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LONDON AND^BCCLBS. 






